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PKEFACE. 



At the urgent request of my publisher, I have written a brief, connected 
narrative, free from all confusing detail, to accompany and explain the maps, 
thus forming a basis for that geographic treatment of history which is essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of human society. 

The small space allowed forced me to be brief, but I have tried hard 
never to sacrifice clearness to brevity. My chief aim has been to give, in an 
attractive form, to general readers what they most wish to know, and to 
students such facts and observations as will serve to bind together what 
they have secured by their special studies. I have added to the table of 
contents, under each chapter, a brief but carefully-chosen general reference 
to standard works, and the most prominent magazine articles, as an aid to 
students who may desire to work out for themselves, in greater detail, any, 
special line of investigation. As this book is designed chiefly for the use of 
those who know no language but English, I have confined these references 
strictly to English works, although the temptation has been great to put in 
some German or French masterpieces, especially when dealing with those 
portions of history where the supply of English material was either scanty 
or wholly wanting. 

I want to add one word about the spelling of the Old English endings 
hv/rh and hyrig. The fact seems to be that hyrig is only an orthographic 
variety of hv/f'h^ but came to be generally used for the oblique cases of 
the word, while hurh stood for the nominative. 



Robert H. Labbebton. 



The Pines, Orange County, N. C. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



During the CHALDEAN ASCENDENCY, ?-1600 b.c. 



B.C. 5000. Memphis founded. 

4500. The Sphinx. 

4200. The Pyramids. 

4000. Library at Agade. 

8700. Babylon, Capital of Chaldaea. 



B.C. 8500. End of the Empire of the Pyramids. 

3000. The oldest Obelisk. 

2500. The Labyrinth. 

2000. The Hyksos 

1700. The New Empire of i^ypt 



B.C. leoo. 

1500. 
1400. 



During the EGYPTIAN. ASCENDENCY, 1600-1288 aa 



Beginnings of Phoenicia. 
Rise of Assyria. 
Greatness of Sidon. 



i>B.C. 1850. Rameses-Sesostris. 
1820. Moses. 
1800. Foundation of Nineveh. 



During the ASSYRIAN ASCENDENCY, 1288-610 b.c. 



B.C. 1130. Tiglath-Pileser L 

1250. Assyrian Conquest of Babylon. 

1100. Migration of the Dorians. 

1050. David. 

975. Judah and Israel. 

858. Carthage founded. 

850. Shalmaneser II. 

840. Homer. 

820. Lycurgus. 

776. First Olympiad. 

758. Rome founded. 

745. Second Assyrian Empire. 

740. Hesiod. 

725. Rhegium founded. 



B.C. 720. Sybaris founded. 

717. AjBsyria Mistress of the Trade of Western Asia. 

710. Croton founded. 

706. Tarentum founded. 

691. Babylon destroyed. 

690. . Gyges, King of Lydia. 

682. Babylon refounded^ 

672. Assyrian Conquest of Egypt 

666. Assur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus), 

650. Psammetichus. 

628. Spartan Conquest of Messenia. 

625. Kabopolassar. 

624. The Laws of Draco. 

610. Destruction of Nineveh. 



B.C. 600. 
594. 
585. 



The Period of the FOUR GREAT POWERS, 610-538 aa 

BABTI.ON, Media, Lydia, Eotft. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

Solon*s Seisachtheia (refnotal of burdens). 

Eclipse foretold by Thales. 



B.C. 549. Cyrus founds the Persian Empire. 
540. Pisistratus, Tyrant in Athens. 
538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. 



DxjKiNG THE PERSIAN ASCENDENCY, 538-330 b.c. 



B.C. 525. Persian Conquest of Egypt. 

522. The Revolt of the Magi. 

521. Darius Hystaspes {died 485). 

513. The Scythian Expedition. 

510. Destruction of Sybaris. 

500. Burning of Sardes. 

494. The Tribunes in Rome. 

490. Battle of Marathon. 

480. Battles of Salamis and ThermopylaB. 

479. Battles of Platseas and Mycale. 

475, The Confederacy of Delos. 

465. Battle of the Eurymedon. 

456. End of the Third Messenian War, 

451. Laws of the XII. Tables in Rome. 

450. .^schylus, Sophoclesi Euripides. 

444. Pericles (died 429). 

443. Foundation of Thurii. 

440. Herodotus and Thucydides. 

431. Beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 



B.C. 430. Pestilence at Athens. 

421. Peace of Nicias. 

414. Sicilian Expedition. 

404. End of the Peloponnesian Wars. 

401. Battle of Cunaxa. 

399. Death of Socrates. 

396. Destruction of Melpum and Veii 

390. Burning of Rome. 

371. Battle of Leuctra. 

362. Battle of Mantinea. 

343. Beginning of the Satnnite Wars. 

340. Great Latin War (HU 338). 

338. Battle of Chseronea. 

336. Murder of Philip of Macedon. 

834. Battle of the Granicus. 

833. Battle of Issus. 

332. Alexandria founded. 

831. Battle of Arbela. 

330. Murder of Darius Codomannus. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



DuBma THE HELLENIC ASCENDENCY, 330-168 b.o. 



B.C. 



827. 
826. 
823. 
821. 
811. 
805. 
801. 
800. 
20& 
295. 
282. 
280. 
279. 
275. 
264. 
262. 
260. 
256. 
255. 



Alexander in India. 

Second Samnite War {ended 804). 

Death of Alexander the Great. 

The Gaudine Pass. 

First ISiomAn fleet of war. 

Fall of Bovlanum. 

Battle of Ipsus. 

Foundation of the Museum at Alexandria. 

Third Samnite War {ended 290). 

Battle of Sentinum. 

Pyrrhus of Epirus in Italy. 

Battle of Heraclea. 

Battle of Ausculum. 

Battle of Beneventum. 

First Punic War {end^ 241). 

Agrigentum captured by the Romans. 

Battle of JMyls. 

Battle pf Ecnomus. 

Begolus in Africa. 



B.C. 251. Battle of Panormus. 

250. Empire of the ArsacidaB (UU 226 A.D.). 

241. Battle near the ^gatian Islands. 

222. Rome conquers Cisalpine Gaul. 

219. Destruction of Saguntum. 

218. Hannibal crosses the Alps. 

217. Battle of Lake Trasimene. 

216. Battle of Ganne. 

215. Battle of Kola. 

212. Capture of Syracuse. 

207. Battle of Sena Gallica near the Metaurus, 

206. End of the First Macedonian War {begun 215). 

202. Battle of Zama. 

200. Second Macedonian War {ended 197). 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalse. 

190. Battle of Magnesia on the Sipylus. 

171. Third Macedonian War (ended 168). 

168. Battle of Pydna. 



DuBiNa THE ROMAN ASCENDENCY, 168 b.o.-630 a.d. 
The Decline of the Roman Republic. 



B.C. 146. Destruction of Carthage and Corinth. 

133. Destruction of Numantia. 

129. Pergamus a Roman Province. 

121. Death of Gains Gracchus. 

109. Battle of the Muthul. 

102. Battle of Aqu» Sextiae. 

101. Battle of Yercellas. 

90. Marsian War {ended 88). 

88. First Mithradatio War {ended 84). 

86. Death of Marius. 

83. Second Mithradatic War {ended 81). 

82. Dictatorship of Sulla {tiU 79). 

80. War against Sertorins {ended 72). 

74. Third Mithradatic War {ended 64). 

69. Battle of Tigrauocerta. 



B.C. 67. Piracy destroyed by "Pompey, 

63. Conspiracy of Gatilina. 

60. First Triumvirate. 

55. Caesar in Britain. 

53. Battle of Carrhaa. 

51. Conquest of Gaul. 

49. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. 

48. Battle of Pharsalus. 

47. War against Phamaces. 

46. Battle of Thapsus. 

45. Battle of Munda. 

44. Assassination of Caesar. 

43. Second Triumvirate. Murder of Cicero. 

42. Battle of Philippi. 

31. Battle of Actium. 



The Roman Empire down to the Final Diyision of the Empibb. 



A.D. 9. Varus defeated by Arminius. 

14. Death of Augustus. Tiberius {died 87). 

23. Rule of Sejanus {died 31). 

41. Death of Caligula. Claudius {died 54). 

43. Conquest of Southern Britain. 

64. First Persecution of the Christians. 

68. Death of Nero. Anarchy. 

69. Vespasian {died 79). 

70. Capture of Jerusalem. 
79. Titus {died 81). 

85. Britain a Roman Province. 

98. Trajan {died 117). 

117. Hadrian {died 138). 

138. Antoninus Pius {died 161). 

161. Marcus Aurelins {died 180). 

192. Death of Commodus (17th Emperor). 



A.D. 193. 
226. 
250. 
270. 
276. 
284. 
292. 
803. 
323. 
825. 

875. 
378. 
894. 
895. 



Military Anarchy {tiU 284). 

Empire of the Sassanidae {till 642). 

The Decian Persecution. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 

Completion of the Aurelian Wall. 

End of the Anarchy. Diocletian {till 305). 

The Four Imperial Colleagues. 

General Persecution of the Christians. 

Constantine the Great {died 887). 

First Council of the Christian Church at 

Nicaea. 
Beginning of the Great Migrations. 
Battle of Adrianople. 
Theodosius the Great {died 895). 
Final Division of the Empire. 



The Great Migrations. 



A.D. 410. 
415. 
429. 
430. 
449. 
451. 
452. 
476. 
486. 
493. 



Sack of Rome by Alaric. 

Visi-gothic Kingdom of Tolosa {tiU 507). 

Vandal Kingdom in Africa {tiU 534). 

Death of St Augustine. 

English land in Britain. 

Attila defeated in the Gatalaunian Fields. 

Foundation of Venice. 

End of the Line of the Emperors in the West. 

Victory of Glovis at Soissons. 

Theodoric the Great {died 526). 



A.D. 507. Battle of Vouill6. 

526. Visi-gothic Kingdom in Spain {tiU 711). 

527. Justinian I. {died 565). 

534. Belisarius destroys the Vandals. 

555. Narses destroys the Ostro-goths. 

568. Lombard Kingdom in Italy {tUl 774). 

590. Gregory the Great {died 604). 

597. St. Augustine converts Kent. 

610. Heraclius (died 641). 

622. Mohammed's Flight, Hegira (July 16). 



CHBONOLOGT. 



xm 



DtJEiNo THE ARABIC ASCENDENCY, 630-962 a.d. 



A.D. 632. 
686. 
638. 
640. 
642. 
661. 
664. 
680. 
700. 
711. 
717. 
732. 
750. 
755. 
756. 
768. 
786. 



Death of Mohammed. 
Aidan settles at Lindisfame. 
Arabic Conquest of Syria. 
Arabic Conquest of Egypt 
Arabic Conquest of Persia. 
Ommiad Caliphs {tiU 750). 
Cadmon at Whitby. ^ 

Murder of Hosain at Kerbela. 
Arabic Conquest of North Africa. 
Battle of Xeres de la Frontera. 
Leo the Isaurian (died 741). 
Victory of Charles Martel near Tours. 
Abasside Caliphs {tiU 1258). 
Deaths of Bede and Boniface. 
Emirate of Cordova {m 929). 
Charlemagne {died 814). 
Haroun-al-Rashid {died 802). 



A.D. 787. 
800. 
827. 

848. 
862. 
871. 
878. 
894. 
912. 
919. 
929. 
938. 
936. 
955. 
961. 



First landing of Danes in England. 
Restoration of the Western Empire. 
Ecgberht Overlord of England {King cf 

We$9en gince 800). 
Treaty of Verdun. 
The Buriks in Russia (tiU 1598). 
Alfred the Great {died 901). 
Peace of Wedmore. 
Magyars settle in Hungary. 
Northmen settle in Normandy. 
Henry L Founder of the German Kingdom. 
Caliphate of Cordova (till 1031). 
Battle of Merseburg. 
Otto the Great {died 978) 
Battle on the Lechfeld. 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Can^bury (died 

979). 



DuBma THE Ascendency op the HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, 962-1260 a.d. 



A.D. 962. 

972. 

987. 

988. 
1000. 
1002. 
1017. 
1024. 
1055. 
1060. 
1066 
1073. 
1066. 
1096. 
1099 
1100. 
1127. 
1138. 

1147. 
1152. 



Foundation of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Caliphate of Fatimide in Egypt (^11*71). 

Hugh Capet, King of France {died 996). 

Conversion of Russia. 

Greatness of Poland under Boleslaf. 

Massacre of the Danes in England. 

Cnut, King of England (died 1035). 

SaUc Emperors {iUl 1125). 

Empire of the Seljuks {tiU 1092). 

Norman Conquest of Southern Italy. 

Norlnan Conquest of England. 

Pope Gregory VU. , HOdebrand {died 1086). 

Completion of the Domes day book. 

First Crusade {M 1101). 

Taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders. 

Kingdom of Jerusalem {tiU 1291). 

Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Hohenstaufen or Suabian Emperors {tQl 

1254). 
Second Crusade. 
Frederick I., Barbarossa (d»et2 1190). 



A.D. 1154. Plantagenets in England [UU 1485). 

1162. Sack of Milan by Barbarossa. 

1169. Strongbow's Invasion of Ireland. 

1170. Murder of Thomas A Becket. 

1171. Saladin, Sultan of Egypt {died 1193). 
1176. Battle of Legnano. 

1187. Jerusalem taken by Saladin. 

1189. Third Crusade, 

1198. Pope Innocent m. {died 1216). 

1204. Latin Empire of Constantinople {M 1261). 

1206. Gengis-Khan {died 1227). Map 99. 

1207. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury 

{died 1228). 

1212. Emperor Frederick II. {died 1250). 

1214. Battle of Bouvines. 

1215. The Magna Charta. 
1226. St. Louis {died 1270). 
1228. Fifth Crusade. 

1240. Russia Conquered by the Mongols {titt 1480). 

1241. Battle of Wahlstatt. 
1248. Sixth Crusade. 



DuMNO THE ANGEVIN ASCENDENCY 1260-1382. 



A.D. 1254. 
1261. 
1264. 
1265. 
1267. 
1268. 
1270. 
1273. 
1282. 
1292. 
1297. 
1299. 
1308. 

1309. 
1314. 
1315. 



A.D. 1382. 
1384. 
1385. 
1886. 
1388. 
1396. 



Interregnum in Germany {tiU 1273). 

Fall of the Latin Empire of Constantinople. 

Battle of Lewes. 

Charles of Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily. 

Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence. 

Execution of Corradino. 

Seventh Crusade. Death of St. Louis. 

Emperor Rudolf of Habsburg {died 1291). 

The Sicilian Vespers. 

Beginning of the Swiss Confederacy. 

Victory of Wallace at Stirling. 

Foundation of the Osmanli Empire. 

Charles Robert of Anjou, King of Hungary 

(died 1342). 
The Luxemburg Emperors {tiU 1437). 
Battle of Bannockburn. 
Battle of Morgarten. 



A.D. 1322. Battle of Ampfing near Mtlhldorf. 
1328. The Valois in France {tUl 1589). 
1333. Casimir the Great, King of Poland {died 

1370). 
1340. Beginning of the great Anglo-French war. 
1346. Battles of Cressy and Neville's Cross. 
1349. The Black Death. 
1356. The Golden Bull. 
1860. Peace of Bretigny. 
1363. Burgundian Dukes of the House of Valois 

{m 1477). 

1368. Tamerlan. 

1369. Union of the two Burgundies {iiU 1477). 

1370. Louis of Anjou, King of Poland and Hungary 

{died 1382). 

1371. The Stuarts in Scotland (tiU 1714). 
1880. Tatars defeated nt Kulikovo. 



During the Ascendency op the HANSEATIC LEAGUE, 1882-1452, a.d. 



The Hanseatio League in its Zenith. 
Death of Wyclif . 
Portuguese Victory at Aljubarota. 
Swiss Victory at Siempach. 
Swiss Victory at Naefels. 
Turkish Victory at Nicopolis. 



A.D. 1397. 
1398. 
1399. 
1402. 
1410. 
1414. 



Union of Calmar. 
Sack of Delhi bv Tamerlane. 
The House of Lancaster (^t^ 1461). 
Mongol Victory at Angora. 
Polish Victory at Tannenberg. 
Council of Constance (tiG, 1418). 



XIV 



CHRONOLOGY. 



During the Ascendency of the HAJ^SEATIC LEAGUE, 1382-1452 A.j>.—Co7ilimied. 



A.D. 1415. 
1417. 
1419. 
1420. 
1429. 



Battle of A2incoart. 
HohenzoUerns in Brandenburg. 
Beginning of the Husaite Wars {tiU 1436) 
Treaty of Troyes. 
Siege of Orleana. 



A.D. 1431. D^ath'of Joan of Arc. 

1434. Cosimo dei Medici {died 1464). 

1438. The Habsbnig JSmperwA i^UL 1740). 

1444. Battle of Tama. 

1450. Gade*8 Insurrection. 



During the TURKISH ASCENDENCY, 1452-1547 a.d. 



A.D. 



1453. 
1455. 
1460. 
1461. 
1462. 
1469. 
1476. 
1477. 
1483. 

1485. 
1492. 
1497. 
1498. 
1500. 
1502. 

1504. 
1509. 



Conquest of Constantinople. 

The War of the Roses {tiU 1485). 

Battle of Wakefield. 

Battle of Towton. 

Ivan the Great, first Czar of Russia (died 1505). 

Lorenzo il Magnifico {died 1492). 

Battles of Granson and Morat. 

Death of Charles the Bold (Duke since 1467). 

^Murder of Edward V. Richard HI. {died 
1485. 

Battle of Bosworth. 

Discovery of America by Columbus. 

Sebastian Cabot lands in America. 

Ocean route to India by Vasco da Gama. 

Discovery of Brazil by Cabral. 

Margaret Tudor marries James IV. of Scot- 
land. 

Ferdinand of Arragon conquers Naples. 

Death of Henry VII. Henry VIII. {diett 
1547). 



A.D. 1547. 
1548. 
1552. 
1555. 
1556. 
1558. 
1559. 
1562. 
1568. 
1571. 
1572. 
1576. 
1579. 
1580. 
1584. 
1585. 
1587. 
1588. 
1589. 
1598. 
1600. 
1603. 



A.D. 1512. 
1513. 
1515. 
1517. 
1519. 
1521. 
1524. 
1525. 
1526. 
1529. 
1530. 
1532. 
1535. 
1536. 
1540. 

1542. 
1544. 
1545. 
1546. 



Battle of Ravenna. Gaston de Foix. 

Battles of the Spurs and Flodden. 

Battle of Marignano. 

Beginning of the Reformation. 

Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 

Diet of Worms. 

The Peasants' War {tiU 1525). 

Battle of Pavia. 

Turkish Conquest of Hungary. 

First Siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

Diet of Augsburg. Confemo Aygastana, 

Conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 

Conquest of Tunis by Charles V. 

First English Bible issued. 

Ignatius Loyola founds the Order of the 

Jesuits. 
Completion of the Tudor Conquest of Ireland. 
Peace of Crespy. 
Council of Trent {tiU 1563). 
Schmalkaldic War {tiU 1547). 



During the SPANISH ASCENDENCY, 1547-1648, a.d. 



Battle of Mnehlberg. 

English Book of Common Prayer, 

Convention of Passau. 

Religious Peace of Augsburg. 

Abdication of Emperor Charles V. (iince 1519). 

The English lose Calais. 

Death of Mary— Queen Elizabeth {died 1603). 

Civil Wars in France {tiU 1598). 

Revolt of the Netherlands {till 1648). 

Battle of Lepanto. 

Night of St. Bartholomew. 

First Public TJieatre in Black-Friars. 

Union of Utrecht. 

Spanish Conquest of Portugal. 

Assassination of William of Orange. 

Colonization of Virginia. 

Execution of Mary Stuart. 

The Invincible Armada. 

The Bourbons in France {till 1848). 

Edict of Nantes {revoked 1685). 

Foundation of the East India Company. 

The Stuarts in England {tiU 1714). 



A.D. 1608. 
1610. 
1613. 
1616. 
1618. 
1620. 
1624. 
1628. 
1629. 
1630. 
1681. 
1632. 
1634. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1643. 
1644. 
1645. 
1648. 
1647. 
1648. 



Foundation of Quebec. 

Assassination of Henry IV. 

The Romanows in Russia {till 1762). 

Deaths of Shakesx)eare and Cervantes. 

Thirty Years' War {tiU 1648). 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers (Dec. 21st). 

Richelieu (died 1642). 

The Petition of Right. 

Charter granted to Massachusetts. 

Foundation of Boston. 

Sack of Magdeburg. 

Gustavus Adolphus falls at Lutzen. 

Assassination of Wallenstein. 

Independence of Portugal. 

The Irish Massacre (Oct.). 

English Civil War (Aug.). 

Mazarin {died 1661). 

Battle of Marston Moor (July). 

Battle of Naseby (June). 

Charles I. surrenders to the Scots (May). 

Scots surrender Charles to Parliament. 

Peace of Westphalia. 



During the FRENCH ASCENDENCY, 1648-1815 ad. 
A. During the Old Regime, 1648-1789. 



A.D. 1649. 
1650. 
1651. 
1654. 
1656. 
1660. 
1661. 

1664. 
1665. 
1675. 
1678. 
1679. 



Execution of Charles I. (Jan. 30th). 

Battle of Dunbar (Sept. 3d). 

Battle of Worcester (Sept. 3d). 

O. Cromwell, Lord Protector {died 1658). 

English Conquest of Jamaica. 

Restoration of the Stuarts. 

Personal Government of Louis XIV. {died 

1715). 
New Amsterdam taken by the English. 
Plague and Fire of London. 
Battle of FehrbelUu. 
Peace of Nimwegen. 
Habeas Corpus Act 



A.D. 1681. 
1682. 
1683. 
1688. 
1690. 
1700. 
1701. 
1702. 
1704. 
1709. 
1713. 
1714. 
1715. 



La Salle discovers the Mississippi. 

Foundation of Philadelphia. 

Second Siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

The English Revolution. 

Battle of the Boyne (July 6th). 

The Northern War (tiU 1721). 

The Bourbons in Spain. 

The Spanish Succession War {tiU 1714). 

Battle of Blenheim (Aug. 13th). 

Battle of Pultowa (July 8th). 

Peace of Utrecht. 

The Guelphs in England. 

Louis XV. {died 1774). 



CHRONOLOGY. 
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DuiUNO THfe'TKENCH ASCENDENCY, 1648-1815 a.d.— Continued. 

A. During the Old B£gime, 1648-1789. 



A.D. 1729. 
1740. 
1741. 
1746. 
1755. 
1756. 
1757. 
1758. 
1759. 
1760. 
1765. 
1766. 
1768. 

1772. 



Foundation of Baltimore. 

Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. 

War of the Austrian Succession {till 1748). 

Battle of Culioden (April 16th). 

Earthquake of Lisbon. 

The Seven Years* War. 

Battle of Plassey (June). 

Capture of Fort Dii Quesne (Nov. 25). 

Battle of the Plains of Abraham (Sept. 18). 

George III. (died 1820). 

Invention of the Steam-engine by Watt. 

Bepeal of the Stamp Act (passed 1765). 

Invention of the Spinning-machine by Ark- 

Wright. 
First Partition of Poland. 



A.D. 1773. The Boston Tea Party (Dec. 18th). 

1774. First Continental Congress. 

1775. Battle of Bunker Hill (June 17th). 

1776. Declaration of Independence (July 4th). 

1777. Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga (Oct. 

17th). 

1778. Franco-American Alliance (May 2d). 

1780. Arnold's Treason. 

1781. Comwallis' Surrender at Yorktown (Oct. 

19th). 
1783. Peace of Paris between Great Britain and 

the United SUtes (Sept. 3d). 
1786. Death of Frederick the Great. 
1789. Washington inaugurated President (April 

80th). 



B. Since the Great Revolution, 1789-1815. 



A.D. 1789. 

1790. 
1791. 
1792. 

1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 



Meeting of the States General at Versailles 

(May 5th). 
The first French Constitution. 
The Legislative Assembly {HU 1792). 
Beginning of the Revolutionary Wars {(iU 

1815). 
Execution of Louis XVI. (Jan. 21st). 
Reign of Terror (1793-94). 
Third and Final Partition of Poland. 
Bonaparte's first Italian Campaign. 
Peace of Campo Formio. 
Bonaparte in Egypt. 
Bonaparte First ConsuL 
Battle of Marengo (June 14). 



A.D. 1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 

i8oe. 

1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 



Peace of Lun^rflle. 

Peace of Amfens. 

Louisiana purchased by the United States. 

Napoleon I., Emperor (till 1815). 

Battle of Austerlitz (Dec 2d). 

Battles of Jena and Auerstaedt (Oct. 14th). 

Peace of Tilsit. 

Peninsular War (tiU 1814). 

Battle of Wagram (July 5th). 

Nai>oleon marries Maria Louisa. 

The Russian Campaign. 

Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16th-19th). 

Napoleon on Elba. 

Battle of Waterloo (June 18). ' 



The Period of the FIVE GREAT POWERS, 1815-1870. 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia. 



A.D. 1819. Cession of Florida by Spain. 

1820. Missouri Compromise. 

1821 . Independence of Mexico. 
1823. Monroe Doctrine announced. 
1825. Brazil separates from Portugal. 
1827. Battle of Navarino (Oct. 20tb). 
1880. July Revolution in Paris. 

1831. Suppression of the Polish Revolution. 

1882. Otto of Bavaria, King of Greece (^tiU 1862). 

1835. Seminole War {titt 1842). 

1836. Louis Napoleon in Strassburg. 

1837. Accession of Queen Victoria. 

1839. Independence of Belgium. 

1840. Louis Napoleon at Boulogne. 
1842. Maine Boundary Question settled. 

1845. Texas admitted into the Union. 

1846. Mexican War {tiU 1848). 



A.D. 1847. Surrender of the City of Mexico (Sept. 14th). 

1848. February Revolution in Paris. 

1849. Battle of Novara (March 23d). 

1850. The Erfurt Parliament. 

1852. Napoleon III. , Emperor {tiU 1870). 

1854. Invasion of the Crimea. 

1857. Sepoy Mutiny. 

1859. Liberatiou of Lombardy. 

1861. Civil War in the United States {tiU 1865). 

1862. Capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. 

1863. Battle of Gettysburg (July Ist to 3d). 

1864. Sherman's March to the Sea. 

1865. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14th). 

1866. Austro-Prussian War. 

1867. Alaska bought from Russia. 
1808. Spanish Revolution. 

1869. Opening of the Suez Canal. 



During the PRUSSIAN ASCENDENCY 1870-?. 



A.D. 1870. Franco-Prussian War (tiU 1871). 

1871. William I. Emperor of Germany. 

1871. Insarrection of the Commune. 

1872. Lord Mayo assassinated, 

1873. Ashantee War (.tiU 1874). 

1874. Disraeli, Premier (tiU 1880). 

1875. Insurrection in Bosnia. 

1876. Centennial. 

1877. Russo-Turkish War {till 1878). 

1878. Treaty of Berlin. 



A.D. 1879. 
1880. 



Resumption of Specie Payments in the U. S. 
Completion of the Cologne Cathedral (fjemtn 
1248). 

1881. Assassination of Alexander IL of Russia 
(March 13th). 

1881. Assassination of Garfield {died Sept. 10th). 

1882. Gambetta, Premier {since 1881). 

1883. End of Arabi Pasha's Rebellion. 

1884. Chilian Conquest of Peru. 

1885. Death of General Grant (July 23d). 



THE CHALDEAN ASCENDENCY IN WESTERN ASIA. 



1 



The plain watered by the Euphrates and Tigris 
formed one of the most ancient, prodnctiye, and 
thickly populated countries. Here was the centre 
and starting-point of that civilization which after- 
ward spread throughout Western Asia. Its primi- 
tive inhabitants, the Accadians, traced their origin 
to the moxmtainous country south of the Caspian, 
from whence they had spread over Susiana, the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and the fertile plain of 
Babylonia. 

Among this primitive population settled Semitic 
tribes, the Casdim or "conquerors" of the Bible. 
When they first came in contact with the Accadians, 
these Semites were mere nomads, wanting even the 
first elements of culture. These, however, they soon 
acquired from their neighbor, and quickly made 
themselves indispensable to the agricultural Acca- 
dians. In the course of time they formed a com- 
mercial aristocracy which finally usurped the su- 
preme power. The most brillicoit representative of 
this Semitic Dynasty was Sargon I. (4000 b.o.), 
whose patronage of learning caused the library of 
Agadd (Sippara) to become very famous. He made 
also several campaigns against Sym and Palestine, 
and it was to them that the influence of Babylonian 
culture upon the populations of the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean must first be traced. They bor- 
rowed the Babylonian system of weights and meas- 
ures, its division of the solar year, and its style of ar- 
chitecture. Its brick-built palaces, colossal remains 
of which are still extant, were unsurpassed in size 
and strength. In the second generation after Sargon, 
a horde of Gassites or Kissaeans under Khammuragas 
conquered Accad and transferred the capital from 
Agad6 to Babylon, which now became a city of im- 

gortance for the first time. The forces of Elam and 
hinar were overthrown and Khammuragas became 
King of the whole of Babylonia, the northern half, 
comprehending Sippara and Babylon, being known 
as Accad (the country of the highlanders), and the 
southern half, which included Huruk, Larsa, and Ur, 
the plain of Shinar. From this time onward (3750 
B.O. ) the country remained a united monarchy. Con- 
temporary with this falls l^e period of Early Egyp- 
tian civilization. 

EAKLY EGYPT. 

A. TJie Old Empire (5000-3500 B.a). 

Egypt is that part of the Nile valley which is 
north of the last cataract. At the dawn of history it 
was occupied by immigrants from Asia, who found 
the country settled by an aboriginal race, which 
gradually absorbed the newcomers. Different states 
were formed which were finally united into one 
monarchy by Menes, the founder of Memphis 
(6000 B.C.), whose descendants ruled over Egypt for 
more than five hundred years. They formed the 
1st and 2d dynasties and had succeeded in welding 
the central portion of Egypt together. The 3d 
d^asty (4449-4260 b.o.) added the peninsula of 
Sinai to its domain, where it worked the turquoise 
and copper mines. 

Durmg the fourth dynasty (4260>4068) the greater 



part of the Pyramid-tombs were erected in the 
necropolis of Memphis, on the edge of the Western 
desert. Traces and remains of more than seventy 
still exist. The largest, built by Khufu, or Cheops, 
was originally 480 feet high and still measures 450 
feet. The second pyramid, which was built by 
Khafra, measured 453 feet (at present 450 feet). The 
third one, frequently called the Bed Pyramid, was 
built by Menkaura (Mycerinus). It is still 204 feet 
in height (formerly 217 feet). The sacred guardian 
of the field of the pyramids is the great Sphinx, 
hewn from the rocks, to spare, as a Greek inscrip- 
tion says, each spot of cultivable land. During the 
5th dynasty (4068-3820 b.o.) we pass to the age of 
Ti, whose tomb, with its delicately sculptured walls 
of alabaster, is among the choicest of Egyptian 
monuments. The most illustrious monarch of the 
6th dynasty (3820-3500 B.c.) was Merira Pepi I., who 
fought against the Semites of Asia. 

With the close of the 6th dynasty ends the Old 
Empire, the exact boundaries of which are un- 
known. All that can be proved is that these ancient 
sovereigns possessed the tract about Memphis, and 
the line of country connecting that tract with the 
mines of the Sinaitio x)eninsula. There are no me- 
morials of them in the Delta, none in Upper Egypt. 
It is the glory of this x)eriod that it carried its own 
proper style of architecture to absolute and unsxir- 
passable perfection. Not only wood but granite and 
other hard stones were carved into shape by the ef- 
forts of the chisel. The use of monochrome colors, 
principally red, black, blue, and yellow, prevailed. 
The domesticated animals were not so numerous as 
at a subsequent period. The Egyptian of the Old 
Empire had dogs and apes for his companions, but 
not yet cats. For riding he had only asses, not jet 
horses. 

B. The Middle Empire (3064-2214 B.o.). 

From the seventh to the eleventh dynasty the his- 
tory of Egypt is a blank. Then (3064 b.g.) the 
Middle Empire begins. Great changes had taken 
place, and with the rise of the 12ui dynasty we 
find ourselves in a dijSerent Egypt. The southern 
boundary has been pushed thirty-five miles beyond 
the second cataract, and Thebes is the capital. The 
obelisk which marks the site of On (Heliopolis near 
Cairo), raised (3000 b.g.) bv Usurtasen L, is the 
oldest one we know of. These obelisks, cut from 
single blocks of stone (monoliths), characterize the 
Middle Empire just as the pyramids characterized 
the Old Empire. The '*I^e of Inundations'* 
(Meri, Moeris, Arsinoe) dug by Amen-em-hat 1 1 1., 
on the western bank of the Nile, formed a lar^e 
reservoir for regulating the river's water-supply. To 
the south of Meri he erected the so-called Labyrinth, 
a large palace for ceremonial acts. During the role of 
the 12th dynasty began that immigration of Semites 
in the Delta, which eventually gave it the name of 
Caphtor (Keft-ur, Greater Phoenicia). They succeed- 
ed not only in making the Delta their own, but even 
in conquering the whole coimtry, and under the name 
of Hyksos, ruling it for five hundred and elevezi 
years. Zoan or Tanis was made their capitaL 



EO-YPTIAN ASCENDENCY. 



0. The New Empire (1703-1288 B.C.). 

The native Egyptian monarch who drove ont the 
Hyksos, and became the founder of the 18 th dynasty, 
was Aahmes. With him began a new era of pros- 
perity and glory for Egypt. The injuries Egypt had 
endured at the hands of Asia were avenged upon 
Asia itself, and the boundaries of the Egyptian Em- 
pire were laid on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The successora of Aahmes penetrated far into Asia, 
subjugated one nation after another, exacted heavy 
tribute from the vanquished, and embelliRhed Thebes, 
their capital, with magnificent edifices. Egypt 
reached its zenith under the 19th dynasty (1462-1288 

B.C.). 

Bameses II., populai-ly call Sestura (the Sesostris 
of the Greeks), was the greatest monarch of the New 
Empire. He undertook campaigns toward the South 
to Donkola, toward the North to Asia Minor, and 
toward the East beyond the Tigris, to commemorate 
which he erected monuments in the conquered 
countries. He was also a great builder (Temples at 
Abydos, Memphis, and Thebes), but he cared more 
for the size and number of his buildings than for 
their careful construction and artistic finish. To 
this, however, Abu Simbel forms a striking excep- 
tion. A huge and solemn temple was hewn out of 
a mountain, and its entrance gpiarded by four colossi, 
each with a divine calm imprinted upon its mighty 
features, and with eyes fixed toward the rising of 
the sun. The 20th dynasty (1288-1110 b.o.)' had 
again to free the country horn, foreign rule, under 
' which it had sufifered for thirteen years. Set-nekth, 
the deliverer and founder of the dynasty, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Bameses ILL (Rampsinitus), the 
hust of the native heroes. On his accession Egypt 
was surrounded on all sides by enemies (Libyans, 
Hittites, Maxyes). Bameses III. conquered them 
all, and filled his cofifers with the spoil of his ene- 
mies. When peace was established he increased his 
wealth by building a fleet of merchantmen in the 
harbor of Suez, and by renewing the mining-stations 
of Sinai. He endeavored to sui-pass the monarohs 
of the 19th dynasty in the magnificence of their 
buildings. At Medinet Abu, opposite Luxor, he 
erected a palace of such solidity that it still remains. 
When he died he left his son, Bameses lY., a pros- 
perous and peaceful kingdom ; the Empire of earlier 
days had gone, and Egypt was generally contracted to 
its own borders, but within these borders it was at 
peace. The succeeding kings of the 20th dynasty 
were all named Bameses, and each was as insignificant 
as his predecessor. The high-priests of Amon at 
Thebes gradually supplanted their power, until at 
last all things were ripe for revolution, and the high- 
priest Hirhor seized the throne. He was the founder 
of the 21st dynasty (1110-980 B.C.), under which 
Egypt irrevocably lost the remnant of her Asiatic 
provinces and her ascendency in Western Asia came 
to an end. 

Finally (672 b.c), Egypt became a province of 



Assyria, divided into twenty districts, generaUj gov- 
erned by a native prince. 

T'Api, Thebaic Thebes, the Capital of the Nete Empin. 

Just north of the gorge of the Gebelein the Nile 
enters upon a broad green plain, spreading itself out 
on both banks of the stream. Here, there open 
out on either side lines of route ofiTering great ad- 
vantages for trade, on the one hand with the lesser 
Oasis, and so with the tribes of the African interior; 
on the other with the western coast of the Red Set 
and the spice region of the opposite shore. In tbis 
favored position had grown up a flourishing tovn, 
Ap€, or with the article, T-Ap6, which foim the 
Greeks represented by Thebai, whence our Thebes. 
During the 11th dynasty it became the capital of 
Egypt, which it continued to be until the BAm 
conquered the country and fixed their capital at Ztm 
The 18th dynasty, which delivered Egypt from tli? 
Hyksos, restored Thebes to her former rank, and 
during the Egyptian Ascendency it was not onlv tlte 
capital of the Empire, but one of the greatest cities d 
the world. As the New Empire surpassed the Old 
in power so did Thebes eclipse the older Memphk 
The city must have presented a most maryelloii^ 
appeai*ance when the architectural works of tbe 
Plmraohs stood erect and rose up from the eanL 
solid and massive as rocks on either bank of tl^ 
Kile, while the multitude of obelisks and colc^ 
towered up like a forest of stone. On the right 
bank rose the buildings of the residence of the Pb- 
i-aoh. Close* to the river stood the inunense teniplt<, 
behind these the palaces of the kings and nobler. 
and still farther from the river, in shady streets 
were the high, narrow houses of the citizens. 

The ruins of two colossal temples still remais. 
The greatest (1200x360 feet) is near the modem 
village of Kamak. A smaller one (over 800 feet 
long) is at the modem village of Luxor (two mill's 
south of Eamak). On the western bank was the 
famous Necropolis of Thebes. Looking up from tbe 
shore to the precipice of the western hills, hundn^i) 
of closed portals could be seen, some solitair, others 
closely ranged in rows. They were the tombs of tlii^ 
Thebans. The graves and the passages that led to 
them are all hewn in the rock. Separated from the 
first range of hills by a desolate ravine, there rises, 
farther to the west, a second wall of rock, wbicii 
the Arabs call Btban el-Moluk, i.e., the Gates d 
the Kings. Here are the tombs of the kings of tLe 
19th and 20th dynasties. The Necropolis contaiDeyl 
also many temples. The Bameseum, and near it tb 
temple of Amen-hotep TTT. with the famous colossi 
were near the modem village of Koomah. Vest- 
ward of it was the great temple and palace of Bam^ 
ses in. 

Homer calls Thebes the hundred-gated, a desig 
nation which must refer to the entrances of templf^ 
and palaces, since the city had neither walls uor 
gates. 
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L The earliest Assyrian princes of whom we know 
were merely petty nilera of Aasliur, the original cap- 
ital, from which it derived its name. It was not till 
long afterward that the chieftains of Asshnr became 
Kings of Assyria. From this time fonvard, however, 
their power continued steadily to gi'ow. Since 1500 
B.C., Assyria gradually took the place of the woid- 
out Chaldsean Empire, and played the cliief part in 
the affairs of Western Asia until the day of its final 
fall. After the northward extension of Assyria, the 
capital was moved from Asshur, some sixty miles 
farther north, to Nineveh (Nina, the fish-town) by 
Shalmaneser I. (1300 B.C.). The literature and cul- 
ture of Chaldiea now migi*ated into Assyria, and Nin- 
eveh took the place of Babylon. But about 1000 
B.C., Assyria declined for a while. David was en- 
abled to carry the Hebrew arms as far as the banks 
of the Euphrates, and Assyria itself was overrun by 
the Chaldtean King Sibir. 

Once more, however, the Assyiian power revived 
under Assur-natsir-pal (about 876 B.C.), an energetic 
warrior and great conqueror. Aimenia, Media, Susi- 
ana, Persis, and Chaldsea were traversed by his 
armies again and again, and his image was sculptured 
on the rocks at the sources of tlie Tigris. The cities 
of Assyria were enriched with the spoils of foreign 
victoiy. Splendid palaces, temples, and other public 
buildings were erected and adorned with elaborate 
sculptures and rich paintings. He was succeeded by 
his son, Shalmaneser 11. , whose long and prosperous 
reign of thirty-five years marks the climax of the 
Fii-st Assyrian Empire. But after his death (824 
B.O.) Assyria gradually declined, and in 745 b.o. the 
last of the old Assyrian dynasty was murdered. Pul 
seized the vacant throne and assumed the name of 
the ancient conqueror, Tiglath-Pileser. With his 
accession the Second Assyrian Empire may be said 
to begin. 

n. This Second Assyrian Empire was essentially 
a commercial one. It was founded and maintained 
for the purpose of attracting the trade of Western 
Asia. The resources of the Empire were reserved 
for the subjugation of Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, the rich and civilized marts of the ancient 
world. The conquered nations became subject prov- 
inces, governed by Assyrian Satraps ; while turbu- 
lent populations were deported to some distant part of 
the Empire. 

The third king, an usurper, who assumed the ven- 
erable name of Sargon, was the father of this |x>licy. 
In 720 B.C. he took Samaria and depoited twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred of its leading inhabit- 
ants into Media ; then he crushed the Philistines, 
made his way to Egypt along the sea-coast, through 
Philistia, and conquered the Egyptians at Baphia. 
Three years later (717 b.c), he took Carchemish, the 
wealthy capital of the once powerful Hittites, which 
commanded the great caravan road from the East. 
By this capture, Assyria became mistress of the trade 
of Westeni Asia. 

Under Sennacherib, Babylon, which had revolted, 
was captured. Its inhabitants were sold into slavery 
and the venerable city utterly destroyed (691 n.c). 
But it was rebuilt by his son and successor, Esar-had- 



don. Henceforward, Babylon became the second 
capital of the Empire, the Assyrian court residing al- 
ternately there and at Nineveh. This tactful policy 
pacified the South. His political sagacity was equal 
to the high military talents which enabled him to 
complete the fabric of the Second Empire by the 
conquest of Egypt (672 B.C.). It was divided into 
twenty satrapies, governed partly by Assyrians, partlj 
by native vassal-princes, who were, however, watched 
by a number of Assyrian garrisons. 

Esar-haddon was succeeded in 667 by his son As- 
sur-bani-pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, who 
was a munificent x^atron of literature and art. After 
the conquest of Susiana and Persis, which took 
place during his reign, the Assyrian Empire reachc^l 
its final limits. But it had within it the elements 
of decay, and the pride and ambition of the mon- 
arch brought about the coalition which ixibbed 
him of Egypt and well-nigh shattered the whole Em- 
pire. 

Assur-bani-pal found Egypt in a state of revolt 
Two oampaigus were required to quell it. Thebes 
was plundered and destroyed, the ground strewn 
with its ruins, and two of the obelisks at Kamak s^ut 
as trophies to Nineveh. Tyre surrendered to hJTn^ 
and far-oflf Cilicia owned his supremacy. Tlie name 
of the great King spread to the extreme west of 
Asia Mmor, and Gyges, of Lydia, voluntarily sent 
him tribute, trusting to Assyria for defence against 
the adherents of the dynasty he had displaced antl 
the Cimmerian hordes that menaced him without 
But Gyges soon discovered that the friendship oi 
Nineveh was a burden rather than a gain. The As- 
syrian Empire was threatening to swsdlow ui^ all the 
East. 

But in 652 b.c. a general insun*ection broke 
out, headed by Assur-bani-pal's brother, the Viceroy 
of Babylon, in the East, and by Fsammetichus oi 
Sais in the West. Fsammetichus, the Assyrian vas- 
sal-king of Sais and Memphis, succeeded in shaking 
oflf the Assyrian yoke and restoring the independence 
of Egypt ; for Assur-bani-pal was too much occupitnl 
with the revolt of Babylon. With great difficulty 
this revolt was crushed. Babylon and Cuthah wen- 
reduced by famine in 649, and Sammughes burut 
himself to death in his palace. The union of Baby- 
lonia with Assyiia now became closer than befon . 
It was administered by a subordinate and often- 
changed governor. But after Assur-bani-pal's deatl., 
these governors again began to extend their power, 
and one of them, Nabopolassar, made himself inde- 
pendent (625 B.C.). Assyria survived the loss of 
Babylonia but a few years. The storm at last fell 
ui:)on it from the North. Medes, Cimmerians, ain'. 
others united their forces against it ; the frontier 
cities fell first, then Nineveh itself was besieged, 
captured, and utterly destroyed (610 b.c.). 

The Assyrian Empire was now divided "between 
Media and Babylonia. (Continued in the text to 
MapV.) 

During the last years of the Fii'st Assyrian EDa]>irr. 
about 753 b.o., was founded the city of Borne. Von- 
temporary with the Second Assyiian Empire is tJit* 
conquest of Latium by Borne. 
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THE HOLY LAND AND LOWER EO-YPT. 



A NARROW but fertile strip of land, from ten to fif- 
teen miles in breadth, and one hundred and fiftj in 
length, shut in between Lebanon and the Sea, was 
the home of the Phoenicians, who called it Canaan, 
'* the lowlands." The Egyptians named it the laud 
of Keft, or '* the jmlm," of which the Greek Fhco- 
nike is but a translation. On this narrow strip arose 
the Phoenician cities. Byblos, with its dependency 
of Berytus, was perhaps the oldest settlement on the 
coast. It always formed a distinct terntoiy in the 
midst of the Phoenician confederacy. The principal 
towns of this confedei-acy were : Acco, Tyre, Sidon, 
Triix)lis, and Aradus. These cities were the first 
trading communities the world had seen. Their 
power and wealth, and even their existence, de- 
pended on commerce. Their colonies were origi- 
nally mere marts, and their voyages of discovery 
were undei'taken in the interest of trade. The tin 
of Biitain, the silver of Spain, and the pearls and ivory 
of India, all flowed into their hai'bors. But the pur- 
ple ti-ade was the staple of their industry. It was by 
the help of the wiwrer, or purple fish, that they had 
first becomo prosperous, and when the coast of Pal- 
estine could no longer supply sufficient j)urple for 
the demands of the world, they made their way in 
search of it to the coasts of Greece, of Sicily, and of 
Noi-th Africa. Thus the Phoenicians became the in- 
termediaries of ancient civilization. One of the ear- 
liest spots colonized by them was the Egyptian 
Delia, which became so thickly populated by Phoe- 
nicians as to cause it to be termed Kef t-ur (Caphtor), 
or Greater Phoenicia. This Delta was the space be- 
tween the most distant bmnches of the river Nile, 
which was called Delta on account of its almost tri- 
angular shape, resembling that of the Greek letter 
Delta (A), The point where the river begins to bi- 
furcate has remained about the same. Here the 
river anciently divided into three branches, the 
Pelusiac, runnmg east, the Canopic, running west, 
and the Sebennytic, which flowed between these 
two, continuing indeed the genei-al northward direc- 
tion hitherto taken by the Nile, and inercing the 
Delta through the centre. From the Sebennytic 
bmnch two others were derived, the Tanitic and the 
Mendesian, both of which emptied themselves be- 
tween it and the Pelusiac bi*anch. The lower part 
of the remaining two branches, the Bolbitio and the 
Phatnltic, were artificial, and were constructed prob- 
ably when the outer outlets began to dry up. It is 
by these two mouths that the river at the present 
day finds its outlet. 

In the Eastern part of the Delta, in the district of 
Gosen (or Goshen), the Hebrew nation arose. In 
that coimtry the descendants of Jacob became a na- 
tion ; Mosos condiicted the Hebrews out of Egypt 
(1320 B.C.). When the Hebrews had delivered 



themselves from the dominion of Egypt, they past- 
ured their flocks on the peninsula of Sinai, froL 
whence they threw themselves upon the rich upland- 
on the east of the Jordan. Then they desceDde>J 
into the valley and invaded the land beyond thf 
river. They conquered the Promised Land, bit 
without entirely subjugating the former inhabitank 
To the tribe of Levi was given the exclusive care anl 
service of the tabernacle, and all things used in ih 
religious ceremonial. The other twelve tribi^ 
named from ten sons of Jacob and two sons of J> 
seph (Ephraim and Manasseh), settled in sepai&v 
districts, which were more or less cut off from oi 
another by remnants of the former inhabitants, ai! 
formed an exceedingly loose union of twelve smi 
states under tribal chiefs, which was at times h:l 

Eressed by neighboring tribes. In order to mak 
ead against them, the tribes were firmly nnit«; 
into a kingdom. Thi-ee monarchs imled the nniti I 
tribes : Saul, David, and Solomon. Each reigni-i 
forty years. 

The progress of the nation during this brief spao^ 
is most remarkable. The first was merely a gt& 
eral ; the second was a warrior king, who ei^ 
larged the boundaries of Palestine, fixed the capiui 
at Jerusalem, and organized an army ; the tiiiil 
was a magnificent Oriental monarch. Under tLi- 
third king, Solomon, the Hebrews were the \^?i- 
mount i*ace in Syria. An empire 'had been fonue: 
which reached from the Euphrates, at Thapsacns, t • 
the Bed Sea and the borders of Egypt. Numeroc> 
monarchs were tributary to the Great King, win 
reigned at Jenisalem, which court vied in spkudr 
with those of Nineveh and Memphis. Bnt tLt 
2X>wer and greatness of the king had become u|- 
pressive to the bulk of the i)eople. Such a rapii 
growth was necessarily exhaustive of the natioi^ 
strength, and the decline of the Ismelites dates fix>'^ 
the di\-ision of the kingdom (976 b.c.). 

Behoboam, son of Solomon, drove the bulk of hi; 
native subjects into rebellion. In the place of ih 
mighty empire which under David and Solomcn 
took rank among the foremost powers of the earti 
we find two petty kingdoms. The kingdom of I^- 
i-ael (975-721), established by the revolt of Jenv 
beam, comprised ten out of the twelve tribes, juni 
reached from the borders of Damascus to within tin 
miles from Jeiusalem. It included the whole of tbo 
Trans- Jordanic territory, and exercised lordship over 
the Moabites. The kingdom of Judah (975-5><' 
was composed of two entire tribes only, and con- 
fined to the lower and less fertile portion of t^ 
Holy Land. It compensated, however, for Ih^^ 
disadvantages by its com])actness, its unity, tL' 
strong position of its capital, and the indomit.HM 
spirit of its inhabitants. 



THE POUR O-REAT POWERS. 



Two considerable empires arose (610 b.c.) out of 
the ashes of Assyria — the Babylonian and Median. 
These empires were established bj mntnal consent ; 
they were connected together by the ties of affinity 
which united their mlers. To Gyaxares, the founder 
of the Median Empire, the conquest of Assyria did 
not bring a time of repose. He engaged in a series 
of wars, and subdued to himself all Asia to the east 
of the Halys. 

The advance of his western frontier to this river 
brought him in contact with the Lydian power. 

The broad plains of the Hermus and Cayster, 
in which the Lydian monarchy grew up, are the 
richest in Asia Minor, and the mountain chains by 
which they are girdled, while sufficiently high to 
protect them, form cool and bracing sites for cities, 
and are rich in minerals of various kinds. 

The first Lydian dynasty of the mythical Atyads 
was succeeded by the second dynasty of the Her- 
acleids, whose rule lasted for over five hundred 
years. This dynasty ended with Gandaules, who was 
killed (690 b.c.) by Gyges, the founder of the third 
dynast^ — the Mermnadse. He extended the Lydian 
dominion as far as the Hellespont. During his 
reign Lydia was invaded by the Cimmerians. Gyges, 
after driving them out several times, was finally 
captured in battle and beheaded by them (652 b.o.). 
His great-gi-andson, Alyattes HI., succeeded in extir- 
pating the Cimmerian scourge. This was the king 
who (590 B.O.) was attacked by Cyaxares. After six 
years of fighting a treaty between Alyattes and 
Cyaxares was brought about (585 b.c.) by the kindly 
offices of the Babylonian King and the intervention 
of the Eclipse foretold by Thales. In order to 
cement this treaty, the daughter of Alyattes, Aiyenis, 
was married to Astyages, the son of Cyaxares. By 
this peace the three great monarchies of the time— - 
the Median, Lydian and the Babylonian— were placed 
on terms of the closest intimacy. From the shoi'es 
of the Mge&n to those of the Persian Gulf, Western 
Asia was now ruled by interconnected dynasties, 
bound by treaties to respect each other's rights and 
perhaps to lend each other aid in important con- 
junctures. 

Lydia especially rea])ed the fruit of this alliance. 
After the capture of Smyrna had provided it with a 
port, it rapidly pi-ogiessed in power and property. 



Its ships trafficked in all ports of the .SSgean, andb 
kings sent offerings to Delphi and affected to V 
Greek. It remained for Croesus, however, the sot .: 
Alyattes, to make himself master of the ^re&ltl- 
trading cities of Ionia. With the commerce •-: 
Ionia and the native treasures of Lydia alike at L: 
command, he became the richest monarch of hkis- 
and all the nations of Asia Minor as far as the EJ- 
owned his sway. 

The fourth of the great powers was Egypt. Aft«? 
the Assyrian garrisons had been driven out, and tl 
vassal-kings had been I'educed (not without Lyak 
assistance), Psammetiohus became the sole and ind^ 
pendent Lord of united Egypt. He was the fouBl: 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty, under which took \>]af> 
a revival of peace, power, and prosperity, accon- 
panied hj a revival of art. Sais, the capital of tk 
twenty-sixth dynasty, was adorned with bnildiic' 
which almost rivalled the mighty monuments f 
Thebes. Necho, the son of Psammetichus, strove t 
make the Egyptians the chief trading people of tb 
world. An attempt was accordingly made to nni: 
the Bed Sea and the Mediten-anean, by cutting i 
canal from Bubastis to the Bitter Lakes, and olj 
given up after the death of 120,000 of the labt^rei^. 
Phcenician ships were sent to circuinna\igate Afrii*:. 
and returned successful after three yeai-s' absence. 
But Necho*s dreams of Asiatic sovereignty were dis- 
sipated by his defeat at Carchemish at the hand^ • ! 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, in succeeding his father, i: 
604 B.C., found himself the undisputed Lord of ^ 
the countries between the Tigris and Meditem- 
nean. 

Babylon was now enriched with the spoils of for- 
eign conquest. Its buildings and walls were wortlj 
of the metropolis of the world. Hanging gardcL- 
were constructed for Queen Amytis (daughter o: 
Cyaxares), and the great temple of Bel was rooli-i 
with cedar and overlaid with gold. After a reign ( * 
forty-two years Nebuchadnezzar died (562 b.o 
Within eight years after his death the power pass*^ 
from the house of Nabopolassar. . Nabonidos n' 
raised to the throne, who, after a reign of serenteo 
and a half years, witnessed the end of the Babrloimr 
Empire (538 B.C.). During tliis period (6KV^> 
Borne quietly extended and consolidated its \)ove: 
over Latium. 



THE PERSIAN ASCENDENCY. 



DuRiNO the decay of the Assyrian power, the Aryan | 
tribe of the Persians pushed its way to the gnlf , 
which still bears their name. They overthrew, in 
549 B.C., the throne of Astyages, the mler of Media. | 
The Medes at once acknowledged the snpremacy of 
the Persian leader, Cyrus. Lydia (544) and Baby- i 
Ionia (538) shared very soon the fate of the Median , 
Empii'e, to which aftemv'ard, under the reign of ' 
C^mbyses, were added Egypt (525) and Ethiopia. , 
But during the long absence of Cambyses and the ' 
army in the Nile Valley the loosely-cemented empire 
began to fall to pieces. The revolt was headed by j 
the Medic tribe of the Magians, one of whom, ' 
Gomates, seized the throne. But after a reign of \ 
eight months he was slain, and Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, and probably heir-presumptive to the crown, 
was proclaimed Eling (521 B.c.). It cost Darius six 
years to reconquer the realm founded by Cyrus. Then 
at length he was free to organize the empire, fie 
made it a homogeneous wh'ble, with its centre at 
Snsa. fiere resided the monarch, the source of all 
authority. He governed the country through a 
highly centralized bureaucracy, the membei-s of 
which owed their offices to him alone. He divided 
the empire into twenty-three Satrapies, communica- 
tion being kept up between them by roads and posts, 
which all met in Susa. 

At the head of each Satrapy was a civil governor 
(Satraj)), generally connected with the King by 
blood or marriage. The troops of each Satrapy were 
commanded by a separate officer. Boyal scribes 
were employed to send up reports of the Satraps. 
After having thus reorgamzed the empu'e left by 
Cambyses, the boundaries were extended. The Indus 
was hist explored by a naval expedition under 
Skylax. This was followed by the conquest of the 
Punjaub. The Bosponis was bridged by Mandro- 
cles and the Scythian coasts of the Black Sea were 
swept by the Persian anny. Megabazus conquered 
Thrace and made Macedonia a tributary kingdom 
(513 B.C.). 

The first check the Persian arms received was 
when they tried to punish Athens and Eretria, who 
had dared to lend their aid to the King's revolted 
subjects (the lonians on the western coast of Asia 
Minor) and had borne a part in the burning of Sardes 
(500 B.C.). Mardonius was sent against the offending ! 
cities with a large army. But his fleet was wrecked 
off Mt. Athos and his land force surprised by the 
Thracians (492 B.C.). When, two years later, another 
Persian army was hurled against Athens, they were 
forced to retire by the genius of Miltiades. For 



three yeaw Asia was now astir with preparation? \ 
crush Athens, that had dared to defy the PeM;. 
Empire. Fortunately for the doomed city, L';n: 
revolted at the moment when the preparations itf. 
completed (487 B.c.). Before this revolt conlii ^ 
suppressed, Darius L, the second founder of t 
Empire, died (486 b.c). His, son Xerxes L,leJ ^ 
B.C.) a huge and unwieldy host against Hellas. E. 
succeeded in destroying Athens, and although no 4 
cisive battle had been gained by either side, X^rr 
had lost all confidence in his trooxis and histpr 
in him. He returned to Asia with the remaindvr 
his fleet and the greater part of the liuid for 
Mardonius was left behind, with three hima: 
thousand men, to complete the conquest. Ec f^i 
defeated at Platsece (479 b.c). This was the 1 
decisive victoiy of the whole war. The Persians^ 
forced to withdraw from Europe. The islands of t\ 
.^gean, the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, the ciu<^i 
of Thrace, and the command of the Hellespont, t^^ 
one by one wrested from the Great King by Aihm:. 
skill and enterprise. Xerxes I. was (466 b.c.)< 
ceeded by his son, Artaxerxes L (466-425), mi 
whose g^-andsons, Ai*taxerxes 11. and Cyrns Minor,, 
terrible civil war broke out. Cyrus marched agiii: 
his brother with thirteen thousand Greek meroL- 
ries and one hundred thousand Asiatics. The ktv; 
of Cunaxa (401 b.c.) made an end to Cyrus* life i. 
the civil war. The retreat of the remnant of d 
Greeks under Xenophon (the retreat of the ten tL"- 
sand) became one of the great feats of historr 4 > 
B.C.). Artaxerxes II. survived the day of Cw^. 
forty-two years. On his death he left to his son i: 
successor, Artaxerxes III., a decaying empire. E 
was a prince of more vigor and spirit th&n ^ 
monarch since Darius Hystaspes, and the pof^i 
reputation and general prosperity of the Emi' 
were greatly advanced during his reign. But lie ^^ 
poisoned (338 B.C.) by his vizier, Bogoas, who,aft'^' 
murdering all his brothers, raised Arses, Tourgcs*: 
son of Ariaxerxes III., to the throne. 

Two years later, Arses, with all his children, t^\ 
murdered by Bogoas, who now placed on the tk: 
a personal friend of his, Codomannus, who took '^ 
name of Darius III. (336 B.C.). Two years Ut; 
Alexander of Macedon crossed the Hellespont v:;: , 
an army of hardly thirty-six thousand men. Tl 
Persians were beaten at the Granicus (336 bcI - 
Issus (333 B.C.), and finally at Arbela (331 b.c,). T.* | 
last King Darius III. was murdered by the sam 
Bessus, which murder was quickly followed b/ ti | 
reduction of the rest of the Persian Empire. 
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HELLAS. 



Hellas, in its widest acceptation, was the name 
given to all conntries settled bj the Hellenes. It 
inclnded all branches of the Hellenic nation which 
had their language, manners, and culture in com- 
mon, without regard to the position or extent of 
their abode. 

Three dilTerent tribes were (since the 8th century 
B.C.) included in the common name of Hellenes. 

They were : 

I. The ^olians, an Aryan race, from which sprung 
the Ionian and Dorian tribes. Twelve ^olian col- 
onies were found on the north-west coast of Asia 
Minor. 

n. That part of the .Sk)lian8, which, before his- 
torical times, had spread over the southern mi*t of 
the Peloponnesus and the islands of the .^Sgean 
Sea, established themselves, finally, under the general 
name of lonians (emigrants) on the more accessible 
parts of the western coasts of Asia Minor. After the 
Doric invasion of the Peloponnesus they were joined 
by other emigrants from their old home. They 
filled the estuary land of the four great rivers 
(MfiBander, Cayster, Hermus and Gaicus), which was 
called, after them, Ionia. 

in. The Dorians, a tribe cognate with the lonians, 
who in prehistoric times had settled in the Thessa- 
lian mountains. Since 1100 b.g. they began to 
migrate southward, and finally found permanent 
abodes in the south of the Peloponnesus. The 
Southern Gyclades, Crete, Bhodes, and the south-west 
coast of Asia Minor, were also occupied by them. 

From the ^olian and Ionian coast of Asia Minor 
issued those maiiners who explored the interior of 
the Black Sea, on the one hand, and the coast of 
Italy on the other. The name of the Ionian Sea, 
which was retained by the waters intervening be- 
tween Epirus and Sicily, and that of the Ionian Gulf, 
the term by which the Greeks designated the Adri- 
atic Sea, are memorials of the fact that the southern 
and eastern coast of Italy were, once upon a time, 
discovered by seafarers from Ionia. The oldest 
Greek settlement in Italy, CumsB, was founded by 
the town of the same name on the coast of Asia Minor. 
Other Greeks soon followed in the path which those 
of Asia Minor had opened up. We may again dis- 
tinguish three leading groups. 

The original Ionian group, compi*ehended under 
the name of the Chalcidian towns, included in Italy 
Cumae, with the other Greek settlements near Vesu- 
vius and Bhegium. In Sicily were five Ionic towns, 
Zancle (afterward Messana), Naxos, Catana, Leon- 
tini, and Himera. The Achsean group embraced 
Sybaris and the greater part of the cities of Magna 
Grsecia. The Dorian group comprehended the ma- 
jority of the Sicilian colonies, while in Italy nothing 
belonged to it but Tarentum and its ofiset, Hera- 
clea. 

We ai*e accustomed to call these Hellenes Greeks, a 
name applied to them by the Bomans. They were a 
remarkably handsome, intelligent race, which had 
an invention of their own called the City^ which city 
in sending forth branches gave birth to otliors of 
the same description. One of these, Miletus, pro- 



duced three hundred towns, and colonized the entii^ 
coast of the Black Sea. Others did the same, tli 
Meditermnean Sea being encircled with a garW : 
flourishing cities. Each of these cities fonnedi 
sovereign state, which consisted 8im2>ly of a tor. 
with a beach or a surrounding border of fami 
What was the life of this city ? A citizen perfom^i 
but fittle manual labor ; he was generally snpport^l 
and always served, by slaves. He needed, hovKe;. 
but little help. He was very abstemious, oUtr. 
garlic, and a bit of dried fish constituting a uti^i 
His wardrobe consisted of sandals, a small shirt, aii 
a large mantle. His house was a narrow, ill-cci- 
structed cabin, which he only used for sleeping k 
The citizen passed his life in the public thoi'ougL£are<. 
discussing the best means for preserving acd ^■ 
grandizing his city, canvassing its alliances, tretitir, 
laws, and constitution. His occupation consLstei. 
substantially, of public business and war. He kvl t 
be a politician and warrior under penalty of deatl 
For most of these cities, built and scattered aloL 
the Mediterranean shores, were surrounded bv W 
barians eager to prey upon them. The citize 
therefore, was obliged to be under arms, for tL^ 
rights of war were atrocious ; a vanquished citT ti^ 
often devoted to destruction. A man might anj dij 
see his property pillaged, himself and his sons ei 
slaved, buried in mines, or compelled by the U tc 
turn a mill. 

War, in those days, was a combat between msi 
and man, in which the victory belonged to tk 
strongest and best trained. Consequently, the esse: 
tial thing to insure victory (which meant libeitj 
was to render each warrior the most resistant, ii 
strongest, and the most agile body possible. 

Therefore, young people passed the greater j^c: 
the day in the gymnasia, wrestling and racing. I' 
was their aim to produce strong, robust bodies, lb. 
nimblest and most beautiful possible, and no sT^te 
of education ever succeeded better in obtaioii; 
them. The Greek ideal of a citizen was a man i 
a fine stock and growth, well-proportioned, actiVr 
and accomplished in all physical exercises. Tu^ 
great national festivals of the Hellenes, the Olni 
plan, Pythian, and Nemean games, were the giv:^ 
promoters of physical culture. The victoricr/ 
athlete in the foot-race gave his name to the Olp 
piad ; his praises were chanted by the greatest poeti 
On returning to his native city he was received x 
triumph, and his strength and agility became tk 
pride of the place. Every athlete, once crownai 
was entitled to a statue. The Hellenes considerv.] 
the perfection of the human form as attesting dirii^ 
ity ; they made their idol of it, they glorified it i'^ 
ea^rth by making a divinity of it in heaven. 0:t i 
this conception statuary is bom, which adorned tiie 
sanctuaries with motionless, peaceful, august effig^^ 
in which human nature recognized its heroes and i'^ 
gods. Statuary, accordingly, is the central art if 
Hellas ; other arts are related to it, accompanj ;•- 
or imitate it. No other art has so well expres^^ 
the national Hellenic life ; no other was so culti- 
vated or so popular. 



HELLAS AND PELOPONNESUS. 



Greece (Hellas and Peloponnesus) is a small coun- 
try compared with its fame, and it appears still 
smaller if you observe how divided it is. The piin- 
cipal chains on one side of the sea, and the lateral 

chains on the other, separate a number of distinct : destroyed the Empire of Athens. Oq thif ov. 
valleys, forming so many independent districts — ! the Boeotians and Corinthians insisted that il. 
Bceotia, Argos, Messenia, Laconia, etc. To Amen- < should be burned and all the people sold into L 



or democratical government was in the ascfi: 
The result of the war was that Athens finalljl 
beg for peace. The Spartans held a council :. 
the confederates, who, after 27 years of varurt 



But Sparta resolved that she never slionld 
city to be destroyed by the hands of Hellenes v 
had acted so noble a part in the defence of . 
common country. Athens ceased to beap^ 
power, but destroyed she was not. On tte o: 



can eyes, a Greek state seems in miniature. 

In the oldest times (before 1200 b.o.), the mighti- 
est sovereign had been the King of Mycense, and 
when MycensD declined the neighboring town of 

Argos was the strongest state in the Peloponnesus, ^ , , 

its territory at one time extending far southward i the groves of the Lj^ceum and the Academjic 
along the east coast. The Spai'tans drove them out seat of a more glonous empire than the Ukd. 
of their southern territory and then out of Cynuria. can bestow or take away. 
Sparta had now all the country between Mt. Taygetus | After the humiliation of Athens, the S])artaL: - 
and the Eastern Sea. The territory remaining now i the absolute masters of Grcace. Bnt it n^ • 
to Argos was a district of from 8 to 10 miles long ; discovered that, instead of the freedom proni- 
and 4 or 5 wide, Laconia being about the same size. | them, only another Empire had been estabRsb^i . 
The loss of territoiy was followed by a decline of i the many oppressions which the allies had t<i -: 
authority, and Sparta began to rank, instead of Argos, I go were rendered still more intolerable bv tL> 
as the leading state among the Greeks. She kept ' weening pride and harshness of the SparU: 
this place for more than 500 years. But during the | manders. At this juncture E]>amiDondas lv 
Persian attack (see text to Map VI.) Sparta, though i Thebes. In the confidence of peace, a S^iartai. 
she dealt the death-blow at PlataBaa (479 B.C.), had 'eral had gained possession of the Tbebanr. 
been slow and untrustworthy as the leader of Greece. | The seizure was declared unjust at Sparta, bet: 
To Athens, wliich had displayed the greatest courage theless Sparta had kept it. Those who Jen r 
and enterprise, that war gave political supremacy, i the outrage were simply exiled from Thebes. ' 
Fifty je&TS after the battlo of PlataeaB, Athens was exiles, led by Pelopidas, delivered their eouDtrr: 
the mistress of more than a thousand miles of coast , the Spartans. From that moment the Thobaui^'. 
along Asia Minor ; she held as dependencies more ' to destroy Sparta. The^ would not have h'l., 
tlian 40 islands ; she controlled the straits between this object by the numerical force of their &nL 
Europe and Asia ; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean ' Epaminondas had not been able to conquer ih-i 
and the Black Sea uncontrolled ; she had monopo- \ his superior strategy. At Lenctra (37lB.r.itb' 
lized the trade of all the adjoining countries; her forever the prize of the Peloponnesian war-tit ' 
magazines were full of the most valuable objects ' reignty of Greece. A second victory at 3k 
of commerce. From the ashes of the Persian fire completed the ruin of the Spartan power, but £' 
Athens had risen up so supremely beautiful that her i nondas was killed (3C2 B.C.). It was Epamii: . 
temples, her statues, her works of art, in their ex- i who had raised Thebes to its great power ; tb^ 
quisite perfection, have since had no parallel in the ' no one like him left in Thebes, and after hi^ : 
world. its authority quickly ])assed away. Bnt Epami: 

But her very prosperity made her arrogant, haughty liad left behind an apt pupil, in the i^erson 
and tyrannical, which estranged her allies, and made , young King of ^lacedonia, who had been eth 
her enemies bold to attack her. This was the real by him while he resided as a hostage at Ti 
cause of the Peloponnesian war (431-404). Though With the knowledge eagerly imbibed from ly ' 
in the main a war for supremacy between the two , nondas Philip of Macedon combined wLat th' ' 
great powers of Greece, Athens and Sparta, it was | wanted, namely, the power of a monarcL is- 
also, to a certain extent, a struggle of principles, and ; boldness of an enterprising conqueror. 



First gaining admittance as a memberof tbe' *- 
Confederacy, he made use of this position t-:: 
all the Greek states under his leadership, ini^r- 
absorb them in Macedonia. Athens at lencu [ 



likewise, though to a lesser extent, a war of races. 

Speaking generally, the Ionian Greeks were 

banded together on the one side, and made common 

cause with the Athenians ; while the Dorian Greeks, 

with a few remarkable exceptions, gave their aid to | arms in the cause of expiring indei^endeDt'e. 
the Spartans. But political symimthy detennined, | decisive battle was fought at ChsercDea |3J^^ • j 
to a greater degree than race, the side to Which each j The victory remained to Philip, who, soon aft^' 
state should attach itself. Athens and Sparta were j sembled a congress at Corinth, and was Dacit-ii ' 
respectively, in the eyes of the Greeks, the represent- eral of the Confederate Greeks in the ww t' ' 
atives of the two principles of democracy and oli- 1 dertaken against Persia. But in 336 b.('. Iji ^''^ 
garchy ; and it was felt that according as the one or sassinated at JEgte, and that war was i^h^'- . 
the other preponderated the cause of oligarchical | his greater son, Alexander. t 



HELLENIC ASOENDENOT. 



Alexandeb was scarcely twenty years old when, at 
his father's death, he ascended the throne, and one 
of the first acts of his reign was to forc« the Greeks 
to choose him as commander-in-chief of the forces 
destined to act against Persia. 

He crossed the Hellespont (spring, 334 B.C.) with 
a force of over 30,000 foot and 4,000 horse. The 
battle near the Granicns (May, 334 B.C.) placed Asia 
Minor at his feet, and the death of Memnon, the 
only Persian general equal to the task of checking 
him, allowed him to advance into the heart of Per- 
sia. The Persian army was well-nigh annihilated in 
the pass of Issns (November, 333 b.c). 

Darius III. retreated across the Euphrates, but 
instead of pursuing him, Alexander turned south into 
Phcenicia. Damascus was taken, and the Phcenician 
seaports, except Tyre, surrendered without a blow. 

This caused the Phoenician fleet employed by the 
Persians to break up, and the best chance of the 
Persians against Alexander was now gone. Tyre 
was besieged and captured. Egypt hailed him as a 
deliverer from the Persians. Here he founded the 
city of Alexandria at the western mouth of the Nile, 
the future nval of Bome. At length (331 b.o.) the 
decisive moment came. 

A new army had been collected by the Persian 
Eling from his eastern dominions, and was strongly 
posted about thirty miles from the site of Nineveh, 
awaiting Alexander's attack. The battle was fought 
in October, at Gaugamela, twenty miles distant from 
Arbela, and ended with the total rout of the Persian 
host, the flight of Darius, and the fall of his Empire. 
Alexander returned in triumphal progress to Baby- 
lon, and went from thence in imperial pomp to Susa. 
Here he gave his army a rest, and carried out one 
part of his great scheme for the permanent union of 
the conqueroi's and the conquered by intermarriage. 
Darius was then pursued, first to Ecbatana, next to 
Bhagse, and Bactria, where the hapless monarch was 
seized and finally murdered by the satrap Bessus. 

The mysterious East still alluring him on, Alex- 
ander, exploring, conquering, and founding cities, at 
last reached the river Hyphasis (327 B.C.), where his 
army refused to proceed farther in the unknown 
regions. But instead of retracing his steps, he 
built vessels and descended the Indus, and thus ar- 
rived at the Indian Ocean. 

From here the fleet, under Nearchus, sailed 
through the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, while Alexander himself accom- 
panied the bulk of the army through the Iranian 
deserts to Babylon, which he made the capital of 
his Empire, which now now reached from the Adriatic 
to the Indus, and from the steppes of Central Asia to 
the Indian Ocean. In the midst of the immense 
labors of regulating this Empire, he perished (323 
B.C.), either by poison or by intemperance, having 
scarcely completed his thirty-second year. His chil- 
dren being yet infants, lus chief generals provided 



each for himself, and only thought of coDcib 
the greedy soldiery. 

For a few brief years a Greek ruler had h-! 
his hand the whole intellectual vigor of the H ; 
race, combined with the whole material ^>. 
of the East. After his death, the work to fk^ 
life had been devoted, the establishment of £ 
ism in the East, was by no means destrcjA] 
his Empire had barely been united vhei : - 
again dismembered, and amid the constaDt ^v 
of the different states that were formed m: 
ruins, the diffusion of Greek culture in iheh: 
prosecuted on a reduced scale. 

In the course of time Alexander's Eiiipi*^ 
changed into a system of Helleno- Asiatic stat^ 

After the disappearance (281 b.c.) of ik • 
lived Kingdom of Thrace, which, under Lrsb^ 
embraced not only Thrace, but also the vester. 
of Asia Minor, there remained the foUovui'l 
lenic States: 

MACEDONIA (capital, Pella), a militarr 
-compact in form, and with its finances in gixiJ i 
Greece was in general dependent on it, anil it^ 
received Macedonian garrisons ; especially tbt 
important fortresses of Demetri&s, in Magnesin 
cis, in Euboea, and Corinth, on the Isthm>. 
three fetters of tlie Hellenes'* But the stren^l ^ 
state lay, above all, in its original domaiD, tLi 
vince of Macedonia. 

ASIA, or the Empire of the Selencida* («•: 
Sbleucia), was nothing but Persia superficiJ^ 
modelled and Hellenized ; a rather loose ^o-. 
of states in various degrees of dependence, oi : 
ordinate Satrapies, and of half-free Gi-eek ch- 

EGYPT, or the Empire of the Ptolemies 
Alexandria), formed a consolidated and nnit^^ 
in which the intelligent state*craft of tii- 
Ptolemies, skilfully availing itself of anci^i 
tional and religious precedent, had establi*^ 
absolute government. They drew the vliole r: 
between India and the Mediterranean fromtif I 
nician ports to Alexandria, and made Egypt tl^:' 
commercial state of the world. 

A series of small indejjendent states, sb::-^ 
from the southern end of the Caspian Sea !. 
Hellespont, filled the whole of northern Asa)^ 
The most chai'acteristic among them was Atn p.- 
the true asylum of ancient Persian manne.'^ 
which the expedition of Alexander had ^^-^ 
out leaving a trace. In the interior of Asia \- 
was the Celtic state of Galatia. There tlirw < 
tribes had settled, without abandoning eitir^ 
native language and manners or their cou^^' 
and their trade as freebooters. In conseipt- 
bold and successful measures of opposition'" 
Gallic hordes. Attains, a wealthy citizen of Pt^x^ 
received the royal title from his native city i- 
queathed it to his [wsterity. This new coart ^- 
miniature, what that of Alexandria was on a graii • ^ 



ITALY-EARLY ROME. 



] 



FouB gronpB of peoples are to be regarded as 
having been original dwellers in Italy, before the 
Gi-eeks came by sea, in the South, and the Celts by 
land, in the North. On the Adiiatic coast we find 
various Illyrian tribes ; on the North-western coast, 
Ligurian tribes. The Etmscan (or Kas) formed the 
third people. Their first abode in Italy was in the 
valley of the Po, whence they were driven by Celts 
to the land which stiJl bears their name. Another 
Tuscan league existed in Campania. The i*emaining 
jMirt of Italy was occupied by a number of tribes 
closely connected with one another in language. 
These were the Umbri, Latini, and Sabini. The na- 
tions of this group are clearly to be regarded as 
having been the last to come into the peninsula by 
land before the dawn of history. Their movement 
southward did not come to an end until about 400 
B.G., at the time of the conquest of Campania, Luca- 
nia and Bruttium by the Samnites. Its further de- 
velopment is to be seen in the political annexation 
and linguistic assimilation, first of the whole of Italy, 
then of Western and Central Europe, by one of its 
tribes which was originally confined to very narrow 
borders, the Latins. Thirty cantons formed the 
Latin league, the political centre of which was the 
town of Alba. About 14 miles up from the mouth 
of the river Tiber arose, at a wholly unknown time, 
and under wholly unknown circumstances, ROME. 
The earliest boundaries of the Boman community 
were in the landward direction, about five miles dis- 
tant from the town ; and it was only toward the 
coast that they extended as far as the moutli of the 
Tiber. Larger and smaller tribes surrounded Bome. 
It seems to have been at the expense of these neigh- 
bors that the earliest extensions of the Boman ter- 
ritory took place. The Latin communities on the 
Upper Tiber and between the Tiber and Arno appear 
to have forfeited their independence in very early 
times. By these conquests the Boman tenitory was 
probably extended to about 190 square miles. An- 
other very early achievement of the Boman arms was 
the conquest and destruction of Alba, the ancient 
sacred metropolis of Latium. 

Bome gained, in consequence of that event, the 
right to preside at the Latin festival — a right which 
was the basis of the hegemony of Bome over the 
whole Latin Confederacy. 

All this happened during the regal period, the 
gi'eat achievement of which was the establishment of I 
the hegemony of Bome over Latium. The expulsion j 
of the Kings in 510 'b.c. made for a while an end to 
the expansion of Bome. Her lands were ravaged, ' 
and the Tuscans besieged, and seem even to have 
taken, Bome. But this danger from Etruria induced 
the Latin nation to adhere to the continued recogni- 
tion of the Boman supremacy after the expulsion of 
the Kings. 
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CiCJ 



Spurius Cassins enabled the Bomanst'nr 
over their enemies bv his I'enewal, consolidan 
extension of the ancient league betw6<>n K 
Latium, and (since 486 b.c.) tlie Eennc 
league enabled its members not onlj to 
but also to extend on all sides, tbeirpower . 
conquests wei« at the expense of the SabiD*^ I 
and Volscians. The Babines were soon co: 
but the struggle with the JEqui and YoLsok! 
more than a centuiy. 

The league had also to watch their old rsrr 
Eti-uscans. Twelve miles to the north of Y^i 
the powerful Etruscan city of Veii. A fori" 
Imaged between the rivals from 483-474 B.r., art 
of which Bome only recovered its grouci 
an armistice of 400 months, the war wa^s y 
(445 B.C.), and the Bomans recovered Fiden- 
other armistice of 200 months was made in *:: 
the expiration of which Bome resolved toe 
war by the conquest of Veil. It succumVd . 
B.C. to the peraevering and heroic energy of il 
Furius Camillus, Veil waa destroyed. Tb^- 
mcnt that the two bulwarks of the Etmscan l 
Melpum and Veii, yielded on the same day, i- 
mer to the Celts, the latter to the RomaiiN l 
merely a melancholy legend, but it at acp 
volves a deep historical truth. TliedonMei* 
on the north and on the south, and the fall 
two frontier strongholds, were the beginnings: 
end of the great Etruscan nation. 

The fall of Melpum gave the Celts thei^li - 
bank of the Po, and Celtic swarms rapidly ovr- 
noi-thera Italy and besieged Clusiiiin. S^iL: 
were the Etimscans that they invoked helj) (ii 
bitter enemies, the Bomans. The Bomiins il-^ 
to send assistance, but despatched euvif, 
sought to impose upon the Celts by hand' 
guage. Wlien this failed, they thonght tlit; 
with impunity violate the law of nations ic - 
with barbarians. They fought in theraik 
Clusines, and a Gallic officer was stabW Iv 
man envoy. Bedress being refused, the Gi*^ 
up the siege of Clusium and marched on Roi> 
the AUia (July 18, 390 b.c.) they met the Pi- 
army, which was not only totally deftatel 1; 
greater portion was carried to the right t'- 
the Tiber. The capital was thus left to tk r. 
of the invaders, who marched through tliv 
gates into Bome. After murdering all t-C 
with, they burned the city (390 b.(\). T^^' 
remained for 7 months beneath the rock of t^ 
tol, when they received information as toii\^'- 
having invaded their recently acquired tem* 
the Po, and were thus induced to accept tk ''^ 
money that was offered to secure their retreH 
city soon arose out of its ruins, and Romest" 
her old commanding position. 






THE CONSOLIDATION OP CENTRAL ITALY. 



Onb rasult of the Celtic invasions had been the ex- 
tension of the Samnite league, which was for the 
mountain tribes what the Latin league was for the 
plain. One Samnite horde after the other fell upon 
the Greek colonies in Lucania and Campania, which, 
weakened as they had been by the Celtic attack, 
were unable to resist the barbarians. But Samnium 
lacked a leading community, and consequently there 
was no jiolicy of conquest. Every Samnite horde 
which had sought and found new settlements pur- 
sued a path of its own. They filled a large space, 
while yet they showed no disposition to make it 
thoroughly their own. Instead of Samnitizing the 
Hellenes, they became Hellenized. The old moun- 
tain home of the Samnites alone remained unaffected 
by these innovations, which powerfully contributed 
to loosen still more the bond of national unity, which 
from the first was loose. It was this variance be- 
tween the Samnites of the plain and the Samnites of 
the mountains that led the Bomans over the Liris 
and became the immediate cause of the Samnite 
wars. It was nothing else but a gigantic struggle, 
lasting more than fifty years, between the mountain 
and the plain. The question at issue was, whether 
Italy should become united and civilized, or would 
be doomed to remain a loose collection of shepherd 
tribes. The fii*st Samnite war was soon over (343- 
341 B.C.), and had not much result ; both sides were 
willing to make i^eace, especially Bome, for she was 
just then afraid of her allies, the Latins, who had 
asked in vain to be admitted to the full rights of 
Boman citizens. The struggle lasted nearly three 
yeai's (340-338 B.C.), and ended with the dissolution 
of the Latin league. Instead of the one treaty be- 
tween Bome on the one hand and the Latin confed- 
eracy on the other, x>ei'})etual alliances were entered 
into between Bome and the several confederate towns. 
The Latin league was transformed into a Latin state. 
Twelve years after the pacification of Latium broke 
out the second or great Samnite war (326-304 B.C.). 
It was a general uprising of the Italian nations against 
consolidated Latium, Etruscans and Celts joining 
the Samnites. The fall of the chief stronghold 
of Samnium (Bovianum, 305 b.o.) teiminated the 
twenty-two years* war. The victory of Bome was 
complete, and she turned it to full account. 

The region which separated Samnium from Etruria 
was penetrated by two military roads, both of which 
were secured by new fortresses. The noiiihem road 
covered the line of the Tiber, the southern ran along 
the Fucine lake. The Appian road secured Apulia 
and Campania. 

Tliese roads served to connect together a series of 
road-foriresses (Latin colonies). By their means 
Samnium would be in a few years entirely sur- 
rounded, isolated from the rest of Italy, and com- 
pletely in the grasp of Bome. Such a peace was 
more niinous than the most destructive war. With 
the help of Celts and Etiiiscaus, Samnium, five 
years after the peace, renewed the struggle (Third 
Samnite war, 299-290 b.c), which culminated in the 
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decisive Boman victory of Sentinum (295 v 
Five years afterward Samnium begged for peafv 
became a subject-ally of Bome. Bome was iki? l 
tress of Centi-al Italy. She had subdued \h \. 
uites and Etruscans, and had driven back the dr. 
and there were only some Greek cities in the S 
to stand against her. Among them was y&i 
Tarentum, old treaties with which prohibited E- ^ 
ships of war from passing the promontorr of L. 
ium. A Boman war fleet on its way to the Vm/. 
coast, overtaken by storms, sought refuge in iht l 
bor of Tarentum. The Tarentincs attacke<l tlie -- 
sels, capturing firve. A Boman embas.<^ i 
came to demand reparation being grossly mrj- 
a Boman army advanced into the Tarentine km 
The Tarentines called to their assistance Prrrli 
Ei^irus, the renowned leader of mercenaries. - 
landed (280 b.c.) with twentv-five thousainl t 
and twenty elephants. For the first time the l\<. 
militia had to fight with regular soldiers — the Iv- 
Macedonian x)halanx. The Bomans were cod j- 
by tactics, but fled only when Pyrrhus laniicbttJ '. 
elephants (the Lucanian oxen) upon their veiit. 
ranks (battle of Heraclea, 280 b.c.). He conq 
the Bomans again at Ausculum in Apulia (279 • 
but was finally completely defeated at BeneTi 
(275 B.C.). Bome had expelled the HeUenif. 
eigner from Italian soil. It is more than pr 1>^ 
that the i-epelling of the Celtic and Hellenic r 
sions played an imix)rtant pai-t as a reason for ^ 
tralizing the military resources of Italy in tbel. 
of the Bomans. Wnen they took the lead L 
great national struggle and compelled the Etrosci. 
Latins, Sabellians, Apulians, and Hellenes alTi 
fight under their standards, that unity obtain&li' 
consolidation and recognition in state law ; aiii 
name Italia, which originally pertained oulj 
the modern Calabria, was gradually tranHferml r ^ 
w^hole of the peninsula south of the Apennin*^ I 
earliest boundaries of thLs great armed confe<Ir% 
led by Bome, reached, on the western coast, i^ . 
as the mouth of the Amus, on the east, as fari: . 
iEsis. 

The new Italy had thus become a political bl; 
it was also in the courae of becoming a uat: 
unity. Alreadv the raling Latin nationalitT _ 
assimilated to itself the Sabines and VolseiarA j" 
had scattered isolated Latin commnnities (tLt; L 
colonies or road-fortresses) over all Italv. i. 
great southern highway, which acquired, in the 
tress of Beneventum, a new station, intennHL 
between Capua and Venusia, was continued as fa:- 
the seaports of Tarentum and Brundusium, audi*^ 
established the dominion of Bome in the intm' 
Lower Italy. 

These germs were merely developed when, ^■ 
quently, the Latin language became the nj •- 
tongue of everyone entitled to Boman citizcDsIi^j 

The singular cohesion which that confal^n' 
subsequently exhibited under the severest >!;* 
stami)ed their great work with the seal of succe^' 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND PUNIC WARa 



The circn instances of the straggle with Pjrrhus 
and the Southern Italians had forced Borne to be- 
come to some extent a maritime power. As mistress 
of Italy, she had to pix)tect the exposed Italian coasts. 

Accordingly, a fleet began to be formed as early as 
338 B.C., which received constant additions. Bnt 
this new tendency on the pai't of Borne could not 
fail to provoke the jealousy of the chief maritime 
power of the Western Mediterranean, Carthage, 
whose ixjlicy it had always been to oppose the es- 
tablishment of any naval rival in the waters which 
she regarded as her own. Thus, unfriendly feelings, 
arising out of a consciousness of clashing interests, 
had for some time been growing up between Carthage 
and Borne, and nothing was needed but a decent 
pretext in order that the two lukewarm friends 
should become open and avowed enemies. The pre- 
text was not long wanting. The Mamertines of 
Messana being threatened with destruction by the 
combined Carthaginians and Svracusans, applied for 
help to Borne, which at once invaded Sicily, and by 
an act of treachery made herself mistress of the dis- 
puted port. War with Cai*thage necessarily followed, 
a war for the ]x>ssession of Sicily and for maritime 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. 

The Carthaginian empire was in its constitution 
not unlike that of Borne. Both had grown out of 
one city as their centre ; both niled over allies of 
alien and of kindred race ; both had sent out numer- 
ous colonies, and through them had spread their 
nationality. 

What, then, was the decisive force which, after the 
long trembling of the balance between Bomo and 
Carthage, turned the scale ? It was the homogene- 
ousness of the material out of which the Boman 
state was constructed, as compared with the varied 
elements which formed the Carthaginian. 

The Bomans were Latins, of the same blood as 
the Sabines and all the other races which formed the 
principal stock of the population of Italy. They 
were related in blood with the Greeks of Southern 
Italy, and they harmonized in a great measure with 
tlic Etruscans in their mode of life, in ]X)litical 
thought and religious rites. But the Carthaginians 
were strangei's in Africa, and they remained so to 
the end. 

The first Punic war lasted twenty-three years (264- 
241 B.O.). The long duration of the struggle showed 
that the combatants were not unequally matched. 
The strength of Bome lay in the warlike qualities of 
her citizens and subjects. Carthage was immeasur- 
ably superior in wealth. In this first war several 
great naval battles were fought (in 260 b.c. at Mylae, 
in 256 B.C. at Ecnomos), and the decision was brought 
about by the victoiy of Catulus near the -^gatian 
Islands (241 B.C.). 

The prize of the war, the beautiful island of Sicily, 
was gained by the victorious Bomans. But this was 
not the only result. The superiority of Bome over 
Carthage wa« shown, and the *' war concerning i. 



gi'eat and important as it was, was only the y. 
to the greater and more important stmgqi*' 
established the dominion of Bome on the r:.. 
Carthage. 

This greater struggle broke out twentv-thri ; 
after the first Punic war, and lasted sevente^i 
(218-201 B. c. ). This second Punic war was m • , 
a disputed boundary, about the possession c: u 
ince or some partial advantage ; it was a nt 
for existence — for supremacy or destruction. I 
to decide whether the Hellenic civilization 
West or the Semitic civilization of the Ea>t • 
bo established in Europe. 

The plan of the Bomans, to land their mair 
in Africa wliile a second army should onp*. 
CaHhaginian troops in S^xiin, was thwart 
Hannibars daring overland expedition to Iblj 

Crossing the Pyrenees with 50,000 f.x.t. 
horse, and 37 elephants, Hannibal ti-aversod S*.- 
Gaul to the ford of the Bhonc, near Oranjre. ' 
he went along the eastern side of the Rhone a 
as Vienna, where he turned eastward to foll'^ 
coui'se of the Isere. Crossing the Little St. B»r 
he descended into Italy along the coni-se i: 
Dorea Baltea. Unvaiying success accomi«i:i' 
fi'om the fii'st moment of his setting foot m '•: 
He beat the Bomans on the Ticinns and the I 
in 218 B.O., and again at the Trasimene Lake i < . 
His success rose higher and higher, nntil i: 
minated in the crowning victory at Cannse (21* 
But from this time the vigor of Hannibal's r 
relaxed; its force seemed spent. ForHannil-oi 
difficulties began which are inseparable from : 
paign in a foreign country, at a great distan^^ 
the native resources. He remained the terrt.r 
Bomans, but it became now more and moi^ ai] 
that the resources of Bome were BUi>erior to tl > 
her enemies. Gradually she rose from her Ul 

Yielding on no point, she kept up vigorci^; 
defensive against Hannibal, while she pa&s<4 t 
offensive in the other theatres of war, in ^ 
Sicily, and finally in Africa ; and, having thor. 
reduced and weakened the strength of herailvt 
she dealt a last and decisive blow against Ei: 
himself at Zama (202 b. c. ). Hannibal returc* 1. 
an absence of thiiiy-six years, to the city of hi> 
not as a triumphant victor, but as a defeateil g^^' 
to tell his fellow-citizens that not only the I- 
but the war, was lost. 

The immediate results of the second Pan- 
were the conversion of Spain into two Roma: 
inees ; the union of the hitherto depemleut 
dom of Syracuse with the Boman province of > 
the establishment of a Boman instead of the u 
ginian protectorate over the most imiwrta:: 
midian chiefs ; and lastly, the conversion of C^^ 
from a powerful commercial state into a deft : 
mercantile town. In other words, it establi^ii i 
uncontested hegemony of Bome over the '»' 
region of the Meditentinean. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE WESTERN BASIN OF TEJ 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

200-50 B.C. 



In the very year of the conclusion of peace with 
Carthage (201 b.c.) Borne recommenced hostilities in 
the plain of the Po, where the Gauls had, ever since 
the invasion of Hannibal, defied the Roman authority 
and maintained their independence. It was only by 
energetic and repeated efforts, and by skilfully 
fomenting tlie divisions among the tribes, that Borne 
once more established her dominion over this fair 
and fertile region, forcing the Gauls to become her 
reluctant subjects (191 b.c). This conquest was fol- 
lowed by a fresh aiTangement of the territory. The 
line of the Po was taken as that which should bound 
the strictly Boman possessions. Beyond the Po, the 
Gallic communities, though allowed to retain their 
existence and their native governments, were espe- 
cially required to allow no fresh immigrants to settle 
on the southern side of the Alpine chain. 

But the greatest undertaking of this period was to 
remove out of the way the city which, however re- 
duced, was still felt to be Bome*s sole rival in the 
western world, and to assume the actual government 
of a new dependency in a new continent. This deter- 
mination was in no way forced upon Bome by cir- 
cumstances, but was decided upon as the coui*se best 
calculated to advance Boman interests. 

After the second Punic war Bome had taken under 
her protection Massinissa, King of Numidia. 

The time from the peace of 201 B.C. to the break- 
ing out of the war of exteimination in 149 b.c. was 
filled with unintennipted attacks of Massinissa against 
the integrity of the Carthaginian possessions. The 
fact, that he was useful to the Bomans in their wars 
in Spain, encouraged him in the belief that he could 
act as he chose. He continually advanced fresh claims 
upon the Carthaginian territory, and thus forced the 
unhappy city again and again to have recourse to the 
arbitration of Bome. The embassy which in 157 b.c. 
was despatched by the Senate to inquire into the 
affairs of Africa contained among its membei*s the 
most uncompromising enemy of Carthage, Marcus 
PorcinsCato. The Carthaginians appealed to their 
just lights, guaranteed by treaty. Massinissa, on the 
contrcury, declared his readiness to accept uncondi- 
tionally the decision of the Bomans, whatever it 
might be. The Carthaginian appeal to their rights 
api)eared to Cato in the light of presumptuous defi- 
ance, and he determined to humble them to the dust. 
With astonishment and jealous envy he had observed 
the flourishing condition of their countiy. Though 
they had lost their foreign possessions, Carthage was 
still a town full of life and wealth. The port was 
thronged with shipping, and the streets and market- 
places were crowded with a busy multitude. The 
countiy was cultivated like a garden, and signs were 
everywhere visible of wealth and prosi)erity. Ho 
returned to Bome with the finn conviction that Car- 
thage must be swept from the face of the earth, if 



Bome was to continue to exist. This polirrfr 
allies in the mighty influence of the Boman k. 
and great capitalists, on whom, after the destr> 
of the rich moneyed and mercantile city, itsial: 
ance would necessarily devolve. The desin-1 » 
sion was soon found. The GarthagiDiao\ L 
been unable to procure from Bome any rx^p^ 
for sevei*al losses of territoiy, which they ki 
tained at the hands of Massinissa, finally took ni< . 
themselves. The Boman Senate promptly u^.. 
this a breach of the peace. Two Roman an 
landed at XJtica, and the consuls required tb i 
arming of the city. They humbly submitteiL I 
when ordered to abandon their city and mak^ a: 
settlement ten miles from the sea, the CartliagL^: 
resolved on a desperate resistance. With the pu 
sacrifices on the pai*t of all the inliabitauts, m 
regard to rank, age, or sex, new equipmenUi. 
provided. Weapons were manufactured kj i 
night. A new fleet was built in the inner W 
and the first attack of the Bomans was manfnliT 
pulsed. 

When the third year of the war was drawing : 
j close Caiihage was completely blockaded by i- 
I and sea, and Scipio could suspend his opent 
I leaving famine and pestilence to complete vk 
I had begun. In the beginning of the spring o: 1 
' B.C. the city was captured. But not until thesis 
day after the Bomans had entered the town . 
I the wretched remnant of the Carthaginian p 
I surrender. Fifty thousand men, women, and chb: 
I were carried off as prisoners. The conquered ! : 
, was now given up to plunder and then coniip^^ 
the flames. The plough was drawn over the si - 
I destroyed Cai-thage, and a solemn curse ^^ ! 
I nounced against anyone who should ever underi 
I to build a new town on that spot. 
I The greater part of the Carthaginian territorr^ 
. joined to Utica, which now became the capital - 1 
' Boman province of Africa. The Nnmidian fc-; 
' was not enlarged. It was left to internal disl- 
! which rendered it a safe neighbor. ^ 

I Twenty-five years after the destruction of CArtt 
Southern Gaul was conquered (121 b.c.), andtbtH 
** Province" was foimed whereto the title k^' 
since adhered as a proper name — Provence. 

Three years later (118 b.c.) the troubles begaj 
Africa which led to the Jugurthine war and the ri 
absorption of the Numidian Kingdom. 

Tliis war first brought prominently into notn-^^ - 
I two great party leadei-s, Marius and Snlla. •>^[; 
\ was it ended when a real danger threatened l- 
I from the barbarians of the North, a dangfj • 
I which Marius with difficulty saved her. A'j • 
I ceutuiy after the destruction of Cartba?e ^ 
was undisimted mistress of the western basin ^u - 
I Mediterranean. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OP THE EASTERN BASIN OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 



I 



The conclnsion of peace with Cartilage (201 b.c.) 
was followed by an attack on Macedonia, whose king, 
Philip, liad lent aid to Carthage. The proclamation 
by the Roman general Flamininus (198 b.c.) of lib- 
erty and indepeudence to the Hellenes, by depriving 
Fhiiip of his Hellenic allies, settled the war. He v/aa 
defeoted at Cynoscephalai (197 B.C.), and was only too 
glad to be allowed to retain bis greatly weakened 
kingdom. Thirty yeai-s later, the Macedonian King- 
dom was divided np into four districts. Its last 
king, Persena, died aa prisoner in Borne (166 B.C.). 
The weakness of Macedonia enconraged Antiochua of 
Syria to extend his dominions. In 19'2 B.C. he landed 
in Greece with ten thousand five hnndred men. 
At the same time a Itoman force of twenty-five 
thousand men landed iuEpirns. ThoEomansdrove 
Antiochue back into Asia, and defeated him in the 
great battle of Magnesia, 190 B.C. By this victoir 
Rome did not acquire a single inch of fresh tern- 
toiT, but she was able to reward her allies, Eumenes 
of Pergamus and the Rhodiana, in such a way as to 
make it apparent to the whole East that the Bomon 
alliance was highly profitable. 

The small state of Pergamus was made into a pow- 
erful empire. Hardly sixty years later (130 n.e.), the 
childless Attalus III. left by will this empire to 
the Roman people. It was then transformed into 
the Roman province of Asia. 

East of the province of Asia was the Kingdom of 
Pontus. ruled since 120 b.o. by Mithradatea V. This 
energetic ruler had gradnallyadded to his patrimony 
allthecoast of the Black Sea aa far as the Danube, and 
now thought himself quite a match for Borne, which 
was just then convulsed by civil war (88 s.r.). He 
overran Galatia, Phrygia, and the province of Asia, 
and proclaimed himself the deliverer of Asia from 
the Roman yoke, ordering that all Romans on Asiatic 
soil should on one day be massacred, which caused 
tlie death of eighty thousand persons. The Romans 
confided the conduct of the war to SnUii, who (86 B.C.) 
destroyed the Pontic amiy at Clueronea (Map xuix.). 
He recovered Greece, Macedonia, and Asia Minor. 
By the peace of Dardanus [84 b.o.) Mithmdates had 
not only to abandon all his conr|uests, but had to 
surrender his fleet and pay a fine of two thousand 
talents (nearly three millions of dollars). These 
disasters encouraged hia Bosporanic provinces to 
revolt, and while trying to snbdne them, he was, 



ii.R.). He was only too glad to make peace with the 
Bomans, in order to subdue his own rebels and be- 
gin his preparations tor the unnvoiJablo struggle. 
The attack of Mnrcna had shown him what he had 
to e\i>ect from Iii)me. Nothing was left undone that 
care and energy could accomplish toward the con- 



straction of a power which might fairly hope to hold 
its own when the time for a final trial of strength 
with Rome should arrive. It come (74 b.c.) wlien 
Nicomedes III. bequeathed Bithynia by his last will 
to the Roman people. Had Mithradatea allowed 
Bomo to take jKissessioD, the Pontic Kingdom vonld 
have been laid open to attack along the whole of its 
western border. He therefore resolved to fwize 
Bithynia before tho Romans could occnpy it. This 
brought about the final straggle (Third MithrKtIatJc 
War, 74-C6 B.C.), which lasted nearly nine year^ 
The protraction of the war was owing, in the first 
place, to the genius and energy of the Pontic mon- 
ai-ch, who created army after army, and who gradu- 
ally learned the wisdom of avoiding pitched battles. 
It was further owing to the participation in it of a 
new foe, Tigrancs, who brought to the aid of Mitli- 
radates a force exceeding his own, and very consiii- 

Rome was barely capable of contending at one and 
the same time with two such kingdoms as those o! 
Pontus and Armenia, and up to the close of C7 B.C. 
she had made no great impression on either of her 
two fldversaiies. But now the genius of PompOT 
devised a scheme by which an immediate and deci- 
sive result was made attainable. His treaty with 
Phraates, King of Parthia, brought a new power 
into the field^a power fully capable of tnming the 
balance in fnvor of the side whereto it attache<l it- 
self. The attitude of Phraates paralyzed Tigranee, 
and the Pontic monarch, deprived of the succors on 
which he bad hitherto greatly depended, was com- 
pletely overmatched. Defeated near the Armenian 
border by the Romans under Pompey, and forbidden 
to seek a refuge in Ai-menia by Tigranes, he bad ni> 
choice but to yield his xiatrimony to the victors anJ 
f o retire to those remote territories of which he bad 
become possessed by conquest. 

His spirit was still unbroken, and he formed tho 
bold plan of invading Italy from the north ; but at 
last his son, Phamaces, was proclaimed king by tbe 
soldiers who were unwilling to embark in so wild a 
project. This broke his spirit, and the great war- 
rior who had withstood the power of Rome for 
twenty-five years took poison. It waa ineffectual. 
from the frequent use he had made of poisons and 
antidotes, and he was, at his own request, killed by 
a faitlifid Gaul in his service (63 b.c). 

The death of Kitbrodates was looked upon by the 
Romans as equivalent to a victoiy : the messengers 
who reported to the general the catastrophe appeared 
crowned with laurel, as if Ihey had a victoiy to an- 
nounce, in the Boman camp before Jericho. In him 
a great enemy was borne to the tomb— gi-oat*r than 
hail ever yet withstood the Romans in the indolent 
East. 



THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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When Pompey, the conqueror of Mithradates, 
reached Borne (61 b.c), he received a two day's tri- 
nmph. Now at the height of his popularity, he might 
have usurped supreme power, had he not lacked the 
necessary energy and determination. He soon found 
that when the first gi^atitude was over he was not 
near so powerful with the government as he expected 
to be. The refusal of the Senate to grant the allot- 
ment of lands requested by Pompey for his veterans 
led to a complete break between him and the gov- 
ernment, and resulted (59 b.c.) in the so-called "Fmt 
Triumvirate, a union of Pompey, Ci*assus, and Cffisar, 
who usurped the whole power of the Senate and Peo- 
ple, and bound themselves by oath to permit noth- 
ing to be done without their unanimous consent. 
Events then passed through their inevitable course. 
The death of Ci*assus (53 b.c.)) and the battle of Phar- 
salia (48 B.C.), left Caesar the master of the world. 

At this moment nothing could have prevented the 
inevitable result. The dagger of Brutus (March 15, 
44 B.C.) merely removed a man, but it left the fact. 
The battle of Actium (31 b.c.) reaffirmed the destiny 
of Bome, and the death of the republic was illustrated 
by the annexation of Egypt. The circle of conquest 
around the MediteiTanean was complete — the func- 
tion of the Bepublic was discharged. 

Thus the military organization common to all the 
cities of antiquity at length had its effect — a sad ef- 
fect. War being the natural condition of things, the 
weak were overpowered by the strong, and more than 
once one might have seen formed states of consider- 
able magnitude under the control or tyranny of a vic- 
torious and dominant city. Finally one arose, Bome, 
which, possessing gi*eater energy, patience, and skill, 
more capable of subordination and command, of con- 
servative views and practical calculations, effected, 
after 700 years of effort, in incorporating under her 
dominion the entire basin of the Mediterranean. 

To gain this point she submitted to military dis- 
cipline, and, like a fruit springing from its germ, a 
military desx^otism was the issue. Thus was the Em- 
pire foimed. 

Bome, instead of being itself the state, became 
merely the capital of a more extended empire. The 
ordinary boundaries of this empire, which it some- 
times exceeded, were, in Europe, the two great rivers 
of the Bhine and the Danube ; in Asia, the Eu- 
phrates and the sandy desert of Syria ; in Africa, 
likewise the desert. It thus included the fairest 
portions of the earth surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea. This empire was divided into two distinct parts : 
Italy and the provinces. The division of the provinces 
was made in such a manner that those in which no 
regular armies were kept were assigned to the Sen- 



ate ; whereas, those in which armies were stationed 
belonged to the emperor. His provinces yielded an 
incomparably lai'ger revenue than those of the Sen- 
ate, but it may nevertheless have been insufficient to 
niaintain the armies which were stationed in fortified 
camps in those provinces. These fortified camps 
were distributed as follows : 

Three legions were sufficient for Britain. The 
principal strength lay upon the Bhine and Danube, 
and consisted of 16 legions. The defence of the Eu- 
phrates was intrusted to 8 legions. With regard to 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they were far removed 
from any important scene of war, a single legion 
maintained the domestic tmnquillity of each of these 
great provinces. 

For more than two hundred years, the dangers in- 
herent to a military government were in a gn*^^^ meaa- 
ure suspended. The soldiers were seldom roused 
to that fatal sense of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the civil authority, which was before 
and afterward productive of such dreadful calami- 
ties. Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in their 
Ealaces by their own domestics ; the CQnvulsion^ 
owever, which agitated Bome on their deaths were 
confined within tlie walls of the city. But Nero in- 
volved the whole Empire in his ruin. 

The disorganization of the Empire which then com- 
menced (68 B.C.) was arrested in its natural progress hv 
such wise and firm princes as Vespasian, Titijan, Ha- 
drian, and the two great Antonines. But it made rapid 
strides again under Commodus, who was too weak 
and too conscious of his demerits to venture on re- 
pressing disorders or punishing those engaged in 
them. The army, in wiiich lay the last hope of Bo- 
man unity and greatness, was itself becoming diso> 
ganized. No common spirit animated its different 
parts. The city guards, the Prcetoiians, and the le- 
gionaries, had different interests. The soldiers were 
tired of the military life, and, mingling with the 
provincials, engaged in trade and agriculture, or else 
turned themselves into banditti, and preyed upon the 
rest of the community. Meanwhile, population was 
declining, and production consequently diminishing, 
while luxury and extravagance continued to prcTsul 
among the upper classes and to exhaust the resources 
of the state. Decline and decrepitude showed them- 
selves in almost eveiy portion of the body pohtic, 
and a general despondency, the result of a conscious- 
ness of debility, pervaded all classes. Nevertheless, 
under all this apparent weakness was an extraordi- 
nary reserve of strength. The Empire, which under 
Commodus seemed to be tottering to its fall, still 
stood, and resisted the most terrible attacks frnm 
without, for the further space of two full centuries. 
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The special characteristic of the Third Century a.d. 
is the usurpation of supreme power by the soldiers, 
who had at last discovered their strength, and nomi- 
nated or removed emperors at their pleasure. Con- 
stant disquiet and disturbance was the result of this 
unhappy discovery. Twenty-five emperors wore the 
purple in the space of ninety-two years, each of them 
fully occupied by the necessity of maintaining his 
own power against rival pretenders, and resisting the 
attacks of the barbarians, who were continually in- 
creasing in strength and audacity. 

But in 268 a.d. the Empire was raised from this 
state of weakness and disorganization by a succes- 
sion of five able emperors (Claudius, Aurelian, Taci- 
tus, Probus, and Cams), during whose reigns a most 
remarkable progress was made toward a recovery of 
the power and prestige of Bome. With the acces- 
sion of Diocletian (284 a.d.) the declining Empire 
experienced a still greater revival. Power passed 
away from the hands of the soldiers, and tended 
to become dynastic; the principle of association, 
adopted on a wide scale, gave stability to the govern- 
ment. New arrangements were made, all favorable 
to absolutism. Such restraint as the Senate had, up 
to this time, exercised on the despotic authority of 
the emperors was completely removed by the de- 
parture of the Court from Bome, and the erection 
of other cities — ^Nicomedia, Milan, Constantinoi^le — 
into seats of government. The infiuence of the 
Praetorians, who, in their fortified camp, at once 
guarding and commanding Bome, had constituted 
another check on the absolute power of the emper- 
ors, ceased now entirely. 

Above all, the multiplication of emperors, and the 
care taken to secure the throne against such an oc- 
currence as a vacancy, took from the legionaries the 
power, which they had so long abused, of making 
and destroying monarchs at theii* will, and placed 
the imperial authority almost beyond the risk of 
danger from military violence. Since 292 the Em- 
pire was ruled by four imperial colleagues, the two 
Augusti (Diocletian and Maximian), and their subor- 
dinate Caesars (Galerius and Constantius), who were 
to stand to the two Augusti as sons and successors. 
Each had a quarter of the Empire. 

Diocletian had the prefecture of the East, com- 
piising Thrace, Macedon (including Achaia), Asia, 
and Egypt. 

Maximian had the prefecture of Italy, comprising 
Italy (including Galba, Cisalpina, and Bhaetia), and 
Africa (including Numidia and Mauritania). 

Gkderius had the prefecture of Illyricum, compris- 
ing Noricum, Pannonia, and Mcesia. 

Constantius had the prefecture of Qaul, compris- 
ing Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 

This arrangement formed the groundwork of all 
subsequent divisions. 

After the Empire was reunited under Constan- 
tino (323 B.C.), a new division into prefectures and 
dioceses was made. (Map xviii. shows the dio- 
ceses). 



The dioceses of Spain, Gaul, and Britain formed 
the prefecture of Gaul. 

The dioceses of Bome (the city forming a diocese 
by itself), Italy, and Africa formed the prefecture of 
Italy. 

The dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia formed the 
prefecture of Illyricum. 

The dioceses of Egypt, the East, Asia, Pontus, 
and Thrace formed the prefecture of the East. 

Gaul befobe and after the Conquest. Maps 

XLV. AND XLVI. 

The Bomans entered Gaul as allies of the Greek 
city of Massalia, and from helping their allies they 
took to conquering on their own account. A Boman 
province was thus formed in the southeastern part of 
Transalpine Gaul (125-105 B.C.). This part of Gaul 
was early and thoroughly Bomanized, and part of it 
still keeps in its name of Provence the memoiy of 
its having been the first Boman province beyond tlic 
Alps. The rest of Gaul was left untouched till the 
great campaigns of Caesar, from whom we get onr 
chief knowledge of the countiy as it was in his day. 
Transalpine Gaul, as a geographical division. Las 
well-marked boundaries in the Mediterranean, the 
Alps, the Bhine, the ocean, and the Pyrenees. But 
this geographical division has never answered to 
any divisions of blood and language. Gaul in 
Caesar's day, that is, Gaul beyond the Boman prov- 
ince, f oimed three divisions : 

Aquitaine, to the southwest, was Iberian, akin 
to the people on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Celtic Gaul, from the Loire to the Seine and Manie, 
was the most truly Celtic land. Belgio Qfkul, from 
the Seine and Mame to the Bhine, was full of German 
elements. There was, in fact, no unity in Gaul, be- 
yond that which the Bomans brought with them. 
In seven years -Caesai* subdued the whole land, and 
the work of assimilation began. The Latin language 
giadually displaced all the native languages, exce^^t 
where Basque and Breton survive in two comers ; 
but in a large part of Belgic Gaul the events of later 
times brought the German tongue back a^;ain. 

By way of introducing greater uniformity in the 
administrative districts, a new division of provinces 
was made by Augustus in 27 b.o. 

The old Provincia maintained its former extent, 
increased by the conquest of the intervening Alpine 
valleys, and received, from its capital, Narbo, the 
new name of Gallia Narbonensis. The northern 
part was afterward separated from it, and formed 
the province of Maxima Sequanonim. Similarly, 
the central strip of the old Celtica was called Lug- 
dunensis, aft^r its capital, Lugdunum, but the south- 
western part of it was added to the province of 
Aquitania. Original Aquitania was afterward se^m- 
4*ated from it under the name of Novempopulana. 
Gallia Belgica was augmented by the southeastern 
Xiart of Celtica. Under Claudius the border-land 
along the Bhine was constituted as a separate prov- 
ince — Germania. 
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CELTIC BRITAIN. 



ROMAN BRITAIN. 



The condition of the British Isles prior to the 
Koman invasion is a subject wi-apped in obscurity. 
Their authentic history begins in the age of Alexan- 
der the Great (333 b.(\), when the Greeks acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the western and north- 
ern countries from Gibraltar to the mouth of the 
Vistula. At that time merchants of Mai'seilles fitted 
out an exi>loring expedition, accompanied by Py- 
theas, an eminent mathematician of that city. Py- 
theas coasted along a portion of the British Isles, 
and also landed in Britain, where he remained some 
time, and claims to have visited most of the accessi- 
ble ports and taken astronomical notes. He found 
Britain inhabited by Celts. Nobody knows when 
the first Celts settled in Britain. And when they did 
come the immigration was not all over in one year, 
nor even in one century. The invasions may, how- 
ever, be gi'ouped in two, and looked at as made bv 
ixjoples of both groujjs of the Celtic family, each 
having linguistic features of its own. The national 
name which the members of one group have always 
given themselves, is that of Gkiidhel, j)ronounced and 
spelt in English, Gael, but formerly written by them- 
selves Goidel. The national name of the other group 
is Brj'thon (Briton). They were reallv Gkiuls who 
came over to settle in the island, which was called, 
after them, Britain. They had been preceded, how- 
ever, by the other branch. The Goidels were the 
fii-st Celts to come to Britain. They had probably 
been here for centuries when the Brvthons or Gauls 
came and drove them backward. The Goidels had 
done the same with another people, for when they 
landed they found a small, dark-haired race inhabit- 
ing all the British Isles. They rei)re8ented the 
l)rae-Aryan population of Europe, and possibly were 
related to the ancestoi-s of the Basques in Northwest 
Spain. These non-Celtic natives of Britain were 
known as Ivernians. After them Ireland was called 
Ivernia, distorted by the Romans into Hibemia. 
The Ivernians seem to have been a nation of hunt- 
ers and shepherds, who learned to till the soil from 
the Goidels, whom they called F^ini, or wagon-men 
(Fenians). These non-Celtic aboriginals spoke what 
was practically one and the same language in both 
Britain and Ireland. It lingered the longest in the 
Irish province of Munster, where it was still the 
common language in the time of Bedo (about 700). 

The Ivernians of Ireland were never extirpated, 
but they adopted gradually the manners and speech 
of the Goidelic Celts, and it ifj i>erhaps from their 
Ivernian ancestiy that the Irish of the present day 
have inherited the lively humor and ready wit 
which, among other characteristics, distinguish 
them from the gloomy Kymri of Wales. 

Some of the most curiotis and interesting remains 
of this Celtic period are the structures of immense 
blocks of stone which still exist in Britain, and 
though their date is disputed, yet their very early 
origin api)ears most probable. Of these, the largest, 
and one of the most ancient, is Arehuri/ in Wilts, and 
the next in size and magnitude of its stinictural stones 
is Stonelienge, in the same county. 



While Julius Cfesar was conquering Ganl, he 
learned that to the West of it lay an island named 
Britain, whose tribes were mainly of the same iBce 
with the Gauls, and gave them help in their struggle 
against the Romans. He resolved, therefore, to in- 
vade Britain (55 b.c.), and in two successive descents 
he landed on its shores, defeated the Britons, and 
penetrated at last beyond the Thames. Caesar, how- 
ever, was recalled from Britain by risings in Gaul ; 
and for a hundred years more the island remained 
unconquered. It was not till the time of the Em- 
peror Claudius that its conquest was again tinder- 
taken (43 A.D.), and so swiftly was the work carried 
out by the Roman commanders that within thirty 
yeai*s the bulk of the country had passed l^eneatli the 
Roman sway. Agricola (784i5 a.d.) even carried the 
Roman arms far into Scotland. 

He di-ew the first line of forts between the Tjrne 
and the Solway. But the grand work, as we see it 
at present, was carried out by Hadrian, thirty-five 
years after the recall of Agricola. Hadrian built a 
wall eighty miles in length, to divide the barbarians 
from the Romans. He does not seem to have de- 
sired to recover the portion of country between the 
upper and lower Isthmus, which had been conquertnl 
by Agricola, and protected by him with a second line 
of forts, between the Forth and the Clyde, which is 
now called ** Graham's Dyke." Antoninus Pius, the 
successor of Emperor Hadrian, connected these forts 
of Agricola by means of a deep fosse and an earthen 
rampart. The ditch extends 20 miles in length, is 
40 feet wide, and 20 feet deep, running in an un- 
broken line over hill and dale from the Clyde near 
Dumbarton to Caeriden on the Forth. 

Henceforward, Britain formed a part of the Roman 
Empire. It was inhabited by a people of Celtic 
and Roman blood, a people governed by Celtic or 
Roman laws, speaking the Celtic or Latin tongue, 
and sharing to a great extent the civilization and 
manners and religion of the Empire. When the Em- 
pire became Christianized, Britain became a Chris- 
tian countiy. The outer aspect of the land was that 
of a Roman province ; it was guarded by border 
fortresses; it was studded with peopled cities; it 
was tilled by great land-ownera whose villas ixjse 
proudly over the huts of the serfs. The Roman 
road struck like an aiTow over hill and plain, and 
the Roman bridge spanned river and stream. 

Four Roman roads desei'\'e especially to be men- 
tioned : Watling Street, runs from London to "Wi-oxc- 
ter ; Hermin Street, from Sussex coast to the Huni- 
ber ; Foss Way, from the sea-coast near Beaton, in 
Devonshire, to Lincoln ; and Ikenild Street, from 
Icklingham, near Buiy St. Edmond*s, in Suffolk, to 
Wantage, in Berkshire, and on to Cirencester and 
Gloucester. But in spite of its roads, its villas, and 
fortresses, it remained, even at the close of tho 
Roman rule, an ** isle of blowing woodland," a wild 
and half-reclaimed country, the bulk of whose sur- 
face was occupied by forest and waste. It was only 
in the towns that the conquered Britons became en- 
tu'ely Romanized. 
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THE BOMAN EMPIRE SINCE 395 A.D. 



The mapping out of the Empire into prefectures 
and its division between two or more imx>erial col- 
leagues, led naturally to its more lasting diyision into 
what were practically two Empires. 

On the death of Theodosius the Great (395 a.d.) 
the Empire was divided between his two sons, Arca- 
dius taking the Eastern provinces (colored yellow), 
while Honorius took the Western provinces (colored 
brown). Through the greater part of the fifth cen- 
tury the successor of Arcadius and of Honorius 
formed two distinct lines of emperors, of whom the 
Eastern reigned at Constantinople, the Western most 
commonly at Bavenna. 

But as the dominions of each prince were alike 
Boman, the Eastern and Western emperors were 
still looked on in theory as imperial colleagues 
charged with the administration of a common Boman 
dommion. But this idea gradually disappeared. Be- 
lations of friendship between the governments are 
replaced by feelings of jealousy and dislike. The 
origin of this estrangement appears to have been the 
mutual jealousy and conflicting pretensions of Bu- 
finus, the minister of the Eastern, and Stilicho, the 
general and g^iardian of the Western emperor. This 
jealousy cost Bufinus his life. The ill-will was 
brought to a head when the Yisi-Goths of Moesia 
having revolted under Alaric, were induced to remove 
to a region from which they threatened Italy. When 
Alaric was made by Arcadius master-general of East- 
em Illyricum (398 a.d.) it was felt at once that the 
West was menaced; and the dreadful invasions 
which followed were ascribed to the connivance of 
Arcadius, who, to save his own territories, had let the 
Gt)ths loose upon his brother's. 

The first invasion (402 a.b.) carried devastation 
over the rich plains of Northern Italy, but was ef- 
fectually checked by Stilicho, who completely de- 
feated Alaric in the battle of Follentia (403 a.d.) 
and forced him to retire into Illyricum. 

The second invasion (408 a.d.) was more disas- 
trous, because the Empire had lost the services of 
Stilicho. Alaric marched ui)on Bome, but consented 
to spare it on the receipt of an enormous ransom (409 
A.D.). But being insulted during the following nego- 
tiations, he broke them off, and once more marched 
on Bome, which he entered as its master (410 
A.D.). Honorius still refusing the terms of peace 
which Alaric offered, he advanced a third time upon 
Bome, which was now given to pillage. Nothing 
pagan escaped but that which found shelter under 
Christianity. For Alaric was, though a barbarian, 
a Christian. 

Heathenism was buried under the ruins of heathen 
Bome (August, 410 a.d.). After ravaging Southern 
Italy, he was preparing to pass into Africa, when 
suddenly he fell ill and died at Consentia (410 B.C.). 

His successor, Athaulf, had neither his talents nor 
his ambition. After ravaging Southern Italy for two 
years, he made peace with Honorius, accepted his sis- 
ter, Placidia, in marriage, and withdrew his army from 
Italy into Southern Gaul and Spain (412 a.d.), from 
which he drove the German tribes wno had invaded 
it. He called himself the officer of the Boman em- 
peror, but he really founded a Gothic kingdom, 
which was the first regular settlement of the barba- 



rians inside the Boman Empire. Honorius survived 
these troubles more than ten years. He died child- 
less (423 a.d.) without making any arrangement for 
the succession. The throne was seized by John, 
secretary of the late emperor, but Theodosius H, 
the Emperor of the East, claimed the throne for 
his infant nephew, Yalentinian, the son of Placidia 
and her second husband, Constantius. Being a 
child of no more than six years of age, he was placed 
(425 a.b.) under the guardianship of PlacidJA. 

Family arrangements connected with the betroth- 
ment of Valentinian to Eudoxia, daughter of Theo- 
dosius II., had made over to the East the Western 
provinces of Pannonia, Noricum and Hlyris Barbara. 
By this union the Western Empire was practically 
confined to the three countries of YindeJicia, Bh»- 
tia, and Italy. For the precarious possessions in Gaul 
and Spain depended entirely on the good-will of the 
Yisi-Goths. It was well that Goths and Bomans 
were on good terms with each other, for they were 
soon attacked by their old enemies, the Huns. 

Attila, King of the Huns, crossed the Bhine into 
Gaul and spread devastation far and wide over the 
country. Bomans and Yisi-Goths united their aims 
against them. On the field of Chalons Attila was 
beaten (451 a.i>.), and forced to retreat beyond the 
Bhine ; and although he endeavored to retrieve his 
failure, invading Italy (452 a.d.) and spreading deso- 
lation over the whole plain of the Po, it was only 
to retreat once more to his palace in the plain 
between Theiss and Danube. He survived hiB 
second failure only one year, and his death (453 
A.D.) delivered the West from the peril of be- 
coming a prey to Tartar hordes. Two years later 
(455) Yalentinian also lost his life, being murder- 
ed by his general, Maximus, who succeeded him 
as emperor. Anxious to strengthen his hold upon 
the throne by connecting himself with the royal 
house of Theodosius, he married his son to the 
daughter of Yalentinian, and forced his widow Eu- 
doxia to become his wife. Eudoxia implored the 
aid of Genseric, King of the Yandals in Africa, whose 
fleet commanded the Mediterranean. He r^idily 
responded to her call. His landing at Ostia was the 
signal for ^he Bomans to rise against their sovereign. 
The murder of Maximus failed to propitiate the Yan- 
dal. Despite the intercession of Pope Leo, Gen- 
seric entered Bome with his troops and gave it up to 
them to pillage for fourteen days. Eudoxia and her 
two daughters were made prisoners and borne away 
to Carthage. From this time the commander of 
the barbarian troops in the pay of Bome set up at 
pleasure one puppet-emperor after another. The 
last of these phantom monarchs, Bomulus Augus- 
tulus, by a singular coincidence, bore the names of 
the founder of the city and of the Empire. Finally, 
at the command of Odoacer, German chief of the 
mercenaries, he laid down his useless sceptre (476 

A.D.). 

The Senate of Bome sent to the Eastern emperor, 
Zeno, to say that one emperor was enough, that 
Italy would have him for its emperor, but that the 
German general Odoacer, King of the Heruli, would 
act as his deputy in Italy. Zeno accordingly ap- 
pointed Odoacer ratrician of Italy. 
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EUROPE AND WESTERN ASIA ABOUT 500 A D. 



Since the death of Attila (453) the Ostro-Goths 
had re-established their ancient independence. They 
now inhabited the country between the Danube 
and the Save. They received tribute from the Em- 
perors of the East, and in return gave them hostages 
for the maintenance of peace. Among these hostages 
was the young Theodoric, the son of King Theudmir, 
who derived the same advantage from the Byzantine 
civilization which Philip of Macedon had drawn 
from the lessons of the conqueror of Leuctra. 
Theudmir on his death-bed declared Theodoric to be 
the most worthy, who accordingly was chosen to be 
his successor. The Emperor Zeno spared notliing 
in order to conciliate the young prince, and at length 
came to the resolution of formally surrendering Italy 
to him. Immediately the Ostro-Goths set out, with 
all their herds, from the Danube and the Save and 
approached the confines of Italy. Odoacer was three 
times defeated by Theodoric, first near Aquileia, 
then near Verona, and lastly near Kavenna. He 
sought a refuge behind the strong walls of Kavenna, 
where he was besieged three years by Theodoric. 
At length, compelled by famine and the clamors 
of the i)eople, he made a treaty with Theodoric by 
which they were to rule jointly; But after a few 
days Odoacer was murdered by nis conqueror. 

Thus, Italy and the lands to the north of the Alps 
and the Adriatic became in substance, though not in 
name, an Ostro-Gothic kingdom, embracing the for- 
mer dioceses of Italy and Western Illyricum, besides 
the coast of the present Provence. The seat of this 
Gothic dominion was usually at Bavenna, although 
Theodoric resided quite as often in Pavia and in Ve- 
rona (Bern). Hence, in the hero-romances he is 
celebrated as Dietrich von Bern. 

Thus, about 500 a. d. the Western dominions of 
Bome have practically fallen away from the Koman 
Empire. The whole West is under the rule of Teu- 
tonic kings. The Fmnk has become supreme in 
Northern Gaul, without losing his ancient hold on 
Western and Central Germany (see next imge). The 
Visi-Goth reigns in Spain and Aquitaine ; the Bur- 
gundian reigns in the lands between the Bhone and 
the Alps, and the Ostro-Goth in Italy. But the 
countries of the European mainland, though cut off 
from Boman political dominion, are far from being 
cut off from Boman influences. The Teutonic set- 
tlers, if conquerors, are also disciples. Tlieirnileraare 
everywhere Christian ; the Franks are even Catholics. 
Africa, under the Arian Vandal, is far more utterly 
cut off from the ti*aditions of Bome than the lands 
ruled either by the Catholic Frank or by the Aiian 
Goth. To the noith of the Fi'anks lie the independ- 
ent tribes of Germany, still untouched by any Bo- 
man influence. They are beginning to find themselves 
new homes in Britain. The first place in this Teu- 
tonic West is occupied by Theodoric the Great. 
Humanity, temperance, and prudence elevated him 
above all other barbarian kings. By family al- 
liances he became the relative and friend, by his 
power and wisdom the protector, of all the kings of 
the West. 

The Visi-Gothic kingdom, which stretclied in 507 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Loire and Bhone, 



was in that year attacked by the Franks under Clovis. 
Conquered at Vouill6, on the Clain, it seemed that the 
end nad come, when Theodoric came to the rescue 
of his grandson, Amalaric. The Franks were defeat- 
ed near Ai'les, which victory secured to the Visi- 
Goths not only their Spanish conquests, but enabled 
them to maintain their control of Septimania (the 
coast between the Bhone and the Pyrenees). Theo- 
doric united a part of Southern Gaul to the kingdom of 
the Ostro-Goths, and undertook the government of 
that part which the Visi-Goths retained, as well as 
of their Spanish conquests, as the guardian of their 
king, his gi'andson, Amalaric, and retained it till his 
death (526), which first severed the connection of the 
two Gothic kingdoms. 

After the death of Theodoric, his daughter, Amala- 
suntha, became regent in the Ostro-Gothic kingdom 
for her son Athalaric, who died young (534). Amala- 
suntha now associated with herself, as co-regent, her 
cousin Theodat, who miu'dered her. This murder 
was the beginning of the end of the Ostro-Gothic 
kingdom. At that time the throne of Constanti- 
nople was occupied by the famous Justinian, to 
whom it seemed the first duty of a Boman emperor 
to restore the Boman Empii*e to its ancient extent. 
Lost provinces were won back in two continents. 
The Vandal kingdom in Africa (429-434) extended 
in 500 over the whole of the northern coast of 
Africa, from the Atlantic to Cyrenaica, including 
the Baleaiic Islands, Sardinia, Corsica, and the west- 
ern part of Sicily. They were the greatest uaval 
power in the Mediten-anean. But after the death of 
Genseric (477) their power rapidly declined. Jus- 
tinian thought the time had come to reunite Latin 
Africa with the Empire. A short war under Beli- 
sarius won Africa back. About the same time, the 
south of Si>ain was reconquered, and, after the 
murder of Amalasuntha, Justinian thought that 
Italy also might be won back from the Ostro-Goths, 
And so it was, after a war which lasted from 535 
to 553, first under Belisarius, and then under Nar- 
ses. 

Thus Justinian reigned over both the Old and the 
New Bome, and the Empire again stretched from the 
ocean to the Eui^hrates, round the greater x>art of 
the Mediterranean. But it collapsed soon after the 
death (565) of Justinian. For in 568 the Liongo- 
bards, under their king, Alboin, climbed the Aljxs and 
conquered the valley of the Po, which is still called, 
after them, Lombardy. He took Pavia, after a siege 
of three ycai-s, and made it the seat of government. 
His valor as a soldier was equalled by his justice and 
moderation as a sovereign. From tins time pail of 
Italy was held by the Lombards, and part by the 
emperors. The emperor kept the three great Islands 
(Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica) and a part of Soutlieiii 
Italy ; also Bome and Bavenna, and the country 
about them, and the Venetian Islands. These di>- 
minions were ruled by an exai'ch, or governor, who 
lived at Bavenna. 

For the Merovingian Eminro and Burgnndians, .so«> 
notes to Maj) xx. 

For the Anglo-Saxons in England, see notes to 
Max)s xxi-xxv. 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE PRANKa 



In the beginning of the fifth centnTj, the defences 
Gatil gave waj and were carried at all points. 
xtj tlioasand Borgundians established tkemselTes 
itween the Rhone and the Alps (406-411) ; tvo or 
ree hundred thousand Tisi-Goths occupied the 
uthem part {H2-450) ; and the FrankH invaded and 
ttled in the north (481^600). These Franks were 
)t a people, bnt a confederation, which was divided 
to two great divisioiis : the Itiparian Franks, 
ho occupied both bonka (ripas) of the Lower Bhine , 
id the ^lic Franks, who lived near the Lower Isola, 
' SaJa, in Meergan oi Sferuwe (the sea district), 
>DCe called Memwingians. These Memwingians, 
' Salic Fi-onks, gradually occnpied Northern Ganl 
. far as the Loire, Clovis (Louis), chief of the petty 
ibe of the Franks of Tonmav, excelled in gather- 
g about himself warriors of aTl the Frankish tribes, 
'ith them he defeated the Roman governor Bya- 
ius at Soissous (485). Subsequently Clovis was te- 
sted with the insignia of the consnlahip by the Em- 
iror AnastosiuB, \nto thereby acknowledged him as 
le legal representative of the imperial authority 
. Northern Gaul (486). 

Ten years later (496), when numerons bands of 
lamanni threatened to pass the Bhine, the Fi-anks 
3W to arms to oppose them. In similar emergeu- 
es the different tribes were accustomed to unite 
]der the btaveat chief, and Clovis reaped the honor 
' the common victory (which was no( atTolbiac). 
his was the occasion of his embracing Catholicism, 
le worship of Boman Ganl, having vowed during 
le battle to worship the God of his wife Clotilda if 
) gained the day. Three thousand of his warriors 
illowed his example. Assured, thenceforth, of the 
ipport of the Catholic clergy throughont Qanl, 
ley planned to take away the rest of the countiy 
om the heretical Visi-Goths and Burgnndians, the 
uel oppre.iHors of the Catholics. 
The union of the two divisions of the Fiunkish 
onfederacy, and the overthrow of the Alamnnni, had 
ftde the Franks, under Clovis, the ruling people not 
ily of North Ganl, bat also of Central Germany. 
Their territoiy thus took in botli lands which had 
^enpart of the Empire and lands thathad never been 
leh. This was a special chnracteristic of the Frank- 
h settlement, and one which influenced the whole 
! their later history. There were Prankish lands t^ 
le East which never had been Boman (Teutonic 
rancia). There were lands in Northern Gaul 
hich remained practically Roman under the Frank- 
li dominion (Latin Fraucia), Their dominion was 
.ted to be the most lasting of the Ten tonic kingdoms 
innded within the precincts of the Empire, for the 
bvious reason that while the Goths in Spain and 
le Vandals in Africa were isolated Teutonic settlers 



in a Boman land, the Franks in Ganl were atrength- 
ened by the unbroken Tentonio mainland at th«ir 
back. Another reason was that the Franks alone re- 
ceived Christianity from the Latin Church, the dom- 
inant religion of the West. The Cathode Franka 
everywhere found the Gallic clergy ardent anxiliariea, 
who guided and lighted their progress, and gained 
tbs country over to them beforehand. This nnion 
of Clovis with the clergy of the conquered Gauls 
threatened to be fatal to the Burgnndians. Their 
king, Gondebant, humbled himself tosavehisthroop. 
He promised to turn Catholic, gave the Catholic 
clergy his children to educate, and wound up thew 
concessions by becoming tributary to Clovis. Alaric 
n.. King of the Visi-Goths, entertaining a similar 
dread of Clovis, endeavored in vain to propitiate him. 
Clovis spoke him fairly, bnt soon c^ter he called 
ni>on hie Franks to free the Catholic Ganls from the 
tyranny of the heretical Goths. So zealous a ile- 
fender of the Catholic Church could not fail to Sud 
her a powerful help toward victory. The Goths were 
conquered at Vongl5 (507), and Southern Ganl 
obeyed Clovis. By this victory he increased his 
power BO much that he overshadowed completely the 
other small Frankish kings, and, after having iso- 
lated them, in a manner, by taking away their sol- 
diers, he was able with impunity to have them as- 
sassinated one after the other, or to kill them 
treacherously with his own hands. The church, 
preoccupied by the idea of unity, applauded their 
deaths. Thus Clovis became the only chief of the 
Franks. 

If he had had bnt one successor after his death 
(511), Ganl would have been more tranquil, onii 
would not have been desolated by war, as was tlie 
case ; but he left four sons (Theodoric t 533, Chlo- 
domer t 524, Childebert t BBS, and Chlotar t B61), 
who divided the countty between themselves ; and 
again emulation arose among these kings as to who 
should have the most warriora, and, consequently, 
who should engage in the most wars : wars against 
the Thuringians (conquered by Theodoric in 531|, 
against the Burgnndians, whose kingdom was dc- 
stoyed by Childebert and Chlotar in 532, and, lastly, 
wars between themselves. Chlotar, left sole King of 
Gaul in 558, was in 561 succeeded by his four sons. 
After the death of Gharibert, in 567, his inheritsnfe 
was divided among his brothers, and this triple divi- 
sion (represented on map liii) was alone henceforth 
of historical importance. Sigebert received Austni- 
sia, with the capital at Metz (sometimes at Bheiins) ; 
Chilperic, Neustria, with the capital at Soissons ; and 
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THE ENGLISH CONQUEST. 



Bkitaik remained a province of the Roman Empire 
for more than three hsndred years, bnt throoghoTit 
these centuriea the province was wasted from time to 
time bj inroads of the unconqnered tribes of the 
North, whose attacks grew more formidable aa Borne 
grew weaker in her struggle egainst the barbariaoH, 
wlio beset her on every border. At last the Empire 
was forced to withdraw ita troops from Britain (410) 
and leave the province to defend itself against its nn- 
meroUR foes — pirates who attacked its shores, and 
highland tribes (Picta) who penetrated to tlte heart 
of tlie country. It was to repulse the Picts tlmt Brit- 
ain songht the aid of some bands of Jntea, who 
landed tmder their chieftain Hengist, at Ebhesfleet, 
on the Isle of Tlianot (449), and obtained lands in 
reward for their assistanco. But the Jntes them- 
selves soon became as great a danger as the Ficts 
whom they had repulsed ; as quarrels arose with 
Britons they called for help from their fatherland, 
and bands of Juten, Saxons, and Englishmen de- 
scended one after another on the shores of Britain, 
to begin a work of conquest which at last made the 
laud their own. But this conquest proved to be a 
most arduous task, for the mere forest belts which 
remained over vast stretches of country formed 
mighty hurriora, which were everywhere strong 
enongb to check the advance of an invader, and 
often strong enough to arrest it. 

Instead of quarteiing themselves quietly on sub- 
jects who were glad to bny peace by obedience and 
tribute. Englishmen and ^xons had to make every ' 
inch of Britain their own by hard fighting. Instead ' 
of mastering tlie counti'y in a few great battles, thcj ' 
had to tear it bit by bit from its defendei-s in a 
weary and endless strife. How slow tlie work of 
English conquest was, may be seen from tlie fact that 
it took nearly thirty yeara to win Kent alone, and 
more than a century to complete the conquest of 
Southern Britain, while the conquest of the hulk of 
the island was only wi'onght out after more than two 
centuries of hitter warfare. But it was jnst through 
the length of tlie struggle that of all the Teutonic 
conquests the English was the most thorongh and 
complete. It was a sheer dispossee-^ion of the con- 
quered people. Tliey swept away all traces of the 
earlier state of things. As far as snch a process is 
possible, they slow or drove out the older inhabit- 
ants. They kept their Teutonic religion and Teutonic 
language, and were thus able to grow up as a Den- 
Teutonic nation in their new home, without any im- 
]iortant inteimixture with the earlier inhabitants. 

In the conquered part of Britain, Christianity 
wholly disappeared. 'When missionaries at last mode 
their way into its bound, there is no record of there 
having been found a single Christian in the whole 
country. What they fonnd was a pni'ely heathen land, 
where homestead and boundary, and the very days of 
the week, bore the names of gods who had displaced 
Cluist. It is hardly possible to conceive a stronger 



proof that the conquest of Britain had been a real 

displacement of the British people. 

It was not, however, the island of Britain which 
Englishman and Saxon had mastered— it was that 
portion of it which lay within the bounds of the 
Boman Empire. Even in its widest advance, English 
life stopped abruptly at the Frith of Forth and Clyde, 
as Boman lite had stopped there before it, while it 
penetrated but slowly and imperfectly into the w(sst- 
em and northwestern districts of Britain, as Borne 
had penetrated bnt slowly and imperfectly into 

The Jutes, who had come first (449), gradually 
spread themselves over the mainland of Kent, cap- 
turing the great Boman fortress of Dnrobriva; (Boch- 
ester), and coast land as far as London. A second 
Jutisli horde established itself in the Islo of Wight 
and on the opposite shore of Hampshire, 

Neit came the Saxons (477). .^lln, with his three 
sons, is said to have landed on the sontli coaat. 
Here, between the sea and the Andreds Weald, he 
founded the colony of the South-Saxons, or Snssex. 
In 495 Oerdio and Cynric led another Saxon horde, 
the Gewissa, who, after having been reinforced 
in 514, within five years conquered the whole coast 
between the Andreds Weald and the Lower Avon. 
Their colony was that of the West Saxons, or Wesaex. 
It was in the struggle against Gerdic that the Brit- 
ish king Arthtk acquired his fame. At Camelot, in 
Somersetshire, his capital, he gathered round liim 
the bravest of his followers, who were known as Ihe 
Knights of the Round Table ,- and tor twenty-four 

I years he fought bravely for his kingdom, and con- 

' quered the Saxons in twelve battles. He is said to 
have been mortally wounded in a war with his re- 

j hellions nephew, Modrcd, and buried at Olastanbnry 

' (about 5GG a.d.). Of the beginnings of the Eost-Sax- 
on community in Essex, and of the Middle-Saxon in 
Middlesex, we know little, oven by tradition. The 
Saxons undoubtedly came over in lai^ numbers ; 

! but a considerable body of their fellow-tribesmen 

I still remained upon the continent. 

The English, on the other hand, apparently mi- 
grated in a body, and took for their share of Britain 
the nearest east-coast. Their settlements extended 
from the Forth to Essex, and were subsequently snl>- 

j divided into Bemieia, Deira and East Auglia. 

Thus the earliest England consisted of a mere 
strip of Teutonic coast, divided into tiny chieflain- 

' ships, and girding ronnd half of the eastern and 
southern shores of a stiil Celtic Britnin. Its area 

' was discontinuous, and its inland boundaries toward 
tlie bock country were vi^fuely defined. Coastwise, 
the rivers and fens were their limits against one an- 
other. This oldest insular England is marked off 

: into at least eight separate colonies, by the Forth. 
the Tyne, the Hnniber, the Wash, the Stour. the 

I Thames, the Andi-eds Weald, and the Chichester tidal 

I swamp region. 
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THE SUPREMACY OP NORTHUMBRIA. 
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DuBiNG the last quarter of the sixth eentuiy, the 
strife of EDglishman and Briton, though far from 
having reached its close, sinks into comparative un- 
importance. Sometimes conquests from the Britons 
ai*e made with great speed, sometimes the English 
advance is checked by successes on the British side. 
The fluctuations of victory, and consequently of 
boundaries, between the English kingdoms are quite 
as marked as the wai*fare between the English and 
the Britons. Among the settlements of the invaders, 
small and great, eight stand out as of special impor- 
tance. They are : Kent, Sussex (South Saxony), 
Wessex (West Saxony), Essex (East Saxony), East 
Anglia, Mercia, Bemicia, and Deira. There was, 
however, a constant tendency among these eight 
states to unite in groups. 

As the Bemician king, ^thelric, entered Deira 
in tnumph, the children of .^Ua fled over the west- 
ern border, while their land passed under the lordship 
of its conqueror. It was from the union of these 
two realms (Bemicia and Deira) that a new kingdom 
sprung which embraced them both. 

South of the Humber, ^thelberht of Kent had 
established his supremacy over the Saxons of Middle- 
sex and Essex, as well as over the English of East 
Anglia, as far North as the Wash. 

Different, however, as the character of the two lord- 
ships might be, they were parts of the same move- 
ment toward larger unity, and with their rise the 
aspect of the conquered part of Britain was suddenly 
clmnged. Instead of a chaos of isolated tribes, its 
conquerors were gathered into three great groups. 

Northumbria had reached what remained its final 
limits, from the Forth to the Humber. Wessex 
stretched from the line of Watling Street to the 
coast of the Channel ; and between these was already 
roughly sketched out the great kingdom of Mid- 
Britain. The gathering of the invaders into these 
last-named kingdoms seemed the natural prelude 
to a fusion of them into a single England. It is in- 
deed the effort to bring about this union that forms 
the history of the English people for the next 200 
years, and that gives meaning and interest to the 
long struggles of Northumbrian, Mercian, and West- ! 
Saxon kings to establish their supremacy over the 
general mass of Englishmen. 

In this struggle Northumbria took the lead. 

In 592 there reigned over that kingdom a most', 
brave and ambitious king, ^thelfrith, the son of 
-^thelric, who from the moment of his accession 
took up the work of conquest with ruthless vigor. 
His advance became so threatening as to imite in 
one vast confederacy the whole force of the countries 
along his border. Hosts of Scots and Britons 
marched to the rampart of the Gattrail, which 



formed the boundary between Northumbria and 
Strathclyde, and here, at Dsegsa's Stone (603), they 
were met and routed by ^thelfrith. This dissolved 
the confederacy which had threatened Northumbria, 
and, while the Scots withdrew to their foi-oS fort- 
resses, the Britons themselves lay at the conqueror's 
mercy. Three years later, ^thelfiith rounded the 
Peakland (Derbyshire), and marched from the Upper 
Trent upon the Koman city of Chester. The Britons 
who came to the rescue were con(^uered, Chester fell 
(606), while the district over which the wasted city 
had ruled became Northumbrian. This victory of 
Chester divided the Welsh power in the North as 
that of Deorham had divided it in the SoutL 
Henceforth, the Northumbrians bore rule from sea 
to sea, from the mouth of the Humber to the mouths 
of the Mersey and the Dee. The Eastern half of 
England was now divided between Northumbria and 
Kent. The inevitable struggle between them was 
averted by the sudden death of ^thelfrith. March- 
ing, in 617, against Beadwald, King of East Angha 
(who had thrown oflf the overlordship of Kent after 
^thelberht's de.ath in 616) he perished in a defeat 
at the river Idle. 

The fall of .Slthelfrith broke up, for the moment, 
the kingdom which his sword had held together. 
On his defeat Deira rose against her Bemician mas- 
ters, and again called the line of ^lla, in its repre- 
sentative, Eadwine, to it-s throne. 

Eadwine, however, was as resolute to hold the two 
realms together as iElthelfrith had been ; and he was 
no sooner welcomed back by his people of Deira than 
he marched northward to make the whole of North- 
umbria his own. As it had been originally created 
by the subjection of Deira to the King of the Bemi- 
cians, so it was now held together by the subjection 
of Bemicia to the King of the Deirans. Under this 
Eadwine the greatness of Northumbria reached its 
height. He was supreme over Britain as no king 
of English blood had been before. Northward, his 
frontier reached the Forth, and was guarded by a city 
which bore his name — Edinburgh (Eadwine's burgh). 
Westward, he was master of Chester, and the fleet 
he equipped there subdued the Isles of Anglesey and 
Man. South of the Humber he was owned as over- 
lord by all the tribes of the invaders save Kent : and 
Kent bound itself to him by giving him its king's 
daughter as a wife, a step which probably marked 
political subordination. 

He displayed a genius for civil government, which 
shows how completely the mere age of conquest had 
passed away. With him began the English proverb 
so often applied to after kings : *' A woman with her 
babe might walk scathless from sea to sea in Ead- 
wine's day." 
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THE CONVERSION OP THE ENGLISH. 



In 597 the conversion of the invaders had begun 
by the preaching of St. Augustine, who had landed at 
the head of forty missionaries. With the permission 
of King ^thelberht, they settled. Among their early 
converts was ^thelburh, ^thelberht's daughter, 
who, when soon afterward she went as the wife of 
Eadwine to Northumbria, took Paulinus, one of the 
missionaries, with her. Through his endeavors, 
Eadwine and his court became Christians. But this 
conversion shook the Northumbrian power over Mid- 
Britain, and enabled Penda to seize the supremacy 
over its English tribes, who were frantically devoted 
to the religion of their ancestors. 

Wifch their help, he conquered, in 628, the West 
Saxons at Cirencester, by which victory Mercia, al- 
ready mistress of the valley of the Trent, carried her 
dominion to the mouth of the Severn. 

East Anglia, relying on the protection of Northum- 
bria, still defied Penda, who, knowing himself no 
match for Northumbria, allied himself, in 633, with 
Cadwalla, the Welsh king of Gwynedd. The Welsh 
and Mercian host met the Northumbrians at Heath- 
field, and utterly destroyed them. Eadwine himself, 
and his son Osfnth, were slain. Penda and Cadwalla 
''fared thence, and undid all Northumbria." The 
death of Eadwine and his son left the throne open 
for the house of ^thelfrith, whose place Eadwine 
had taken. Oswald, son of JElthelfrith, again united 
Deira and Bemicia under his own rule. Oswald was a 
Christian, but he had learned his Christianity, not 
from the Roman missionaries, but from the Irish mis- 
sionaries at lona, or Hii (near Skye), among whom 
he had spent his exile. Toward the end of the sixth 
century, Columba, an Irish missionarv, had crossed 
over to the solitary rock of Hii, where he established 
a school of missionaries, who quickly evangelized the 
surrounding Scots, and whence now missionaries 
were invited by Oswald to the Northumbrian coast. 
In answer to tms, Aidan fixed his bishop's see not far 
from the royal town of Bamborough, at Lindisfame, 
the Holv Island of the Northumbrian coast. This 
Celtic Christianity, preached by Aidan, was utterly 
unlike the Roman Christianity, as preached by Au- 
gustine. It was wanting in moral earnestness, in the 
sense of human dignity, and especially in self-com- 
mand. But on the other hand it gave to Christianity 
a force, a passionateness, a restless energy, such as 
it had never known before. 

While the Celtic Church was making rapid strides 
through the North, Boman missionaries were busy 
in the South. The Kings of Wessex and East 
Anglia both embraced the Christian faith. But 
Mercia remained as heathenish as ever. Oswald 
tried in 641 to free Christian East Anglia from Pen- 
da's grasp ; but he was defeated and slain at the 
Maserfeld. For a few years after this victory Penda 
stood supreme in Britain. Deira in the North, 
Wessex in the South, had to acknowledge his su- 
premacy, and threw off the Christian faith. 

But in 655 Penda made a last attempt against 
Northumbria, which he had harried year after year, 
and was met by Oswiu, Oswald's successor, at Win- 
widfield, near Leeds. The Christians were success- 
ful, and Penda was slain. His son, Psdda, the Chris- 
tian ealdorman of the Middle English, succeeded 
him, and the whole of Mercia became Christian after 
the Celtic type. 



Heathendom was now fairly vanquished. The 
next trial of strength must clearly be between Borne 
and lona. To allay the discord. King Oswiu sum* 
moned (664) a synod at Streoneshalch, (Whitby). It 
decided in favor of Borne. This decision not only 
gave England a share in the religious imity of West* 
em Christendom — it gave her a religious unity at 
home. Archbishop Theodore now divided the coun- 
try into bishoprics (670), which have been very little 
changed since his day. In 673 he called, at Hei-tford, 
the first synod of the Church of England, and thence* 
forth, at every important juncture, the bishops 
gathered around their prelate from every quarter of 
England to take council and frame canons for the 
rule of the Church at large. They met, not as North- 
umbrian, or Mercian, or Saxon bishops, but as 
bishops of a national church. 

The synods led the way to the national parliament, 
while the canons which they enacted pointed the 
way to a national system of law. How strong an in- 
fluence this work would exert on English feeling 
the next hundi'ed years were to show. It was in 
vain, that, during tliat period, state after state 
strove to build up the fabric of a national unity by 
the power of the sword. But in spite of their "fail- 
ure, the drift toward imity grew more and more ir- 
resistible. If England could not find its national 
life in the supremacy of Northumbria or Mercia, it 
found it in the Church. Amid the wreck of king- 
doms, the power of the Church grew steadily greater, 
because the Church alone expressed the national 
consciousness of the English people. 

The change wrought in England by the introduc- 
tion of Boman Christianity was immense and sudden 
at the moment, as well as deep-reaching in its after 
consequences. The isolated heathen barbaric com- 
munities became at once an integral part of the 
great Boman and Christian civilization. Even be- 
fore the arrival of Augustine, some slight tincture of 
Boman influence liad filtered through into the Eng- 
lish world. The Welsh serf had preserved some 
traditional knowledge of Boman agriculture; Kent 
had kept up some intercourse with the Continent ; 
and even in York, Eadwine had affected a certain 
imitation of Boman pomp. But after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, Boman civilization began to pro- 
duce marked results over the whole country. Writ- 
ing, before almost unknown, or confined to the en- 
graving of Bunic characters on metal objects, grew 
i-apidly into a common art. The Latin language was 
introduced, and with it the key to the Latin litera- 
ture — the heirloom of Greece and the East. Boman 
influences affected the little courts of the English 
kings ; and the customaiy laws began to be written 
down in regular codes. Before the conversion, we 
have not a single written document upon which to 
base the history of Englishmen or Saxons ; after the 
conversion, we have, besides the invaluable works of 
Beda, a great number of lives of saints, and a host 
of charters or royal grants of land to monasteries 
and private persons. These grants, written at first 
in Latin, but afterward in English, were preserved 
in the monasteries down to the date of their disso- 
lution. It was mainly by means of these monasteries 
that Christianity became the great civilizing and 
teaching agency in England. 
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RIVALRY BETWEEN MERCIA AND NORTHUMBRIA- 

G-REATNESS OF NORTHUMBRIA. 



With the final tritunpli of Christianity, all the 
formative elements of Anglo-Saxon Britain are com- 
plete. We see it a rough conglomeration of loosely- 
aggregated principalities, composed of .a fighting 
aristocracy and a body of unvalued serfs ; 'while inter- 
spersed through its parts are the bishops, monks, 
and clergy, centres of nascent civilization for the 
seething mass of noble barbarism. We want but one 
more conspicuous change, and that is the consolida- 
tion of the discordant kingdoms under a single loose 
overlordship. The greater part of the seventh cen- 
tury is taken up with the struggles between Mercia 
and Northumbria. 

After the middle of that century, Oswiu was sov- 
ereign over Britain, as no English king save Ead wine 
had been before him. The supremacy of Northum- 
bria over the Britons of Cumbria and Strathclyde 
was restored. The Picts and Scots of the North 
were forced to pay tribute. Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Essex owned his supremacy. Northumbria itself, 
too, was finally made. The royal stock of Deira had 
come to an end, and with its extinction passed away 
the strife between Deira and Bemicia. From Os- 
wiu's day all the Englishmen of the North were 
simply Northumbrians, and this inner unity gave 
fresh weight to the political influence which the 
kingdom exerted outside its own bounds. But the 
dream of a single people gathered together around 
the Northumbrian throne no sooner seemed realized 
than it vanished forever. Fseda had scarcely re- 
ceived from his overlord Oswiu the gift of the 
South-Mercian underkingship, when his death 
tempted Oswiu to annex his realm. For three years 
the Mercians bore this, then (659) they revolted, 
drove out the Northumbrian thegns, and raised a 
younger son of Fenda, Wulfhere, to the throne. Un- 
der him Mercia suddenly rose into a greatness it had 
never known before. After 665, it reached from the 
Irish Sea to the Strait of Dover, and from the Hum- 
ber to the Isle of Wight. 

The industrial progress of the Mercian kingdom 
went hand in hand with its military advance. Its 
western forests and its eastern marshes were being 
cleared and drained by monastic colonies, whose suc- 
cess shows the hold which Christianity had now 
gained over its people. In the desolate fen country 
rose the abbey of Medeshamstead (Feterborough), 
and over the tomb of the pious Frince Guthlao the 
stiU greater abbey of Crowland. The abbey of Ely, 
as stately as that of Crowland, was founded by Queen 
^theltmyth, wife of Ecgfrith, who in 670 succeeded 
Oswiu in Northumbria. Her flight from Ecgf rith's 
pursuit, and the shelter given her by Wulfhere, may 
have aided to hurry a fresh contest between the two 
kingdoms. But the aid was hardly needed. His 
success was long and unvarying enough to fire Wulf- 
here to a renewal of his father's efifort to shake off 
that Northumbrian overlordship which since 659 ex- 
isted only in name. As the master of all Britain 
south of the Humber, Wulfhere marched in 675 on 
Northumbria. His success would have united Eng- 
lishman and Saxon into one realm ; but he was de- 
feated, and was glad to purchase peace and indepen- 
dence by giving up to his conquerors the province of 
the liindiswaras. Feace would have been purchased 
more hardly had not Northumbria been engaged in a 



struggle with the Celts. For, isolated as Northum- 
bria had become since the rise of Mercia, it was far 
from having sunk from its old renown, either in gov- 
ernment or war. It still remained, for nearly a cen- 
tury, first among the English states. For although 
no more efforts were made to build up a supremacy, 
it showed itself resolute to enlarge its bounds by 
conquests from the Celfcs. After the conquest of the 
western districts, Northumbria stretched (674) unin- 
terruptedly from sea to sea, from the Humber to the 
city of Carlisle. But when it crossed the Frith of 
Forth to chastise the Ficts, its army was nearly anni- 
hilated in the wilds to the north of the Forth, at 
Nectansmere (685). The triumphant Ficts pressed 
in upon it from the North, and their success woke 
the Britons to fresh revolt. But Northumbria re- 
asserted its mastery over the Celts, and exchanged 
the claim of lordship over the Ficts for a profitable 
alliance with them. 

The 20 years following the defeat of Nectansmere 
were years of peace and order, in which the literary 
and artistic impulse, which had been given to North- 
umbria, alike by the Celtic and Boman churches, pro- 
duced striking results. It became the literary centre 
of Western Europe. The learning of the age seemed 
to be summed up in a Northumbrian scholar, the 
venerable Bede (673-735), the quiet tenor of whose 
life was broken only by the signs of coming 
disorganization. He advised the erection of an 
Archiepiscopal See for the Northumbrians, and 
this was soon realized by the occupant of the See of 
York, Ecgberht, who procured from Borne his recog- 
nition as Archbishop in 735. The close connection 
of the new archiepiscopal see and the northern 
throne was seen in 738, when Ecgberht*s brother, 
Eadberht, became king of the Northumbrians. 
Never had the kingdom shown greater vigor within 
or without. So great was Eadberht's renown that 
Sling Fepin sent envoys to Northumbria with c<»tJy 
gifts and offers of his friendship. Meanwhile Ecg- 
berht had shown as restless an activitv in the estab- 
lishment of a school at York, in which ne himself was 
the leading teacher. Scholars flocked to him from 
every country. For it was at a moment when learn- 
ing seemed to be flickering out both in Ireland and 
G^ul that the school of York gathered to itself the 
intellectual impulse, which had been given to North- 
umbria by Bede, and preserved that tradition of 
learning and culture, which was to spread again, 
through Alcuin, over the nations of the West. The 
school, indeed, long survived its founder, for the 
glory of the sons of Eata proved but brief. After 
Eadberht's defeat by the Ficts in 756, he grew dis- 
gusted with the cares of government, and two jeans 
later he and his brother Ecgberht both withdrew to 
a monastery, which they soon changed for a tomb 
in Yorkminster. With their death the peace of 
the kingdom disappeai*ed. For fifty years there 
was a frightful anarchy. In spite, however, of this 
Northumbria remained to the last the chief seat 
of English religion and English learning. Learo- 
ing and the love of books continued to flourish 
at Jarrow and York, and at the close of the eighth 
century a Northumbrian scholar, Alcuin, was the 
centre of the literary revival at the court of Chaik- 
magne. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION. 



1. Greatness of Mercicu 

Thb eighth centniy is taken up with the great- 
ness of Meroia, which, having risen to the second 
place nnder Penda and tWnlfhere, now assumed the 
first position among the Teutonic kingdoms, ^thel- 
bald (716-755) was one of the most powerful Mercian 
kings. Since 726 he made continual raids into 
Wessex, till the siege and capture of the royal town 
of Somerton (733) made an end to the independence 
of the Gewissas. For twenty years the overlordship 
of Mercia was recognized by all Britain south of the 
Humber. It was at the head of the forces, not of 
Mercia only, but of East Anglia and Kent, as well 
as of the West Saxons, that ^thelbald marched 
against the Celts on his western frontier. For twelve 
years he was quite successful ; but in 754 a general 
rising forced him to call his whole strength to the 
field. He met the enemy at Burford. A sudden 
panic seized the Mercian king, and the supremacy of 
Mid-Britain passed forever away as ^thelbald ned, 
first of his army, from the field. Not only Wessex 
had been freed by this battle, but ^thelbald's own 
throne seems to have been shaken, for in the next 
year he was murdered. He was succeeded after a 
short interval by Ofifa (758-796), whose reign of 
nearly forty years is the first settled period in Eng- 
lish history. OfBEi, on his accession, found Mercia 
confined to narrow bounds. 

Like Northumbria before, she ceased making war 
upon her Teutonio kindred, and turned upon the 
Welsh. OfBi drove the Prince of Powyss from his 
capital, Pengwyrn, whose older name he replaced by 
Scrobsbyryg (Town in the Scrub — Shrewsbury). 
Carrying his ravages into the heart of Wales, ne 
conquered the land between the Severn and the 
Wye. His dyke from the Dee to the Severn, and the 
Wve, marked the new limits of the Welsh and Eng- 
lisn borders. It stiU bears the name of Offa's Dyke. 

Under Offa, Mercia sunk into virtual isolation. At 
his death (795) it seemed that the threefold division 
of England was to be permanent. Northumbria had 
definitely sheered off into provincial isolation, and 
the revival of. Wessex completed that parting of the 
land between three states of nearly equal power out 
of which it seemed impossible that unity could come. 

2. Rise of Wessex, 

Since their overthrow at Faddiley (597), the West 
Saxons had been weakened by anarchy and civil war. 
So terribly had their strength been broken, that 
even the Celts had in turn assailed them, while both 
Northumbria and Mercia had attacked and defeated 
them. But, in spite of these losses,* the real strength 
of the Gewissas had been in noway lessened. Their 
defeats had been simply owing to their internal di- 
visions, not in the body of the people itself, but simply 
in their kingly house. Each fragment of Celtic 
ground, as it was won, seems to have been made into 
an under-kingdom for some one of the royal kin ; 
and it was the continual struggle of these under- 
kings against the headking which distracted the en- 
ergies of the Gewissas. But whenever these causes 
of distraction were removed, each interval of order 
showed that the warlike vigor of the people was as 
great as of old. 



When Ceadwalla in 685 gathered all the Gewissas 
beneath his sway, he soon again set up the West- 
Saxon supremacy over Sussex, and made the Isle of 
Wight his own, after a massacre of its inhabitants. 
Failing in his attack on Kent, he abdicated (688), and 
went on a pilgrimage to Borne. His successor, Ina, 
conquered Kent in 694. This conquest carried Ina's 
rule along the whole southern coast from the river 
Axe to the Isle of Thanet. Even London owned Ina 
as its lord. In 710 he attacked Dymaint, then ruled 
by King Geraint, and tore from it the valley of the 
Tone. He secured his conquest by the foundation 
of the fortress of Taunton (the Town on the Tone). 

But in 726, after thirty-three years of a glorious 
reign, the increasing anarchy made Ina throw 
down his crown in disgust and withdraw from 
Wessex, to die a pilgrim at Borne, ^thelbald, 
King of Mercia, profited by the increasing anarchy 
which followed Ina's withdrawaL In 733 Wessex 
acknowledged ^thelbald's supremacy, and for 
twenty-one years it was ruled by his thegns. ^thel- 
bald's defeat at Burford (754), restored the inde- 
pendence of Wessex ; but the battle of Bensington 
(779), confined Wessex to the South of the Thames. 
This battle seemed to settle the division of Teutonic 
Britain into three equal powers, Wessex being now 
as firmly planted south of the Thames as Northum- 
bria north of the Humber. But in 786 their prog- 
ress was stayed by a contention for the throne 
between Beorhtric and Ecgberht. Banished from 
Wessex, Ecgberht took refuge with Charlemagne, 
and there he learned to understand the rising 
statesmanship of the Prankish race, and of the re- 
stored Boman Empire. The death of his enemy, 
Beorhtric, in 802, gave him the throne of Wessex. 
For twenty years Ecgberht was engaged in consoli- 
dating his ancestral dominion and conquering the 
last fragment of Celtic dominion in the southwest 

While Wessex was thus consolidating the South, 
Mercia sunk helplessly into the anarchy from which 
the southern kingdom had emerged, and when, not- 
withstanding this, the Mercian King, Beomwulf, 
in 825, attacked the West Saxons, at EUandun, 
he was totally defeated, and Kent and Essex ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the conqueror. Three 
?ears later (828) the West-Saxon army crossed the 
Thames. Tne Mercian king fled helplessly before 
it, and the realm of Penda and Ofik bowed without 
a struggle to its conqueror. He now marched north- 
ward against the Northumbrians. Its thegns met 
Ecgberht on their border, at Dore, in Derbyshire, 
and owned him as their overlord. Thus, the West- 
Saxon kingdom absorbed all the others. But though 
all the Teutonio states in Britain had submitted to 
Ecgberht's sway, he had not become a king of £ng- 
land. His conquests had given him a supremacy 
over his fellow-kings, by which they and their peo- 
ple were bound to pay him tribute and to follow 
him in war. But their life remained in all other 
matters as independent as before. It was only by 
long and patient effort that this vague supremacy 
of the West-Saxon kings could develop into a 
national sovereignty, and the effort after such a 
sovereignty had hardly begun, when it was suddenly 
broken by the coming of the Danes. 
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DuBiNO the seventh centnry, a new nation, that of 
the Arabs, now became dominant in a large part of the 
lands which had been part of the Boman Empire, as 
well as in lands far beyond its boundaries. The 
scattered tribes of Arabia were first gathered together 
into a single power by Mohammed the Prophet. 
When he began his career at Mecca (622) Arabia was 
hardly known to the rest of the world. Fifty years 
after his death (632) his followers were already ruling 
the land from the Indus in the East, and the Caucasus 
in the North, to the coasts of the Atlantic in the 
West. The world never before saw a quicker or more 
complete invasion. Mohammed had succeeded in 
setting the ardent imaginations of his countrymen 
on fire with the idea of a holy war. In short, vig- 
orous sentences he preached to them the greatness 
and power of one Almighty God. Man could alone 
be just in that he learned God's will from the 
Prophet and then fulfilled the Prophet's ordinances. 
Thus, his mission from the first was not one of in- 
struction, but of subjugation ; unbelievers were 
rebels, who were to be smitten with the edge of the 
sword, and forced to conform to his doctrines or to 
pav tribute. War necessarily arose out of the first 
prmciples of his religion ; and no sooner was he ac- 
knowledged in Mecca than he sent threatening ad- 
monitions to the Persian king and the Byzantine 
emperor (630). The scorn with which they answered 
the unknown fanatic was met by the most furious 
attacks ; neither Boman nor Persian troops were able 
to withstand the masses of brave men which, with 
the rapidity of lightning, inexhaustible, and with 
exulting contempt of death, spread in torrents over 
the country. They had no other thought than fa- 
naticism for the Ualiph, no other delight than war 
against the infidel, no other hope than entrance into 
Paradise. 

"They dwell," says one of their poets, "beneath 
the shadow of their lances, and cook their food upon 
the ashes of the conquered towns." 

In the year 715 these hordes had overrun all 
Western Asia, the whole northern coast of Africa and 
Spain, even beyond the Pyrenees into the province 
of Gothia, the small remnant of the Gf^ulish domin- 
ion of the Yisi-Gothic kings. Narbonne, Aries, 
Nismes, all became for a while Mohanmiedan cities. 
Muza, the ambitious conqueror of Spain, conceived 
the plan, which, though vast, was not too extensive 



for men accustomed to subdue the world — ^by two 
great simultaneous attacks to render the whole of 
Christendom subservient to the Prophet. 

For this purpose an army was to advance from 
Asia Minor toward Constantinople, and another to 
march across the Pyrenees tipon the Empire of the 
Franks ; then from East and West to unite their tri- 
umphant forces in Bome, the centre of Christianity. 
LuokHy for Europe, Muza at this time fell into dis- 
gi*ace with the Caliph, and his great project was only 
carried into effect piecemeal, and consequently with- 
out success. They began by atta^ing Constanti- 
nople, and blockaded that town for three years by sea 
and land. But the emperor Leo m. defended him- 
self with great courage, destroyed the Mohammedan 
fleet with the newly-invented Greek fire, and at last, 
in 718, forced their army to retire. 

Ten years then elapsed before the Empire of the 
Franks was attacked in the West. In Muza^s time 
this attack might have been successful, because the 
Franks were then torn by internal discord. Since 
then, however, Pepin of H^ristal had united the 
whole Frankish power, as major-domus (mayor of the 
palace) of the whole kingdom of the Franks (678). 
He called himself dux et princeps Francorum (leader 
and prince of the Franks). 

Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, defeated by the Ara- 
bian invaders, sought help from Charles Martel, the 
son and successor of Pepin of H6ristal. This Charles 
Martel, one of the bravest warriors of any time, beat 
the Arabian and African hordes in six hotly-contested 
battles between Tours and Poitiers (732). "The 
people of the East," says one of the Spanish historiansi 
** the German race, men deep-chested, quick-eyed, and 
iron-handed, have crushed the Arabs." The battle 
of Tours did not make changes, but hindered them ; 
but before long the one province which the Saracens 
held beyond the Pyrenees, that of Septimania, or 
Gothia, was won from them by the Franks (755). 

Christendom had suffered much during the vic- 
torious career of Iskm ; it had lost its birthplace, 
Palestine, and its earliest churches in Asia Minor 
and Africa ; but it had saved its existence, and soon 
after the death of Charles Martel (741), it found a 
representative of its unity and power in his grandson 
Charlemagne, who, as Empvror of Western Christen- 
dom, extorted some acknowledgment even from the 
Caliph himself. 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAO-NE AND ITS DIVISIONS. 



The Merovingians rapidly degenerated, and the 
reigns of government gradually dropped from their 
palsied hands. Entrusting gradually all functions 
of government to their superintendents of the royal 
household (majores dotntis, mayors of the palace), they 
became mere puppets in their hands. 

The race of the Pepinidae acquired an hereditaiy 
claim to the office of Major-Domus in Austrasia. 
Pepin of Heristal, Major-Domus in Austrasia, be- 
came, by the victory of Testry (687), also Major- 
Domus in Neustria, and called himself henceforth 
Dux et Princeps lYancorum. Although at first no 
change of dynasty followed this victory of the nobles 
over the populEir party it set the rule of the Merovin- 
gians practically aside for that of the leader of the 
Eastern Franks, Pepin of Heristal. The son of the 
conqueror of Testry was that Charles Mai'tel who 
saved Christendom in the battle of Tours (732). 
Pepin, the sou of Charles Martel, saw in Rome the 
one soui'ce of religious authority which could give 
a sacred sanction to his rule. Bome saw in the 
Fi-anks the one state which could save her from the 
ambition of the Lombards and the pressure of the 
Eastern emperor, and consequently the union of the 
two powers was soon drawn closer by mutual needs. 
In 751 the voice of Bome pronounced that the honors 
of sovereignty over the Fmnks should fall to the 
actual holder of x>ower. Childeric, the last of the 
Merovingians, was sent into a monastery at St. 
Omer, and Pepin, lifted on a shield, on the Field 
of Mars, at Soissons, was declared King of the Franks 
(March, 752). 

Next year King Pepin repaid his debt to Bome by 
crossing the Alps and delivering the Papacy from 
the {pressure of the Lombards. He took from them 
the ijrovince of Bavenna, which he gave to the Holy 
See. This donation was the origin of the temporal 
power of the Pope. The city of Bome, however, was 
not included in this gift. Two important acts had 
been accomplished by King Pepin the Short : a revo- 
lution in France — the IMajor-Domus had become the 
sovereign ; a revolution in Christendom — the Bishop 
of Bome had become a temporal sovereign. Charle- 
magne (768-814), on succeeding his father, Pepin, 
thorouglily developed his policy. At the urgent en- 
treaty of Popo Stephen III., he entered Italy and 
conquered the Lombards, and placed their king, 
Desiderius in a monastery (774). Lombardy was not 
incoriiorated with the Prankish realm. Charlemagne 
called himself King of the Franks and Lombards. 
He also bore the title of Patrician of the Bomans, 
which made him virtually sovereign of Bome, and ex- 
tended his dominion from the ocean to the frontiers 
of Beneventum. His plan was to unite the fragments 
of the Western Empire. To eflfect this, he used two 
powerful sentiments — patriotism and religion. Thus, 
while he cherished the institutions which the Teu- 
tons loved, he protected the Church and carried the 
cross at the head of his army. He undertook fifty- 
three expeditions against twelve different nations. 
Gkiuls, Saxons, Danes, Saracens, all felt the prowess 
of his arms. Upon the pagan Saxons burning the 
church of Deventer, he commenced a war with them 
wliicli lasted thirty-three yeai's, and ended in their 
compulsory Christianization. Tme to his own and 
his father's understanding with the Pope, he invaria- 
bly insisted on baptism as the sign of submission, 



punishing with appalling barbarity any resistance. 
Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered 
at that clerical influence extended so fast : yet, rapid 
as was its development, the power of Cbsu-lemagne 
was more so. In the Church of St. Peter at Bonip, 
on Christmas Day, 800, Pope Leo HI. suddeulj 
placed on the head of Charlemagne a crown, amid 
the acclamations of the people, ** Long life and vic- 
tory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned bj 
God, the great and pacific Emperor of the Bomans." 

We now get two great Christian powera, the Blast- 
em and Western empires, balanced by two great 
Mohammedan powers, the Caliphate of Bagdad and 
the Caliphate of Cordova. All the older Teutonic 
kingdoms have either vanished or have grown into 
something wholly different. The Vandal kingdom 
of Africa, and the kingdom of the Ostro-Goths, have 
w^holly disappeared. The Visi-Gothic kingdom, cut 
short by Franks on one side and by Saracens on the 
other, survives only in the form of the small Chris- 
tian kingdom of Leon. The realm of the Franks, 
by swallowing up the Gothic and Burgundian do- 
minions in Gaul, the independent tribes of German v, 
and the Lombard kingdom, has grown into a new 
Western empire. The work of Charlemagne perished 
with him. His feeble son, Louis (814-840), quickly 
dissipated this vast inheritance among his children. 

Immediately after his death (840) a quarrel arose 
among his sons about the inheritance, Lothar, as 
emperor, claiming the whole. A battle was fought 
in 841, near Fontenay, in which Lothar was defeated. 
The war, however, continued until 843, when Lothar 
found himself compelled to conclude with his broth- 
ers the famous treaty of Verdun. In this partition 
treaty, the Teutonic piinciple of equal division 
among heira triumphed over the Boman one of the 
transmission of an indivisible empire ; the practical 
sovereignty of all three brothera was admitted in 
their respective territories, a barren precedence only 
reserved to Lothar, with the imi)erial title which he 
already enjoyed. A more important result was the 
separation of the Gallic and German nationalitie-s. 
Their difference of feeling took now a permanent 
shape: modern Germany proclaims the era of 843 
the beginning of her national existence. 

I. Charles the Bald received Francia Occidentalism 
or Neustria and Aquitaine. A corrupt tongue was 
spoken here, equally removed from Latin and from 
modem French. 

n. Lothar, who, as emperor, must possess the two 
capitals, Bome and Aix-la-Chapelle, received a long 
and nan'ow realm, stretching from the Noith Sea to 
the Mediterranean. It had no national basis, and 
soon dissolved into the separate sovereignties of 
Italy, Burgundy, and Lotharingia, or Lorraine. 

III. Louis the German got, in general, the country 
between the Bhine and the Elbe. Throughout tliei4 
regions Gei-man was spoken. Under Charles the Fat, 
all the Frankish dominions, excex^t Burgundy, were 
again united (884). On his deposition, 887, they split 
asunder again. Wo have now four distinct kingdoms : 
those of the Eastern and Western Franks (the fore- 
mnners of Germany and Fi-ance) ; the kingdom of 
Italy and Burgundy, (sometimes forming one king- 
dom, sometimes two). Lothaiingia remained a bor- 
derland between the Eastern and Western kingdoms, 
attached sometimes to one, sometimes to the other. 
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THE DANISH CONQUEST. 



In the long period of nearly four centnries which 
had elapsed between the Jutish conquest of Kent 
and the establishment of the West-Saxon overlord- 
ship, the politics of Britain had been wholly insu- 
lar. The island had been brought back by Augustine 
and his successors into ecclesiastical, commercial, 
and literary union with the continent, and now the 
Danish invasions should pave the way for a political 
union with it. The Danes were a Scandinavian 
tribe, who first came in small bands, upon light 
boats, which they handled with extraordinary skill 
and boldness. Since 832 they levied tribute from 
all the Norih of Ireland. Their action in the Irish 
seas roused the Welsh to fresh hopes of freedom, 
especially as it was not as foes, but as friends, that 
they were oflfeidng themselves to them for a raid on 
their common enemy. All Cornwall rose against 
the West Saxons. But Ecgberht conquered the 
league of Danes and Welsh, at Hengestesdun (835), 
which victoiy won rest for his own Wcssex during 
the rest of his reign (until 836). 

His son, iEthelwulf, also fought strenuously in the 
defence of his realm, and this gained for it a little res- 
pite ; for eight ^ears the Danes left the land, and 
iBthelwulf died in peace (858). But these earlier 
attacks had been mere preludes to the real storm. 
When it burst in full force upon the unhappy island, 
it was no longer a series of plunder-raids, but the 
invasion of Britain by a host of conquerors, who set- 
tled as they conquered. 

In 866 the Danes landed in East Anglia, and 
marched in the next spring across the Humber upon 
York. Northumbria at once submitted, and Mercia 
was only saved by a hasty march of King -ZEthelred. 

The Danes now turned to East Anglia, whoso 
underking, Eadmund, being captured, was bound to 
a tree and shot to death with arrows. His martyr- 
dom made him the popular saint of the eastern 
shore ; his figure, in after times, adorned the window 
of many a church, and the stately abbey of St. Ead- 
mundsbuiy rose over his relics. East Anglia was 
divided among the Danish invaders, and their leader, 
Guthrum, became its king. The great abbeys of the 
fen country, Medeshamstead, Croyland, Ely, were 
burned, and their inmates slain among the ruins. 
Mercia, to avoid invasions, acknowledged the Danes 
as its overlords, and paid them tribute. Within five 
years the work of Ecgberht had been undone. The 
whole country north of the Thames had been torn 
from the overlordship of Wessex, which now had to 
fight, not for supremacy, but for life. Its compar- 
atively successful resistance may bo sot down to the 
energy of a single man, JElfred, the fourth son of 
-^thelwulf, who, by the death of his brother JEthel- 
red, in 871, became king of Wessex. 

iElfred was a sturdy and hearty fighter, and a 
good king of a semi-barbaric people. As a lad, he 
had visited Rome ; and he retained throughout life 
a strong sense of his own and his x)eople*s barbarism, ' 
and a genuine desire to civilize himself and his sub- ' 
jects so far as his limited lights could carry him. 
During the first year of his reign (871) he succeeded 
in driving the Danes out of Wessex. But in 878 
they renewed their attacks under Guthram, and cap- 
tured Chippenham, JElf red's residence. The king 
himself, dispirited by his many losses, retired for 
refuge to the mai^shos of Athelney. It was a position 



from which ho could watch closely the movements of 
his foes, and with the firat burst of spring he .sum- 
moned his men for a sudden attack upon the enemy. 
At Ethandun the fight took place ; the Danes, being 
beaten, fled to their camp, where they were closely 
besieged for fourteen days, and forced to surrender. 
Their leader, Guthrum, was baptized and bound by 
a solemn peace at Wedmore. By this peace the Danes 
were to leave Wessex, and that part of Mercia which 
was southwest of Wattling Street ; their chiefs were 
to embrace Christianity and receive the whole land 
beyond Wattling Street as vassals of the WestSaxon 
king. 

This triumph over Guthrum gave .^fred leisure 
to prepare for the re-conquest of the rest of the coun- 
tiy. For this purix>se he steadily got ready a new 
fleet and army. But he did more to gather England 
round him by doing what he could to restore to it 
the law and good government which seemed to havo 
X^erished in the troubles of the time. Not less ear- 
nestly did he strive to restore learning, which had 
suffered most of all ; and in the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties he did so much, both by himself and 
through other scholars, that as English poetiy is 
said to begin with Csedmon, so English prose looks 
back for its beginning to Alfred. 

The amount of work with which he is credited is 
truly astonishing. He translated into English, with 
his own hand, ** The Histoiy of the World," by Oro- 
sius ; Beda*8 '* Ecclesiastical History ; " Bcetius' **Do 
Consolatione," and Gregory's " Begula Pastoralis.** 
At his court, too, if not under his own direction. 
The English Chronicle was first begun. 

Death removed JElfred (901) before he could cany 
out his plans of winning back England from the 
Danes, but his departure left the West Saxons as 
ready as ever to contend against the enemy. The 
history of the tenth centuiy, and the first hidf of the 
eleventh, consists entirely of the continued contest 
between the West Saxons and the Scandinavians. It 
falls naturally into three periods : 

The first is that of the English reaction, when the 
West-Saxon kings, Eadward and JEthelstAn, gradu- 
ally reconquered the Danish North by inches at a 
time. Each district recovered from the Danes was 
placed under an Ealdorman, intended to be a lieu- 
tenant of the national sovereign. 

The second period is that of Dunstan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was probably the first English- 
man who deserves the name of statesman. He was, 
during thirty years (958-988), the real ruler of fiig- 
land. Essentially an organizer and administrator, 
he was able to weld the unwieldy empire into a 
rough unity, which lasted as long as its author lived, 
and no longer. 

The third period is that of the decadence, begin- 
ning with the death of Dunstan, in 988. Finely, 
under JEthelred (tl016), the ill-welded empire fell 
asunder, and the Danish kings Cnut (tl035), Harold 
(tl040), and Harthacnut (tl(M2), ruled over all 
England. But the result of the Danish conquest 
was the very reverse of what it seemed destined to 
be. It was not Scandinavia that drew England to 
it, it was England that was brought to wield a new 
influence over Scandinavia. The North was goveme^l 
by orders from Winchester. Count's northern realms 
sunk into under-kingdoms, ruled by undei^kings. 
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We have explained before how 29 years after the 
death of Charlemagne the great empire split up into 
three distinct and independent kingdoms : those of 
Italy, Germany, and France (843). The split did not 
stop there. Forty-five years later (888), shortly after 
the death of Ohaiies the Fat, the last of the Carlo- 
vingians, who appears to have reunited for a while 
all the empire of Charlemagne, this empire had be- 
gotten seven, instead of three, kingdojns : those of 
France, of Navarre, or Pampeluna, of Provence, or 
Cis-jurane Burgundy, of Trans-jurane Burgundy, 
of Lorraine, of Germany, and of Italy. 

This disintegration continues through the greater 
part of the tenth century, at the end of which France 
contains actually fifty-five principalities. 

The accession of the third race, the Capetians (987), 
ends this increasing disintegration. Hugh Capet, 
before his accession Duke of Francia, has at first 
little more influence than a duke. But, while the 
later Carlovingians were often at a loss to make head 
against the pettiest barons, these Capetians are 
powerful lords, capable of resisting by themselves 
the Count of Anjou, or the Count of Poitiers. 

Gradually the kingdom of France begins to crys- 
tallize around the strong central power of the Cape- 
tian dominion (F«rancia). Germany and Italy had 
found such a strong central power nearly 25 years 
earlier. When the line of the Carlovingian emper- 
ors had come to an end in Charles the Fat, in 888, 
the rights of Bome and Italy of bestowing the im- 
perial diadem revived, and there was nothing to 
prevent their choosing whom they would. The four 
kingdoms which this prince had united fell asun- 
der: West France (henceforth simply Finance) was 
never again united to Germany ; East France (Ger- 
many) chose Amulf ; Cis-jurane Burgundy and Prov- 
ence (afterward the Arelatian kingdom) elected 
Boso ; Italy was divided between the parties of Ber- 
engar of Friuli and Guido of Spoleto. The former 
was chosen king by the estates of Lombardy ; the 
latter (and on his speedy death his son Lambert) 
was crowned emperor by the Pope. Berengar was 
finally recognized as King of Italy, and in 915 re- 
ceived the imperial crown. None of these em- 
perors were strong enough to rule well, even in 
Italy ; beyond it, they were not so much as recog- 
nized. In 924 died Berengar, the last of these phan- 
tom emperors. Hugh of Burgundy, and Lothar, his 
son, had been kings of Italy. Lothar dying, his 
young widow, Adelheid, was sought in marriage by 
Berengar 11., the new Italian monarch. Bejecting 
the odious alliance, she was seized by Berengar, es- 
caped with difficulty from the loathsome prison 
where his barbarity had confined her, and appealed 
to Otto, the German king. He listened, descended 
into Lombardy by the Brenner pass, espoused the 
injured queen, and forced Berengar to hold his 
kingdom as a vassal of the East Prankish crown 
(952). But Berengar was turbulent and faithless; 
new complaints reached ere long his liege lord, and 
envoys from Pope John XTT. oflfered Otto the im- 
perial crown if he would re-enter and pacify Italy. 
Everything smiled on Otto's enterprise, and the con- 
nection which was destined to bring so much strife 
and woe to Germany and to Italy was welcomed by 



the wisest of both countries as the beginning of a 
better era. Descending from the Alps with an over- 
powering force, he was crowned ^ng of Italy at 
Pavia ; and, having first taken an oath to protect the 
Holy See and respect the liberties of the city, ad- 
vanced to Rome. There, with Adelheid, his queen, 
he was crowned by the Pope (February 2, 962). 

The rule was now fully established that the Ger- 
man king who was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle had 
a right to be crowned King of Italy at Milan, and 
Emperor at Bome. 

A geographical Western Empire was thus again 
founded, consisting of the two kingdoms of Germany 
and Italy, to which, at the expiration of the Burgun- 
dian line, in 1016, Burgundy was added. These three 
kingdoms now formed the Western Empire, gen- 
erally called the German Empire, or, more accurately, 
the Holy Boman Empire. While the Western Em- 
pire had thus become Germanic, the Eastern Empire 
had become Asiatic. It is only in Asia that any solid 
part of territory is kept. The interior of the Balkan 
peninsula belonged only in name to the emperor 
at Constantinople, Servians and Bulgarians having 
founded independent states ; only islands and fringes 
of coast belonged to the emperor. But they were 
almost continuous fringes of coast, fringes which 
contained some of the greatest cities of Christendom, 
and which gave their masters an undisputed suprem- 
acy by sea. If the eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
was not a Byzantine lake, it was only the presence of 
the Saracen, the occasional visit of the Norman, 
which hindered it from being so. 

While the eastern basin of the Mediterranean was 
virtually in the power of the Eastern Empire, the 
western basin was in the power of the Saracens. But-^ 
though no part of the Saracen dominion was won in 
a shorter time than Spain, the conquest was never quite 
complete. The mountainous regions of the North were 
never wholly conquered. Asturia, Leon, Castile, and 
Pampeluna, which had been so slow in submitting 
to the Boman, which had never fully submitted to 
the Goth, now again became the seat of resistance, 
under princes who claimed to represent the Gothic 
kings. These independent territories grew to the 
south, and other Christian states gradually arose in 
the northeast of the peninsula. In the last years of 
the ninth century the FinnishMagyars, or Hmigariang, 
began to^count as a power in Europe. From their 
seats between the mouths of the Dnieper and the 
Danube they pressed westward into the lands wa- 
tered by the Danube and Theiss. After appearing as 
momentary ravagers in Germany, Italy, and even 
France, they settled down into a Christian kingdom, 
which has remained a distinct realm to this day. 
The Cumanians, or Patzinaks, pressed into what had 
been the former Magyar territory. The Eastern 
Empire always strove to be on good terms with 
them, as they formed a barrier against both Hun- 
garians and Bussians. 

Bussia appears in the ninth and tenth centuries, first 
as a formidable enemy, then as a spiritual conquest 
of the empire and Church of Constantinople. Polonia 
succeeded in establishing its complete independence 
of either the Eastern or the Western Empire, and be- 
came for a while one of the chief powers of Europe. 
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THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



Gaul was as much exposed to the Scandinavian 
attacks as Britain. At first, the Northmen confined 
their ravages to the valleys of the streams, and took 
care to remain always within reach of the boats. 
Afterward, when they saw how little resistance was 
made, they boldly marched into the interior of the 
country. They penetrated to the centre of France, 
as far as Limoges, which they plundered. They be- 
sieged Paris three times in twenty years. The fourth 
time, however (886), they were repulsed after a siege 
of several months. The last kings of the family of 
the Carlovingians being powerless to drive these 
barbarians away, bought them off several times with 
money. One of them, Charles the Simple, even 
made over to one of the Norman chiefs, Hrolf (Bollo), 
the province which has since been called Normandy 
(912). 

M&uj valiant deeds showed that Normandy was 
seething with vigorous life, and their alliance was 
sought by all their neighbors in turn, ^thelred, the 
King of England, when pressed by a fresh Danish 
invasion (994), sought for safety by an alliance with 
them. He married Emma, the daughter of Eichard 
the Fearless (943-996). Thus supported, he pro- 
ceeded to unjustifiable outrages against his domestic 
as well as his foreign foes. The Danes who re- 
mained in Britain he caused to be murdered all on 
one day (1002). The consequences of this deed 
necessarily recoiled upon himself. When the Dan- 
ish king Sven landed (1013), he exx>erienced no ef- 
fectual resistance whatever. JEthelred had to fiy 
before him, and seek a refuge with his brother-in- 
law, Eichard the Good, duke of Normandy (1014). 
But Sven died in the first enjoyment of his victory. 
His son Gnut had no sooner appeared off the English 
coast, near Southampton, than the lay and spiritual 
chiefs of England decided to abandon the house of 
Gerdic forever, and to recognize Gnut as their king. 
With the sole support of London, and part of Wessex, 
Eadmund Lx)nside, the son and successor of ^theV 
red, who passed away at the opening of the new con- 
test (1016), struggled for a few months against the 
Danish forces. But^a decisive victory at Assandun 
(1016), and the death of his rival, left Gnut master of 
the realm. Gnut did not owe the crown to conquest, 
though his greater power contributed to the result, 
but to election, which now appeared as the superior 
right. Hitherto the Witan had always exercised it 
within the limits of the royal family ; this time they 
disregarded that family altogether. 

After Gnut's death (1035) we can observe a waver- 
ing between the pnnciples of election and birthright. 
The magnates again elected, but limited their choice 
to the king's house. After the extinction of the 
Danish-Norman family, they came back to the Eng- 
lish-Norman one ; they called the son of JEthelred 
and Emma, Edward the Gonfessor, to the throne of 
his father, though, it is true, without leaving him 
much power. This lay rather in the hands of the 
earls, who were anxious to revive the old kingdoms, 
and did what they could to undo the work of JElfred 
and Dunstan. 

When Edward died without issue, the house of 
Godwin, which had previously secured three of the 
six earldoms into which England was divided, brought 
about the election of the mightiest .x>f the earls — 
Harold, son of Godwin, Earl of Wessex. The very . 



day on which Edward the Gonfessor died (January 5, 
1066), Harold was elected and crowned without de- 
lay. This woke rivalry and dissension among the 
other nobles, and so laid England open to the ambi- 
tion of Danes and Normans. There had often been 
rumors that Edward had destined Duke William of 
Normandy to be his successor; men asserted that 
Hai'old had previously recognized this right, and 
that in return, William's daughter and a part of the 
land, as an independent possession, had been prom- 
ised him. However we may decide as to the details 
told us about his relations to Edward and Harold, it 
seems undeniable that William had received pro- 
visional promises from both. William submitted his 
claims to the English throne to the Boman See. Pope 
Alexander IL sent the Duke the banner of the 
Church. The Normans were still divided in their 
views as to the enterprise, but when this neira ar- 
rived all op|x>sition ceased. 

The invasion of England by Tostig (Harold's 
brother) and Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, 
which was undertaken in concerb with William, did 
something to weaken the English power of defence. 
At Stamford Bridge, where f^ter half a century the 
place of battle was still heaped with the bones of 
warriors, many of the bravest English fell in the long 
day's struggle. Gn the third day after Harold's vic- 
tory over the Northmen, William landed at Pevensey 
(September 28). His merciless ravages of the coast 
succeeded, as they were intended, in drawing Harold 
to an engagement. But, if forced to give battle, he 
resolved to give it on ground he had himself chosen, 
and, advancing near enough to the coast to check 
William's ravages, he entrenched himself on the hill 
of Senlac — a low spur of the Sussex Downs, near 
Hastings — in a position which covered London, and 
forced the Norman army to concentrate. With a 
host subsisting by pillage, to concentrate is to starve, 
and no alternative was left to William but a decisive 
victory or ruin. And so William and Harold, the 
French knights, and the national war-array of the 
English, met near ** the hoar apple tree," as tne Saxon 
Ghronicle expresses it (October 14). Harold fell at 
the very beginning of the fight. The Normans knew 
how to separate their enemies by a pretended fiight, 
and then, by a sudden return, to surround and de- 
stroy them in isolated bodies. It was the iron- 
clad, yet rapidly moving cavalry, which decided the 
battle. 

The beaten army retreated on London, and there 
raised to the throne Edgar, grandson of Eadmund 
L*onside. But this choice gave little strength to the 
national cause. For, when William neared London, 
Eadgar himself was at the head of the deputation 
which came to offer the crown to the Norman Duke, 
and at Christmas, 1066, he was crowned at West- 
minster by Archbishop Ealdred. As yet, indeed, 
the greater part of England remained quietly aloof 
from him. But to the east of a line which stretched 
from the Wash to Pool Harbor in Dorset, his rule was 
unquestioned, and after the campaign of 1068, Eng- 
land, as far as the Tees, seemed to lie quietly at Mil 
feet. But now England suddenly arose as one man. 
William, although taken by surprise, was equal to 
the occasion. A series of camx)aigns began which 
left him, five years after the battle of Hastings, un- 
disputed master of England. 
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THE AO-E OF THE ORUSADEa 



When the first thousand years of onr era were 
drawing to a close, the people in every country in 
Europe looked with certainty for the destruction of 
the world. But the year 1000 passed quietly, like an 
ordinary year; the sun was not extingniished, nor 
the eaith rent. But during the greeA tribulation 
preceding that year men's thoughts had been turned 
toward Heaven. A mystical excitement, full of con- 
tempt of this world, pervaded the nations during the 
whole of the eleventh century. Pilgrims became 
more numerous than ever before, especially to Pal- 
estine, the land hallowed by the footsteps of Christ, 
and, arrived in Jerusalem, they were horror-struck 
that unbelieving Mohammedans were desecrating the 
holy places. Anger against the unbeliever arose of 
its own accord, and war against the false religion 
appeared to be the most praiseworthy action. If 
from the seventh to the ninth centuries Islam had 
harassed the Christian nations by its vigorous ag- 
gressions, now in the eleventh century came the day 
of reckoning, in a no less violent attack, on the part 
of Christendom, upon the whole Mohammedan world. 
But toward the end of the century the Mohammedans 
got the better of the Christians in Asia Minor. The 
Eastern emperor, Alexius, sent the most pressing 
entreaties for help to Pope Urban 11., saying, that 
if he did not wish to see Christianity perish in the 
East, he must render him assistance. 

After making a preliminary announcement of the 
emperor's demand, and of his own intentions, in a 
council at Piacenza,thePope crossed the Alps (Novem- 
ber, 1094), and held a great council at Clermont ; at the 
end of this he called upon the people assembled to 
aid him in delivering the Holy Sepulchre from the 
infidels. More than 300,000 men fastened the cross 
upon their shoulders, and in a few months the cry, 
** God wills it," had flown from Clermont over half 
Europe. Everywhere the greatest activity prevailed ; 
princes assembled their vassals, knights their re- 
tainers ; Godfrey of Bouillon was collecting an army 
in Lorraine ; Hugo of Yermandois, Robert of Flan- 
ders, and Bobert of Normandy marshalled the 
French, Normans, and English; Baymond of Tou- 
louse led the Proven9als and Gascons ; and Bohe- 
mond of Tarent, the Norman knights of Naples. 
Pope Urban II. had secured to himself the leading 
position in the enterprise by naming the Bishop Ad- 
hemar of Puy as his Legate and representative with 
the army, and by officially announcing to Alexius the 
forthcoming help against the Turks. 

The Crusade was opened by an irregular van of 
about 300,000 men, who, in four bands, marched 
down the Danube to Constantinople. They were led 
by Walter the Penniless, Peter the Hermit, and 
others. Two bands only reached Constantinople 
(the other two having been destroyed by the Hun- 
garians), and crossed over into Asia, where they were 
ultimately cut to pieces by the Turks. 

The regular army, consisting of six different di- 
visions, led by the princes mentioned above, held, in 
May, 1097, its first muster in the plains of Bithynia. 
Thence they went toward Nicsea, which fell into their 
hands July, 1097. They then marched diagonally 
across Asia Minor; then, turning southward, they 
attacked the most important and best fortified of all 
the Syrian towns, Antioch. Seven months were con- 
sumed in its siege. At length (June, 1098,) they 



took it, to be besieged in their torn by 20P,000 
Saracens. On June 28th, this vast host was de- 
feated before the walls of Antioch, and the way was 
then open to Jerusalem. And now the army, in tad, 
without head or leader, rushed wildly on toward its 
original destination. On June 7, 1099, the town 
was surrounded, and taken by storm on July 15th. 
The Christian fury against the infidels vented 
itself in a sanguinary struggle ; they then, with tears 
of rapture, and in a state of ecstatic piety, ihiew 
themselves down to pray at the Holy Sepulchre, 
surrounded with heaps of the slain. After eight 
days passed in the intoxication of victory, the princes 
met to choose a ruler. They offered the crown of 
the new kingdom to Baymond of Toulouse, who, 
however, declared that he was unworthy to wear an 
earthly crown in so holy a place. At last they ap- 
plied to Godfrey of Boiullon, who, although he, like 
Baymond, refused the title of king, accepted the 
office, and called himself Protector of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. He succeeded in beating an Egyptian army 
near Ascalon, and thus secured the southern frontier 
of the kingdom. After that, however, it became im- 
possible to restrain the masses of pilgrims who, 
after the fulfilment of their vow, longed to return 
home. 

The political results of this first crusade were two : 

I. The restoration of the best part of Asia Minor 
to the Eastern Empire. 

n. The conversion of Syria into the feudal kiiig- 
dom of Jerusalem, chiefly French, with vassal coun- 
tries : Edessa, Antiochia, and afterward, Tripoli. 

The king of Jerusalem had no easy task* With an 
army consisting at the most of 7,000 horse and 5,000 
foot, he could hardly keep his own in the midst of a 
scarcely conquered hostile popidation, and sur- 
rounded by powerful and naturally implacable foes. 
Especially since the Turkish possessions from the 
Tigris to the Lebanon were all united by Noor-ed- 
Deen, the Emir of Mosul. His taking of Edessa in 
1146 caused the Second Crusade. Emperor Conrad 
m. and Louis YII. of France were the leaders. 
Misled by Greek scouts, the arm^ of Conrad was cut 
to pieces by the Turks near Iconium ; that of Louis 
was wrecked among the defiles of the Pisidian monn- 
tains. The relics of the two armies made their war 
into Syria, where, in co-operation with the Christian 
princes of Antioch and Jerusalem, they laid siege to 
Damascus, wliich they were unable to take. It was 
an utter failure, and in 1149 emperor and king re- 
turned to the West, having lost in two years about a 
million of men. 

A still greater enemy of the Christians arose in 
Salah-ed-Deen (Saladin), the founder of the dynasty 
of the Ayoubites, who, since 1184, was sole ruler from 
the sources of the Nile as far as the river Tigris. He 
began the last decisive attack upon the Christians. 
On July 5, 1187, the Christian army was anni- 
hilated by him at Tiberias. The terrific news of the 
defeat spread through the land, destroying all remain- 
ing strength or courage. Towns and castles opened 
their gates wherever the victorious troops appeared. 
Jerusalem, which, as a holy city, Saladin wished to 
take by treaty, capitulated on October 3d. Sal- 
adin*s career of victoir did not yet extend as far as 
Tripoli and Antioch, but the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the pride and centre of the Christian rule, was lost 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

LATIN EMPIBE-ORUSADE AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES. 



The Crusades had left their mark upon the world, 
but no such mark as their authors had intended. 
The Holy Land had not been recovered from the in- 
fidels ; the Suracens had not been converted. It had 
been found practically impossible for Christians to 
treat the Moslem in the w^ the children of Israel 
were taught to treat the donaanites — as men with 
whom no peace was to be made. The Christians of 
that day adopted too easily a very different principle, 
and regarded their enemies, for some time, as men 
with whom no faith was to be kept. But even this 
was a rule impossible to be maintained. Belations 
necessarily grew up between the opposing comba- 
tants, and ere long the commercial cities of the Medi- 
terranean found the infidel a very good customer. 
They longed to get possession of Constantinople, on 
account of its commanding position between Europe 
and Asia, which offered, to whoever should seize it, 
a monopoly of commerce, and the sovereignty of the 
seas. Of all the Latins, the Venetians sJone could 
effect this great enterprise, unless their rivals in the 
Levantine trade, the Genoese, anticipated them. 

At the instance of Pope Innocent III. a Crusade, 
directed originally against Egypt, was undertaken by 
powerful French barons, assisted by Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, and Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat. 
Transports were obtained from the Venetians, by 
agreeing to take Zara, a city of Dalmatia, for the 
Doge. From this moment these Crusaders consti- 
tuted, in the hands of Venice, a blind and brutal 
force, which it launched against the Greek empire. 
They were ignorant alike of the motives and secret 
intelligence of the Venetians, and of the state of the 
empire they were about to attack. Apparently at the 
urgent request of Alexius, son of the Eastern em- 
peror, Isaac Angelus, who had been dethroned by his 
brother, the Crusaders went from Zara to Constanti- 
nople with the Venetian fleet of 480 sail, captured 
the city, and replaced Alexius and his father on the 
throne (1203). It had never been the intention of 
the Venetians that the Crusade should end thus. 

The new emperor could only satisfy the requisi- 
tions of his liberators by ruining his subjects. The 
Greeks murmured, the Crusaders pressed and threat- 
ened. In the meantime, thev insulted the people in 
a thousand ways, as well as the emperor of their own 
making. Finally they set fire to some houses, and 
the flames spreading, the conflagration raged over 
the thickest and most populous quarter of the city, 
and lasted eight days. This event put the finishing 
stroke to the exasperation of the people, who rose up 
against the emperor whose restoration had brought 
so many evils in its train. Isaac died in the midst 
of the revolt, and his son Alexius was murdered by 
the Greeks. The city was taken a second time by 
the Crusaders, its palaces were plundered, and its 
monuments destroyed. The barbarians scattered the 
bones of the emperors, and when they came to Jus- 
tinian's tomb, found with surprise that the body of 
the legislator betrayed no signs of decay or putrefac- 
tion. 

Who was to have the honor of seating himself on 
Justinian's throne, and of founding the new empire ? 
The worthiest was the aged Dandolo. But the Vene- 
tians were opposed to this. "What these merchants 



desired was, posts, commercial depots, a long chain 
of factories, which might secure them the whole of 
the great eastern highway. They chose for their 
own share the maritime coast and the islands, to- 
gether with three out of the eight quarters of Con- 
stantinople, with the fantastic title of " Lords of one- 
fourth and a half of the Roman Empire.** 

The empire, reduced to one-fourth of its limita, 
was bestowed on Baldwin, Count of Flanders, a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne. Boniface, of Montferrat, 
became king of Thessalonica. The greatest part of 
the empire was portioned out into fie^. 

The Asiatic part of the Eastern Empire was not 
conquered, however, but formed two distinct Greek 
realms. Theodore Lascaris became emperor at 
Nicsea, Alexis Comnenus emperor at Trebisonde. 

The results of this memorable event were not as 
great as might have been imagined. The Latin empire 
of Constantinople lasted even a shorter time than the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, for Michael PalsBolo- 
gus, of the Nicsean empire, put an end to it in 1261. 
Venice alone derived material advantage from it, 
which she did largely. 

Crusade against the AUngenses. 

In the border countries, where Christendom, Islam, 
and Persian fire-worship met, horrible heresies had 
sprung up. A certain Manes, a Persian who lived in 
the tMrd century after Christ, after which the here- 
tics were called Manichseans, had taught the beh'ef 
in two distinct powers, one of good and one of evil, 
both eternal, and of equal authority. 

The Manichaeans, driven from Asia, had settled in 
Bulgaria, where nominally they became Christians, 
but boldly denied trans-substantiation, rejected con- 
fession, and also the sacrament of maniage. Follow- 
ing the course of the Danube, they had spread over 
Western Europe, but their stronghold was Langue- 
doc. 

They were known as Albigenses, from one of their 
chief places, Allw, in Languedoc. Pope Innocent 
III. at first employed against them only spiritual 
weapons. Before proscribing, he tried to convert 
them. Among the most zealous of the missionaries 
were Pierre de Castelnau and Kaoul, both Cistercian 
monks, and Die^o Az^bes, Bishop of Osma, and his 
sub-prior, Dommic, both Spaniards. They began 
that course of austerity and of preaching among the 
people which was ultimately to make of Dominic a 
saint and the founder of a great religious order. 

In 1205, Pierre de Castelnau repaired to Toulouse 
to demand of Baymond VI. a formal promise to sup- 
press heresy. 

One of Bi&ymond's knights overtook the monk on 
the Bhone and stabbed him. This murder was the 
signal for war against Raymond VI., a war imder- 
ioken on the plea of a personal crime, but in reality 
for the extirpation of heresy in Southern Prance. 

Bome cried for help to the warriors of Northern 
France (1208). A war, distinguished even among 
wars of religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the 
Albigensian hpresy, and with that heresy the pros- 
perity, the civilization, the literature, the national 
existence of Languedoc (1208-1244). 
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At the death of Emperor Heniy V., without direct 
heir, in 1125, Frederick of Hohenstaiifen, his eldest 
nephew, inherited, in yirtue of this relationship, the 
patrimonial estates of the SaUc Honse, which, added 
to his large possessions in his own Duch^ of Suabia, 
made him one of the most powerful pnnces of his 
time. He expected to succeed his uncle on the im- 
perial throne. But the great impopularity of the 
last Salic emperors, and a disposition to make the 
empire elective, were skilfully used by Henry the 
Proud, head of the house of Guelph, and Duke of 
Bavaria, to bring about the election of Lothar the 
Saxon. 

Henry was rewarded for his zeal, not only bjr the 
hand of Gertrude, Lothar's daughter and heiress, 
but also by the Saxon duchy. Thus were united in 
the Guelph family the two large duchies of Bavaria 
and Saxony. Lothar seemed to have only two ob- 
jects: to oppress and humble the nephews of the 
lato emperor, and to secure the succession to the 
empire for his son-in-law, Henry the Proud. But 
the amazing preponderance of the house of Guelph 
alienated the princes from it, and on Lothar*s death 
(1137) they confeiTed the imperial crown on Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen. One of the fii-st acts of Conrad 
III. was to order Heni-y the Proud to resign one 
of his duchies, since two could not legally be held 
by the same peraon. On his refusal to comply with 
this demand he was deprived of both. He died 
within a year (1139), leaving an infant son, Henry 
the Lion. 

Conrad III., whose eldest son, Henry, who had 
already been elected King of the Romans (t.e., de- 
clared heir-presumptive), died before his father, se- 
cured the succession, not for his second son, a 
minor, but for his nephew, Frederick, Duke of 
Suabia (Barbarossa) . The princes elected him unan- 
imously (1152) because he was, through his mother, 
Judith, sister of Henry the Proud, related to the 
Guelphs, and hope was entertained that his election 
would make an end to the strife between the two 
rival houses. In the beginning it seemed as if 
this would be the case. For the cousins, of nearly 
equal age, were fast friends. Both Saxony and 
Bavaria were restored to Henry the Lion, who on 
his part accompanied Barbarossa, whose great ambi- 
tion was to be master of this fair land, on his expe- 
dition to Italy. Five times he crossed the Alps with 
magnificent armies, to be wasted by pestilence and 
the sword. In 1174 he entered Lombardy for the 
fifth time. Henry the Lion deserted him at a criti- 
cal moment, and, thanks to this desertion, Barbai'ossa 
was beaten on the decisive field of Legnano (1176). 
He had to make peace, submit to the demands of 
the Pope, and grant the Italian cities their munici- 
pal rights. But Henry the Lion was made to 
suflfer for his treason. He was deprived of his 
possessions and estates (1180). Once more Barba- 
rossa went to Italy (1184-1186), not to fight, but to 
celebrate the marriage of his heir-apparent, Henry, 



with Constance, daughter of Roger IL, aunt and 
heiress of William II., the last Norman king of 
Naples and Sicily. The son of this marriage was 
£mpei*or Frederick n., ^^ the wonder of the world," 
Under him Sicily flourished greatly. More Italian 
than German, he visited Germany only once during 
thirty years, loving most to surround himself with 
poets, artists, and philosophers in his brilliant 
Sicilian court. But he became involved in quarrels 
with one Pope after another ; he was twice excom- 
municated ; again the Italian cities raised the war- 
cr^ of Guelph and Ghibelline, and he died in the 
midst of the long struggle (1250). He was really 
the last emperor. 

Frederick II., who sent his trophies to Borne, to 
be guarded by his own subjects in his own city, was 
a Roman Csesar in a sense in which no other em- 
peror was after him. His son, Conrad lY. (1250- 
1254) only showed himself in Italy to meet his 
death. Thus the empire escaped out of the hands of 
the Hohenstaufen, and the King of England's brother 
(Richard of Cornwall), and the King of Castile (Al- 
lonso X.), each thought himself emperor. Conrad's 
son, the little Corradino, was not of an age to dis- 
pute anything with anybody. But the kingdom of 
Naples remained in the grasp of the bastard Man- 
fred, the true son of Frederick II., brilliant and witty 
as his father. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, to whom 
the Pope gave tiie two Sicilies, defeated Manfred, 
who was betrayed by his barons, at Beneventnm 
(1266). Manfred fell on the field. Charles of 
Anjou would have had the poor excommunicated 
corpse remain unburied ; but the French themselves 
brought a stone each, and so reared the hero a tomb. 

The fierce conqueror of Naples was nowise soft- 
ened by his easy victory. He scattered over the 
country a swarm of ravenous agents, who devoui'ed 
everything. Mattel's were earned to such an ex- 
treme that even the Pope remonstrated. All Italy 
resounded with complaints, which echoed beyond 
the Alps. The whole Ghibelline party of Naples 
and of Tuscany implored the aid of Conudino. The 
heroic youth had long been detained by his mother, 
but as soon as he had attained the age of fifteen she 
found it impossible to hold him back. His friend, 
Frederick of Austria, joined his fortunes. They 
crossed the Alps with hardly four thousand men- 
at-arms. They were, however, reinforced by the 
Ghibellines of Italy. The men were animated with 
the best spirit, and when they encountered, behind 
the Tagliacozzo, the army of Charles of Anjou, they 
boldly crossed the river, and put to flight all who 
faced them. They thought the victory theira, when 
Charles, with his reseiTe, suddenly fell upon them. 
They were annihilated, and CoiTadino was taken pris- 
oner. He was brought to Naples, where the last 
male of the Hohenstaufen was beheaded, together 
with his inseparable friend, Frederick of Austria 
(October 29, 1269). 
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THE BURO-UNDIAN DUKES OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS. 



In 1362, the young Duke of Burgundy, Philip de 
Rouvre, the last of the first Burgundian line, de- 
scendants of King Bobert of France, died without 
issue. King John, who was the neai'est of blood, 
immediately took possession of the duchy ; went to 
Dijon and swore (December 23, 1362,) on the altar 
of St. Benignus that he would maintain its privi- 
leges. Nine months afterward (September 6, 1363,) 
he disposed of the Duchy of Burgundy in the follow- 
ing terms : " Becalling again to memory the excel- 
lent and praiseworthy services of our right deai'ly 
beloved Philip, the fourth of our sons, who freely 
exposed himself to death with us, and, all wounded 
as he was, remained unwavering and fearless at the 

battle of Poitiers we do concede to 

him and give him the duchy and peerage of Bur- 
gundy, together with all that we ma^ have therein 

of light, possession, and proprietorship 

for the which gift our said son has done us homage 
as duke and premier peer of France." 

This Philip the Bold obtained in 1369, by his mar- 
riage with Margai'et of Flandera, widow of Philip de 
Kouvre, the county of Burgundy, as a fief of the em- 
pire, and, on the death of his father-in-law in 1383, 
the counties of Flanders, Artois, Bhetel, Auxerre, 
and Nevers, all fiefs of the crown of France. His 
grandson was Philip the Good (1419-1467), one of 
the mightiest princes of his time. His possessions 
stretched from the Zuyder Zee to near Paris, and 
from the Narrow Seas to the Jura. Flanders was 
one of the most prosperous countries of Europe. Of 
this property the woollen manufacture was the chief 
foundation, in commemoration of which had been 
instituted (1430) the order of the Qolden Fleece. 
Ghent and Bruges were among the richest and most 
populous cities of Europe. But, on the other hand, 
the dominions of Philip the Good were farther re- 
moved than those of any prince in Europe from 
forming a compact whole. His various tenitories 
had OS little geogmphical as they had political con- 
nection. They lay in two large masses, the two Bur- 
gundies forming one, and the Low Countries forming 
the other, so that their common master could not go 
from one of his capitals to another without passing 
through a foreign tenitory. 

It was Philip 8 son, Charles the Bold (1467-1477), 
who determined to weld this heterogeneous mass 
into one consolidated realm — into a great Burgundian 
kingdom. He aimed at the formation of a state 
which should hold a centml position between France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

His father died in 1467, but his pi'actical reign 
may be dated at least two yeare earlier, when the old 
age and sickness of Philip threw the chief manage- 
ment of affaira into his hands. What we may call 
his French career lasts from this ix>int till 1472. 
During this period, his main policy is to maintain 
and increase that predominance in French politics 
which had been gained by his father. As a French 
prince, he joined with other French princes to put 



limits on the power of the crown, and to divide the 
kingdom into great feudal holdings, as nearly inde- 
pendent as might be of the common sovereign. The 
object of Louis XI. was to make France a compact 
monarchy ; the object of Charles and the other French 
princes was to keep France, as nearly as might be, 
in the same state as Germany. But when the other 
French princes had been gi-adually conquered 
Charles remained no longer the chief of a coalition 
of French princes, but the personal rival, the deadly 
enemy, of the French king. Since 1472, his object 
was, not to gain a paramount influence within the 
kingdom of France, but to dismember, perhaps to 
conquer it, in the character of a foreign sovereign. 
For this end, more than for any other, he strove to 
gather together province after province. 

The Austrian possessions in the Upper Elzass and 
Suabia had been mortgaged by their duke, Sigis- 
mund, to him. The tyranny exercised by Charles* 
governor, Hagenbach, made the inhabitants try their 
utmost to pay off the mortgage. But Charles, who 
wanted to keep the territory, refused to take it, and 
ordered Hagenbach to resist. But he was seized, 
tried, and executed (May, 1474). Charles avenged 
his governor by ravaging Elzass, which called upon 
the Swiss for aid and protection. They allied them- 
selves with their old enemies, the Austrians, and de- 
feated the Burgundians at H^ricourt (November 13, 
1474). The duke invaded Switzerland, took Gran- 
son, and drowned all the gaiiison, who had sur- 
rendered to him on parole. The Swiss army, how- 
ever, w^as advancing ; Charles had the imprudence 
to go to meet it. Taking his stand on the hill which 
still bears his name, he saw them rush down from 
the mountains crying, Granson ! Granson ! The Bur- 
gundians tried again and again without success to 
break through the forest of pikes which advanced at 
a run. The rout was soon complete ; the duke's 
camp, his guns, and his treasures, fell into the con- 
querors' hands (March, 1476). Three months after- 
ward, he again attacked the Swiss, at Moraf, and 
experienced a still more bloody defeat. 

Ben 6 II., who had been deprived by Charles of 
his inheritance, took advantage of his distress to at- 
tempt the recovery of his Duchy of Lon^ne. He 
drove the Burgundians from the open country into 
the town of Nancjr, which he took (October, 1476). 
Charles resolved immediately to attempt therecovei^ 
of Nancy. He assaulted the town in the very pres- 
ence of BenC's army. The assault was repulsed, and 
Ben6 then offered him battle (January 5, 1477). Tlie 
Burgundians had to retreat, during which Charles 
was slain unrecognized. Thus peiished miserably, 
in the midst of his ambitious dreams, Charles of 
Burgundy, a prince who displayed no single sign of 
deep or enlarged policy, but whose whole career was 
one simple embodiment of military force—not a 
man to found an empire, but the very man to lose 
the dominions which he had himself inherited and 
conquered. 
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THE HABSBURGS AND THE LUXEMBURaS. 

(Continuatioii of XXXm.) 
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After the fall of the Hobenstaufen, the empire had 
for nearly twenty years, no recognized head. Often, 
during these dark days, did the common people 
think of Barbarossa, and sigh for the time when 
he should awake from his long sleep and biing 
back quiet and safety. At last even the selfish 
barons became convinced that Germany could not 
do without a government. The leading princes (the 
three archbishops of Mayence, Cologne, and Treves) 
conferred, in 1273, the crown on Rudolf of Habs- 
burg. Ottocar, King of Bohemia, refused to do 
homage to him. He was put under the ban of the 
empire, and his fiefs proclaimed forfeited. Con- 
quered in battle (Marchfield, 1278), he was forced to 
yield to the conqueror AushnQf Sti/ria, Carinthia, and 
Camiola, Budolf bestowed them, in 1282, in fief on 
his two sons, Albert and Rudolf, and on his brother- 
in-law, Meinhard of Tyrol (Carinthia). Thus was 
founded the future greatness of the house of Habs- 
burg. Albei*t alone survived his father, and in con- 
junction mth his nephew John inherited all the 
Habsburg possessions. Rudolf had in vain endeav- 
ored to procui'e the German crown for his son, who 
was, however, elected on the deposition of Adolf of 
Nassau, in 1298, and assumed the title of Albert I. 
He was assassinated in 1308 by his nephew John, 
Through the influence of the Archbishop of Treves, 
the princes elected as King of the Romans his brother 
Henry, Count of Luxemburg. This is Emperor 
Henry VII., celebrated by the contemporary Italian 
poet, Dante. Although a prince of small possessions, 
he strove to live up to his title. The marriage of 
his son John with Ofetocar's granddaughter Elizabeth, 
heiress of Bohemia, founded the greatness of the 
house of Luxemburg. 

The empire, however, on Heniy VII.'s death, in 
1313, was bestowed on Louis the Bavarian (1314- 
1347). Albert I.*s son, Frederick, was elected as a 
rival to Louis the Bavarian, but was overthrown at 
the battle of Amjyfittffy near Muhldorf, in 1322 ; and 
from this period till the election of Albert II., in 
1438, the Habsbui-g princes remained excluded from 
the German throne, and were chiefly occupied with 
the affairs of the Austrian dominions. Louis the 
Bavarian was not able to leave the empire to his 
son. The violent means adopted by him to increase 
his domestic power led (1346), a year before his 
death, to the election of Charles, son of that John 
of Bohemia who fell, in 1346, at Crdcy. This sec- 
ond emperor of the house of Luxemburg, Charles 
rV. (1347-1378), had nothing knightly in his chai-ac- 
ter, but was wise iu statecraft and shrewd in calcula- 
tion. Under his direction was drawn up (1356) the 
famous (loUlen Bull, so called from the golden seal 
(with the legend Roma caput mundi regit orhis frena 
rotundi) affixed to it. This famous instrument, which 
became the comer-stone of the German constitu- 
tion, confessed and legalized the independence of 
the electors and the powerlessness of the crown. 
Frankfort was fixed as the place of election. The 
Archbishop of Mayence, Axch-chancellor of Ger- 



many, was convener of the electoral college; the 
six other electora were: the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, Arch-chancellor of Italy ; the ArchbiBhop of 
Treves, Arch-chancellor of the kingdom of Aries; 
the King of Bohemia, Arch-seneschal; the Connt 
Palatine, Arch-steward ; the Duke of Saxony, Arch- 
marshal ; the Margrave of Brandenburg, Arch-cliam- 
berlain. The electoral vote went with the land. In 
1373 Emperor Charles IV. bought, for about ^150,000 

£»nly half of it ever paid), from Otto, third son of 
ouis the Bavarian, the electorate and mark of 
Brandenburg. 

To Germany he was indirectly a benefactor, 
by the foundation (1348) of a university, after the 
pattern of that in Paris, at Prague. It was the 
fii*st university in Gei-many — the mother of aU her 
schools. 

On his death-bed he divided his lands among his 
three sons. Wenceslaus, the eldest, who had ahcadj 
been elected to the German throne, received tlie cra- 
dle of the i"ace, Luxemburg, with Bohemia and Silesia; 
Sigismund, Brandenburg; John, Lusatia. Wenzel 
was deposed as emperor in 1400. He died childless 
(1419), as King of Bohemia. Bupert, the Count Pala- 
tine, wore the imperial crown from 1400 to 1410, when 
Sigismund was elected emperor, who, in right of his 
wife, Maria, daughter of Louis the Great, was King 
of Hungary. Since his brother Wenceslaus's death, in 
1419, he had united under his sceptre Bohemia and 
Hungary. He had, however, before this, parted with 
his original domain. For at Constance, in 1415, 
Sigismund had invested Frederick of Hohenzollem, 
burggrave of Nuremburg, with the mark of Brandon- 
burg, the electoral vote, and the office of Arch-cham- 
berlain, as a reward for the important seiTices lie had 
done him and the empire. In reality he had mort- 
gaged the mark for a million of dollars, which he 
found very inconvenient to pay back. His father had 
actually paid for it $75,000. Sigismund sold it forty- 
two years later for $1,000,000. The new elector 
vigoi'ously entered his possession, battering down 
with gunpowder "the castle walls fourteen feet 
thick" of the robber knights, and restored order 
and quiet. His descendants to-day occupy the Pnis- 
sian throne. 

Sigismund, the last of the house of Luxemburg, 
died December 9, 1437. He left only a daughter, wed- 
ded to the then Albert, Duke of Austria ; which Al- 
bert, on the strength of this, came to the crowns of 
Bohemia and Hungary, as his wife's inheritance, and 
to that of the empire by election. Died thereupon 
in a few months ; ** three crowns, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and the empire in that one year, 1438, and then next 
year he quitted them all, for a fourth and more last- 
ing crown, as is hoped." 

At the death of Albert 11. the Germans elected to 
the imperial throne Frederick HI., eldest son of 
Ernest the Iron, who gradually inlierited all the 
Habsburg possessions. From this time the imperial 
crown was transmitted in the house of Habsburg as 
if it had been an hereditaiy possession. 
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THE TURKS. 



The onginal home of the Tarks was on the slope 
of the Altai Mountains, from whence they descended 
into the steppes to the east of Lake Aral. After 
them this tract was called Toi'kestan, or Tnran. 
About 1000 A. D., Seljuk led several tribes out of 
Turkestan into Bokhara. They were called, after 
him, Seljukian Turks, or Seljuks. They embraced 
the Islam, and played an important part in the con- 
tinual feuds between the Mohammedan empires in 
Asia. After Seljuk's death, his third son, Arslan, 
crossed the Oxus and settled in Chorassan, from 
whence he extended his power in all directions 
(1039). Togml Beg, grandson of Seljuk, became 
the founder of a large empire, which, under his 
grandson, Malek-shah, extended from the Chinese 
frontier to the ^gsean Sea. It lasted till 1092, when 
it was split into five smaller states, of which the Sul- 
tanate of Iconium, in Asia Minor, was the most im- 
l^ortant. 

As niling over a land conquered from the Bo- 
man empire, they called themselves the Sultans 
of Bourn (Rome), Their attacks on the Eastern em- 
pire caused the Christian nations of the West to 
come to the help of their brethren in the East. (See 
Crusades). The power of Boum, weakened in the 
eleventh century by the Crusadei*s, was broken in the 
thirteenth century by the Mongols. In one of the 
many battles between Turks and Mongols, the latter 
were conquered by the help of a wandering Turkish 
tribe, who, under their leader, Ertoghrul, were seek- 
ing new settlements. They were rewarded with a 
gi*ant of the rich plains of Saguta, along the left 
bank of the river Sakaria. (See Map 131, Plate xlix.) 
This district grew step by step into the Osmanli em- 
pire, thus called after Osman, the son of Ertoghinl, 
who, in 1299, threw off his allegiance to the Sultan 
of Iconium. To the territories which Osman had won 
by arms, a permanent organization was given under 
his son and successor, Orchan (1326-1360). 

After the regulation of their army, they appeared 
eveiywhere as conquerors. They crossed to Thrace 
and took Adrianople in 1361. It was nearly a cen- 
tury lat-er that Constantinople was invested by Mo- 
hammed II. (1453), Severed already from Europe by 
schism, and by the Turkish conquests, this unhappy 
city saw beneath her walls an army of 300,000 bar- 
barians. In May the city was taken. The last em- 
peror, Constantino Falsaologus, died fighting for his 
empire. Europe was deeply moved ; Pope Nicholas 
Y. preached the Crusade ; all the Italian states be- 
came reconciled at Lodi (1454). In other countries 
the cross was taken up by thousands. At Lille, the 
Duke of Burgundy presented, at a banquet, a figure 
of the Church in tears, and swore that he would go 
and fight the infidels. But the enthusiasm lasted 
only a short time. Nine days after signing the 
Treaty of Lodi, the Venetians contracted another 
with the Turks. Charles VII. would not allow the 



Crusade to be preached in France ; the Duke of 
Burgundy stayed at home, and the new attempt of 
John of Calabi'ia on the kingdom of Naples occu- 
pied the whole attention of Italy. 

The only real champions of Christendom were the 
Hungarian Hunniades and the Albanian Scanderbeg. 
The latter had been seen, like Alexander, whose 
name the Turks bestowed on him, leaping alone upon 
the walls of a besieged city. Ten years after bis 
death, the Turks divided his bones among them- 
selves, believing that they would thus become in- 
vincible. The other soldier of CIiHsi, Hunniades^ 
checked their advance, while Scan^.erbeg made his 
diversion in the rear. When the Osmanli attacked 
Belgrade, the bulwark of Hungary, Hunniades broke 
through the infidel army to throw himself into the 
town, repulsed during forty days its most vigorous 
assaults, and was celebrated as the Saviour of 
Christendom. 

His son, Matthias Corvinus, whom the gratitude 
of the Hungarians raised to the throne, opposed his 
Black Guard, the first regular infantry this nation 
ever had, to the Janissaries of Mohammed 11. Pope 
Pius II. and Venice allied themselves with this great 
prince, when their conquest of Servia and Bosnia 
opened for the Turks the road to Ital^. The Pope 
was the soul of the Crusade ; he appointed Ancona 
as the place of muster for all who would go with 
him to fight the enemies of the faith. But his 
strength was not sufficient. The aged Pope expired 
on the shore in sight of the Venetian galleys which 
were to have cai*ried him to Greece (1464). 

His successor, Paul II., abandoned the generous 
policy of Pius. He armed against the heretical Bo- 
hemians that Matthias Corvinus whose prowess 
ought to have been exerted only against the Turks. 
While the Christians weakened themselves in this 
way by divisions, Mohammed 11. swore solemnly 
in the mosque which had formerly been St. Sophia 
the utter ruin of Christianity. Venice, abandoned 
by her allies, lost the island of Negropont, which 
was conquered by the Turks within sight of her fleet 
The Turkish cavalry spread at last over the Friuli as 
far as the river Piave, burning the crops, villages, 
and palaces of the Venetian nobles ; the flames of 
this conflagration were even visible in the night from 
Venice itself. The republic abandoned the unequal 
struggle, sacrificed Scutari, and submitted to a trib- 
ute (1479). It did even more. During the siege of 
Bhodes, which had been undertaken by the Turkish 
forces, it was reported that one hundred Turkish ves- 
sels, observed, or rather escorted, by the Venetian 
fleet, had crossed to the coast of Italy— that Otranto 
had been taken, and its governor sawed in two. 
Terror was at its height, and would perhaps have 
been justified by the result of the invasion, if the 
death of Mohammed II. had not put a stop for a 
time to the course of Turkish conquest. 
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THE DISCOVERIES OP THE PORTUaUESE 

AND SPANIARDS. 



PoBTUGAL led the way among European states to 
conquest and colonization out of Europe. Fifty 
yeai^ of conquest (1415-1471) gave to Portugal her 
kingdom of ** Algarve beyond the Sea," which led to 
the discoveiy of the whole coast of the Af ncan con- 
tinent, and to the growth of a vast Portuguese do- 
minion in vaiious parts of the world. The Canary 
Islands had been discovered in 1344. But Cape Nun 
(Not), which lies on the African coast opposite the 
Canaries, was long considered an impassable bound- 
ary, until the Portuguese succeeded in doubling it 
(1412) and reaching Cape Bojador. Little by little, 
adventurous captains coasted farther and farther, 
until the Cape Verde Islands were found ; then the 
Gold Coast, the island of Fernando Po, the river 
Congo, and at last, in 1487, Bartolomeo DiaB doubled 
the Cape of Storms, the southern boundary of Africa ; 
and as the coast beyond was ascertained to trend to 
the northeast, the prospect of success seemed now 
so clear that King John II. re-named this headland 
the "Cape of Good Hope." It took 70 yeai-s of 
exploration to trace the African coast line of 6,000 
miles from Cape Nun to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Most of the discoveries were due to the untiring 
energy of Henry the Na'^gator (1394-1460), fourth 
son of King John I. He passed the greater part of 
his life at Segres, near Cape St. Vincent, whence, 
with his eyes fixed on the southern seas, he directed 
the adventurous pilots, who were the first to visit 
those unknown shores. 

Eleven years after Diaz (1498), Vasco de Gama ar- 
rived at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, and returned 
to Portugal in the following year, bringing home a 
rich cargo of the various products of the countiy. 
A new expedition soon followed on the heels of the 
firat, under the orders of Alvarez Cabral. After 
passing Cape Verde, steering westward, he arrived 
off the coast of Brazil. Having taken possession of 
that country for the crown of Portugal, he continued 
his journey to India. The ability of Cabral, and of 
Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy in India, laid 
the foundations of a brilliant colonial empire in In- 
dia, the principal founder of which, however, was 
the brave Albuquerque. He took, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, Oi-muz, the most brilliant and pol- 
ished town in Asia (1507). He made Goa the head- 
quarters of the Portuguese establishment in India 
(1510). Finally, his occupation of Malacca and Cey- 
lon gave the Portuguese the dominion over the vast 
ocean of which the northern boundary is the Gulf 
of Bengal. But the conqueror died in poverty and 
disgrace at Goa, and with him disappeared all jus- 
tice and humanity among the Portuguese. 

While the Portuguese were making this progress 
in eastern navigation, the Spaniards had made still 
more brilliant and striking discoveries in a new hemi- 
sphere. 

Columbus, (Christobal Colon, 1436-1506), con- 
ceived that something still greater might be effected. 
His original idea and i>rincipal ]niiposo were to re- 
verse the Portuguese method, and to seek a passage 
to India by sailing westward. 

Shortly after the conquest of Granada, by the 



Spanish sovereigns in 1492, Columbus, after many 
tedious years of suspense, at length succeeded in 
gaining for his scheme the sanction and assistance 
of Queen Isabella. The Spanish couit, however, 
was poor ; but Martin Pinzbn, a wealthy 8hi|>owDer 
and experienced navigator of Palos, not only fur- 
nished one of the vessels required for the expedition, 
but also engaged personally, with his two brothers, 
to accompany it. Columbus received at length a 
patent from the court, and sailed on August 3, 1492, 
from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, with tliiee 
small vessels and the empty title of admiral. Fi-om the 
Canaries, where he anchored, he took only thirty-three 
davs to discover the first American island (Friday, 
October 12, 1492). This proved to be one of the 
Bahama Islands, called by the natives GuanahanL 
He took possession of the land in the name of Isa- 
bella, Queen of Castile and Leon, giving to the 
island the name San Salvador. 

In his further searches he discovered the large 
and important islands of Cuba (w^hich he called Jn- 
anna), and Hayti (Espafiola, St. Domingo). The 
loss, however, of his largest ship, and other events, 
compelled Columbus to return to Europe. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were greatly surprised at 
seeing him retura, after seven months (March 15), 
with Americans from Hayti, as well as some of the 
curiosities of the country, especially gold, with which 
he presented them. 

Th y were readily induced by the success of the 
first Vx yage to fit out a second expedition. A fleet 
of seve.iteen ships was prepai-ed, reckoned to carry 
1,500 persons, with all the means and appliances 
necessary for colonizing. On this second voyage he 
discovered the Lesser Antilles (inhabited by Cbn'As), 
which Columbus misunderstood Cmtibs (whence 
Cannibals), and the island of Jamaica. 

On his third voyage (May, 1498-November, 1500), 
he first sighted the continent (August 1, 1498), ten 
degi'ees beyond the equator, and the coast on which 
was founded Cartliagena. The success of Columbus 
stimulated other navigators to emulate his voyages. 
One of the most eminent of those who followed in 
his track was Amerigo Vespucci, a learned Floivn- 
tine (1451-1512), who particix)ated in two Portuguese 
voyages to South America, entered the service of 
Castile in 1505, and filled the position of Boyal Pilot 
from 1508 until his death, a post in which he ren- 
dered important seiTices to science, particularly in 
the construction of maps. The new world was called 
after him, not by him, America. The originator of 
thia^name was Martin "Waltzemiiller (Hylacomylus), 
from Freiburg, in the Breisgau, professor at St. Die, 
in Lon-aine (1507). The name of America spread 
at first only in Germany and Switzerland, and did 
not come into general use until the close of the six- 
teenth century. 

Note. — The chief claimants for the honor of having been 
the first landing place of Columbus are Cat Island, Turk'.* 
Island, Watling's Island, and Samana. The latter claim vii<i 
first advanced, and ably advocated, by Captain G. V. Fox, in 
his "Attempt to Solve the Problem of the Pirat I^mdhig 
Place of Columbus m the New World." Washiugton, ISiti: 
(U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF FRANCE. 

987-1735. 



At the accession of the Capetian dynasty, in 987, 
the king actuaUy owned the greater part of the later 
governments of Picardy, Isle de France, and Or- 
leans. 

In the conrse of the twelfth centnry a power grew 
np within the bounds of Gaul, which, m extent of ter- 
ritory, threw the dominions of the French king into 
insignificance. The union of seveml lines in de- 
scent in the same pei*son united England, Normandy, 
Aujou and Maine in the person of Heniy 11. His 
marriage with Eleanor, the heiress of Aquitaine 
(1152), united the whole of "Western France with 
England. The house of Anjou thus suddenly rose 
to a dominion equal to that of the French King and 
all his other vassals put together ; a dominion which 
was further strengthened by the possession of the 
English kingdom. Henry n. ruled from the Frith of 
Forth to the Pyrenees. But a favorable moment 
soon came which enabled the king to add to his own 
dominion the greater part of the estate of this dan- 
gerous vassal. On the death of Bichard Coeur de 
Lion (1199) Normandj and England passed to his 
brother John, while m the other continental domin- 
ions of the Angevin princes the claims of his nephew 
Arthur, the heir of Brittany, were asserted. The 
alleged murder of Arthur by John enabled Philip 
n. to declare all the fiefs which John held of the 
French crown to be forfeited. Normandy, Touraine, 
Maine, Anjou and Poitou were joined to the domin- 
ions of the French crown, the two first ones forever 
(1204). The Kings of England still kept the Duchy 
of Aquitaine, with Gascony. The result of this 
great and sudden acquisition of territoiy was to 
make the French King incomparably greater than 
any of his own vassals. 

The Albigensian war (1207-1229) seemed at first 
likely to lead to the establishment of the house of 
Montfort as the chief power of Southern Gaul. 
But the struggle ended in a vast increase of the 
power of the French crown. For Amaury de Mont- 
fort, the son and heir of the conqueror of Langue- 
doc, resigned his rights over it in favor of the French 
King, Philip II. (1222). A number of fiefs were in 
consequence at once annexed to the crown. Tou- 
louse and its county passed to the crown fifty 
years afterward (1271^. Fourteen years later the 
mari'iage of Philip the Fair with the heiress of 
Champagne and Navarre united these countries in a 
pereonal union with tlie French crown. They re- 
mained so until 1327. Then Navaire, though it 
passed to a Fi-ench prince, was wholly separated from 
France, while Champagne was incorporated with the 
kingdom. 

Two great struggles which, in the course of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the kings of 
Finance had to wage with two of their chief vassals, 
seemed likely to bring about their utter humiliation, 
but did actually lead to a large increase of their ter- 
ritoiy. 

The first of these was the so-called Hundred Years' 
War, which began through the attempts of Philip 
VI. on the Aquitanian dominions of Edward IIT. 
Then the King of England found it imlitic to as- 
sume the title of King of France. But the real 



nature of the controversy was shown at the peace of 
Bretigny (1360), when Edward III. gave up all claim 
to the crown of France in exchange for the inde- 
X>endent sovereignty of Aquitaine and Gascony, to- 
gether with the small districts on the Channel, C^dais, 
Gutnes and Ponthieu (see map XXXIII.). But with- 
in ten yeara the treaty was broken on the French 
side, and the actual possessions of England on (jallic 
soil were cut down to Calais and Guines, with two 
small pai*ts of Aquitaine adjoining the cities of Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne. But the tide tui*ned, when the 
war was carried on with renewed vigor by Henry V. 
The treaty of Troyes (1420) formally united the 
\ crowns of England and France. Paris saw, in 1422, 
the crowning of an English King (Henry VI.), and 
only the central part of France obeyed Charles VH., 
no longer King of Paris, but only of Bourges. But 
the final result of the war was the driving out of the 
English from all France except Calais, which the 
English were sufi^ered to retain until 1558. 

At the end of the reign of Louis XI. (1483) all the 
fiefs of the French crown which could make any 
claim to the character of separate sovereignty had, 
with the exception of Brittany, been added to the 
dominions of the crown. The marriages of its 
Duchess, Anne, with two successive French kings, 
Charles YIII. and Louis XII., added Brittany to 
France. The final incorporation took place in 1532. 

The old kingdom of NavaiTe, as guardian of the 
Pass of Boncesvalles, contained a small territory to 
the north of the Pyrenees. Finally, in the person 
of Henry IV., the crown of France passed to a King 
of Navarre, who held only that part of his kingdom 
which lay north of the Pyrenees, and which was now 
l>ermanently united with it (1589). 

Originally France had on its eastern border the 
Burgundian kingdom (see map XXIX.). This whole 
kingdom was gradually almost entirely swallowed 
up by France, a process wliich spread over more 
than 500 yeai's, from the annexation of Lyons by 
Philip the Fair, in 1310, to the last annexation of 
Savoy, in 1860. 

The advance at the expense of Germanv did not 
begin until the greater part of the Burgundian king- 
dom was already swallowed up. The Sadne re- 
mained a boundary stream long after the Bhone had 
ceased to be one. It was on the latter river that the 
great Burgundian annexations began. 

The acquisition of Dauphin^, in 1349, made France 
the immediate neighbor of Italy ; the acquisition of 
Provence, in 1481, at once sti*engthened this last posi- 
tion and more than doubled her Mediterranean coast 

The annexations of France at the expense of Ger- 
many began in the middle of the sixteenth centuiy. 
The first great advance was the pi-actical annexation 
of the three Lotharingian bishoprics, Metz, Tonl 
and Verdun (1552). By the peace of Nimwegen 
(1678) France acquired the imperial county of Bur- 
gundy and the Jura as boundary. By the incorpo- 
i-ation of Lorraine, in 1738, the scattered possessions 
of Franco between Chaniimgne and the Bhine wero 
firmly consolidated, and tlie kingdom now stretche^l 
as a solid and unbroken mass fi-om the ocean to the 
Bhine. 



THE SPANISH ASCENDENCY. 



DiTRTNO the sixteenth century Spain was the lea<l- 
ing power in Eiirope. It was an ascendency which 
had been gained by unquestioned superiority in all 
the arts of policy and of war. Spanish diplomacy 
and Simnish arms absolutely controlled the greater 
IDart of Western Europe. This union of the faii'est 
portions of Europe, under the over-lordship of Spain, 
had been brought about by a long series of prudent 
maniages. 

Mary, only daughter of Charles the Bold, and 
lieiress of the wealthy Netherlands, and the Countess 
of Burgundy and Charolais, had mamed Maximilian, 
the heir of all the Habsburg possessions. Their 
only son, Philip, married Joanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand (King of Aragon and Naples) and Isabella 
(Queen of Castile), hence heiress of the three king- 
doms and the Amencan colonies. All these lands 
descended to Charles of Habsburg, the eldest son of 
Philip and Joanna. 

When the empire became vacant by the death of 
Maximilian I. (1519), and the Kings of France, 
Spain, and England, demanded the imperial crown, 
tlie electoi-s, fearing to impose on themselves a 
master, offered it to one of their own body — Fred- 
erick the Wise, elector of Saxony This prince, how- 
ever, showed himself worthy of his name, by induc- 
ing them to choose Charles of Habsburg, Of the 
three candidates, Charles was the most dangerous 
for German freedom, but he also was the most capa- 
ble of defending Germany against the Turks. Selim 
and Soliman revived at that time the fear which had 
boen experienced by Euro]ie in the days of Mahomet 
II. The ruler of Spain, Naples and Austria could 
alone close the civilized world against the barbarians 
of Africa and Asia. 

With their candidature for the imperial crown, 
burst forth the inextinguishable rivaliy between 
Francis I. and Charles V., who now followed up the 
Burgundian policy of Charles the Bold, systemati- 
cally to weaken France. He drove her from Italy 
(battle of Pavia, 1525), and seized on Milan, in addi- 
tion to Naples, and this in conjunction with Po2>c 
Clement VH., who needed the good- will of the em- 
peror to assist him to repress the rising doctrines of 
Luther. Charles reigned over almost the whole of 
Western Europe, and guided at his will the policy 
and resources of his brother Ferdinand in Eastern 
Europe, who ruled, since 1526, over the wide lands 
of Bohemia, Hungary and Austria. 

In the far West his soldiers conquered boundless 
realms (Mexico, Peru), and it seemed as if he in- 
tended to revive the spirit of the Crusades, when, in 
1535, he took Tunis bv assault and restored to free- 
do in 20,000 Christian slaves. They were brought 
back to their homes at the expense of the emperor, 
and caused the name of Charles V. to be blessed 
throughout Europe. 

When the long war with France had been finally 
brought to an end by the Fectce of Cressy (1544), 



Charles used all his energy to crush the indepen- 
dence of the estates of the empire in Germany, and to 
restore the unity of the Church, to which he was 
urged by Pope Paul III., who concluded an alliance 
with him and promised money and troops. The 
Protestants, warned by the Pope's imprudence, who 
proclaimed the war as a cinisade, rose up under the 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hessia to the 
number of 80,000. Abandoned by France, England 
and Denmark, who had excited them to war, they 
would have been, nevertheless, suflSciently strong 
if they had remained united, but while they were 

Eressing hard Charles V., who lay intrenched be- 
ind the walls of Ingolstadt, young Maurice, Bnke 
of Saxony, who had secretly been treating with him, 
betrayed the Protestant cause and invaded the States 
of his relative the elector. Charles V. had simply 
to overpower the scattered niembei-s of the league. 
As soon as the deaths of Henry VITI. (January 28, 
1547), and of Francis I. (March 31, 1547), had de- 
prived the Protestants of all hope of assistance, he 
marched against the elector of Saxony, and defeated 
him at Miihlberg (April 24, 1547). 

While Maurice, who had been rewarded for his 
treason by the electorate, found himself the play- 
thing of the emperor, he was stung to the quick by 
the circulation of numbers of broad sheets, in which 
he was called apostate and traitor. He wanted to 
redeem his firat treason by a second. He concealed 
his plans with profound dissimulation. He raised 
an armjr without alarming the emperor. At the 
same time he treated secretly with the king of 
France. 

The emperor received simultaneously two mani- 
festoes, one from Maurice, in the name of Grermany ; 
the other from Hemy II. of France, who called him- 
self the Protector of the Princes of the Empire, 
and who headed his manifesto with a cap of liberty 
between two daggera. 

While the French invaded Germany and took pos- 
session of Metz, Toul and Verdun, Maurice ad- 
vanced by long marches on Insiimck (1552). Chailes 
v., ill, and without troops, set out at night in pour- 
ing rain, and had himself carried toward the moun- 
tains of Carinthia. If Maurice had not been stopped 
by a mutiny, the emperor would have fallen into liis 
hands. He was forced, however, to submit. The 
emperor concluded with the Protestants the truce of 
Passau, and the ill success of the war which he sus- 
tained against France changed this truce into a 
definitive peace (Augsburg, 1555). 

The aged emperor, abandoned by fortune, vho 
loves not the oldy gave up the empire to his brother, 
and his kingdom to his son, and spent the remainder 
of his days in the seclusion of San Yuste. The 
funeral which he is said, though falsely, to have 
caused to be solemnized during his lifetime, would 
only have been too faithful an image of the eclipsed 
gloiy which he survived. Died 1558. 



GLORY AND FALL OF THE SPANISH MONARCHY. 



Already King of England (as husband of Mary 
Tudor) and of Naples and Duke of Milan, Philip II. 
received, by his father's solemn resignation, on the 
twenty-fifth of October, 1555, the Burgundian heri- 
tage, and a month later Charles ceded to him the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon with their dependencies 
in the Old World and in the New. The empire, in- 
deed, passed to his uncle Ferdinand ; but, with this 
exception, the whole of his father's vast dominions 
lay now in his grasp. Philip II. was an entirely Cas- 
tilian prince, who wanted to establish everywhere 
the S{)anish forms of administmtion, legislation and 
religion. At first he restrained himself, in order not 
to loose his hold on England. But after the death 
of Mary, and Elizabeth's refusal to many him (1553), 
he no longer dissimulated. 

The destruction of more than 400 churches by 
the mob in the Netherlands gave him a welcome 
occasion to begin with the extermination of the 
Protestants. The Duke of Alba was ordered to 
march with a Spanish army into the Netherlands 
Q566). On his arrival he established the Council of 
j3loo(lj which executed all who were in the least sus- 
pected of having aided and abetted in the desecra- 
tion of the churches. For a moment all was silent 
and submissive, and when finally they did try to 
shake oflF the yoke, they were quickly subdued. In 
1572 the power of Philip II. had reached its height. 
The Netherlands were at his feet. In the East his 
troubles from the pressure of the Turks seemed 
brought to an end by the brilliant victory at Lepanto 
(October 7, 1571), in which his fleet with those of 
Venice and the Pope annihilated the fleet of Sultan 
Selim II. He could tlu'ow his whole weight upon 
the Calvinism of the West, and above all upon 
Prance, where the Guises were fast sinking into mere 
jjartisans of Spain. The common danger drew France 
and England together, and Catharine de Mcdicis 
strove to bind the two countries in one political ac- 
tion by offering to Elizabeth the hand of her son An- 
jou. But at this moment of danger the whole situation 
was changed by the second rising of the Netherlands. 
Driven to desj^air by the greed and persecution of 
Alba they rose in a revolt which, after strange alter- 
nations of fortune, gave to the world the Republic of 
tlie United Provinces. The opening which this ris- 
ing afforded was seized by the Huguenot leadei*s as a 
political engine to break the ix)wer which Catharine 
exercised over Charles IX. He, dreading the power 
of Spain, and eager to gitisp the opxx}rtunity of 
breaking it by a seizure of the Netherlands, listened 
to the counsels of Coligni, who pressed for war upon 
Philip and promised the support of the Huguenots 
in an invasion of the low countries. But to Catha- 
rine the supremacy of the Huguenots seemed as fatal 
to the CTOwn as the supremacy of the Catholics. She 
suddenly united with the Guises and suffered them 
to rouse the fanatical mob of Paris, while she won 
back Charles IX. by picturing the royal power as 
about to pass into the hands of Coligni. On the 
24th of August, St. Bartholomew's Day, the plot 
broke out in an awful massacre in which 100,000 
Protestants perished. Instead of conquering the 
Netherlands, Fmnce plunged madly back into a 
chaos of civil war, and the Dutch were left to coi)e 



single-handed with the armies of Spain. They 
offered successively to submit to the German branch 
of the house of Austiia, to France and to England. 
At length the United Provinces, considered as a prey 
by aU to whom they applied, determined to remain 
a Republic. 

They concluded, in 1579, the union of Utrecht. 
The genius of this new-bom state was the Prince of 
Orange, who, abandoning the southern provinces to 
the invincible Duke of Parma, maintained the strug- 
gle by statesmanship until a fanatic, armed by Spain, 
assassinated him in 1584. The help now furnished 
the insurgents by the English, under Leicester (1587), 
induced Philip to fit out the great Armada, which, 
however, was destroyed by terrible storms and the 
bravery of the English (1588]. After this blow the 
prosperity and power of Spam began to decline. 

Only one thing cheered Philip's last years (he died 
in 1598), Catholicism began definitely to win ground. 
Her faith was settled and defined, llie ecclesiastical 
abuses were sternly put down. New religious orders 
rose to meet the wants of the day ; the Capuchins 
became its preachers ; the Jesuits became not only 
its preachers, but its directors, its schoolmastei's, its 
missionaries, its diplomatists. Everywhere the Jesuits 
won converts, and their peaceful victories were soon 
backed by the arm of Spain. 

Southern Germany, where the Austrian Habsburgs, 
so long lukewarm in this faith, had at last become 
zealots in its defence, was tlie first countiy to be re- 
catholicized. In 1619 the childless Emperor Mat- 
thias secured for his cousin Ferdinand (gi-andson of 
Emperor Ferdinand I.), Duke of Styria, Carinthia 
and Camiola, who had been educated by the Jesuiti* 
in strict Catholicism, the succession in Bohemia and 
Hungary, in spite of the objections of the Protest- 
ant estates. Soon afterward he was also elected em- 
peror. 

In the meantime the Bohemians had deposed 
him from the throne of Bohemia and elected the 
young Frederick V., elector Palatine, head of the 
Protestant Union and son-in-law of James I., King 
of England {The Winter King), Emperor Ferdinand 
II. called in the help of Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, head of the Catholic League, who marched 
to Bohemia and drove the Winter King out of 
Prague. He was put under the ban and his lands 
confiscated (1620). This was the beginning of the 
terrible Thirty Years' War (1618-1648), the last 
struggle which marked the progress of the reforma- 
tion. It is genemlly divided into four perioih?, 
which were properly as many different wars. 

The first two, the Bohemian (1618-1623), and the 
Danish (1625-1629), had a predominant religious 
chaiucter ; they developed from the revolt in Bohe- 
mia to a general attack by Catholic upon Protestant 
Europe. The latter two, the Swedish (1630-1685), 
and the Franco-Swedish (1635-1648), were political 
ware ; wars against the power of the house of Habs- 
bui'g and ware of conquest on the jwirt of Sweden 
and France upon German soiL The i^eace of "West- 
phalia (1648) made an end to the tenible struggle, 
which had turned large tracts of central Europe into 
a wilderness, and the effect of which upon German? 
is not yet effiiced. 



THE FRENCH ASCENDENCY. 



In 1648, France was the dominant power in Chris- 
tendom. The Thirty Yeara' "War had broken the 
strength of all the nations around her. It alone 
profited by the general wreck. Its compact and fer- 
tile territory, the natural activity and enterprise of 
its people, and the rapid growth of its commerce and 
manufactures, were sources of natural wealth which 
even its heavy taxation failed to check, and the pol- 
icy, which gathered all local power into the hands 
of the crown, gave it for the moment an air of good 
government, and a command over its internal re- 
sources, which no other country could boast of. 
Now followed the most comi^lete triumph of royalty, 
the most pei*fect acquiescence of a people in the sov- 
ereignty of one man, that had ever existed. Biche- 
lieu had subdued the nobles and the Protestants ; 
and the Fronde ruined the parliament by showing 
what it was worth. Only the king and the people 
were left standing in France ; the latter lived in the 
former. 

The young Louis XIV. was perfectly suited for 
this magnificent part. His cold and dignified coun- 
tenance reigned over France for fifty years with un- 
impaired majesty. When, in 1665, Philip IV. of 
Spain died, his son-in-law, Louis XIV., laid claim to 
Belgium and Burgundy on the ground that, being 
the pei-sonal estates of the royal family of Spain, 
their descent ought to be regulated by the local 
•* droit de devolulion." The renunciation of her her- 
itage which his wife, Maria Theresa, had made, was, 
Louis claimed, invalid, since the stipulated dowry 
had never been paid. 

The French anny entered (1667) Flanders, which 
was taken in two months. In Januaiy, 1668, the 
troops defiled through Champagne into Burgundy, 
and fell upon Franche Comt^, which was entirely 
occupied in seventeen days. This rapid success 
alarmed Holland, which did not care to have the 
** great king " for a neiglibor. By the exei-tions of 
Jan de Witt and Sir William Temple, England, Hol- 
land and Sweden concluded the triple alliance (Jan- 
navj 23, 1668), which forced Louis to acquiesce in 
the j)eace of Aix-la-Chapelle. He was obliged to 
content himself with French Flanders, and to re- 
store Franche Comtd (the county of Burgundy) to 
Spain. 

The course of the Dutch in tliese transactions had 
inflamed the hatred of Louis against them, a hatred 
made still stronger by the refuge given by the i^rov- 
inces to political writers, who annoyed him with 
their abusive publications. To gain his purpose, the 
destruction or the humiliation of Holland, Louis se- 
cured the disniption of the triple alliance by buying, 
for a sum down, the alliance of England ancl Sweden. 
Suddenly (June, 1672), 100,000 men moved from 
Fiunce toward Holland, and overran Gelderland, 



Utrecht and Over-Yssel, without opposition. It was 
only by skill and desperate courage that the Dutch 
ships, under De Buyter, held the English fleet, un- 
der the Duke of York, at bay in an obstinate battle 
ofi* the coast of Suflblk. Till almost the eve of the 
struggle, the Dutch had been wrapt in a false se- 
curity, which only broke down when the glare of 
the French watch-flres was seen from the walls of 
Amsterdam. 

De Witt and his brother were murdered in a pop- 
ular tumult, and their fall called William, the Prince 
of Orange, to the head of the republic, who armed 
against Louis, Spain, and Austria. He next sejia- 
rated England from France. Gradually, nearly the 
whole of Europe declared themselves against Louis 
XrV. (1674). It was then necessary to abandon the 
Dutch fortresses. As usual, compensation was made 
at the expense of Spain. Louis XTV. took Franche 
Comt6. This second conquest had cost a little more 
trouble than the first (in 1668) ; but it was definitive. 
The two Burgundies were no more to be separated, 
and France was never again to lose her frontier of 
the Jura. 

The struggle against Europe was continued until 
1678 (Peace of Nimwegen). France emerged from 
it successfully, thanks to the genius of her great gen- 
erals— Cond6 and Turenne. The i>eace of Nim- 
wegen was the culminating point of Louis XTV.'s 
glory. In the name of his sister-in-law, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, he claimed also a 
portion of the Palatinate, invoking in this, as in the 
case of Flanders in 1665, civil against feudal rights. 
The League of Augsburg was formed to protest 
against this claim. Louis' answer was the frightful 
devastation of the Palatinate, by order of Louvoia, 
executed by Melac (October, 1688). This, added to 
the countenance given by Louis to the exiled James 
II., changed the ** League of Augsburg" in the 
** Grand Alliance." This period of the reign of 
Louis XrV. was filled by two wars of succession : 
succession to the English and succession to the Span- 
ish crown. The fonner war was terminated honora- 
bly for France, by the Treaty of Ryswyk (1698), and 
yet the result was against her, for William was re- 
cognized as King of England. 

In the second war, terminated by the Treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt (1712-1714), Fi-ance sustained 
the most humiliating reverses, but the result was in 
her favor. Spain, secured to a gmndson of Louis 
XIV. (the Duke of Anjou as Philip V.,) was henco- 
forth open to the influence of France. It was not, 
however, the whole of the Spanish monarchy, as it 
existed in 1700, that came in 1713 to Philip V. The 
Austrian branch of the Habsburgs received Belgium, 
Milan, Naples and Sardinia, while Sicily, as a king- 
dom, was given to the House of Savoy. 
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THE RISE or PRUSSIA. 



The Polish conntiy of Pmssia was held since 1226 
by the Knights of the Teutonic Order, who, after 
extirpating the natives (Wends), repeopled the 
country with settlers, mostly di-awn from North- 
west Cfermany. 

These Prussians (Germans settled in Pi-ussia), dis- 
gusted with the tyranny of the knights, placed them- 
selves (1454) under the protection of Casimir IV., 
King of Poland, who, after a bloody war, forced the 
knights to submit to the Treaty of Thorn (1466), by 
means of which they lost Western Prussia, and be- 
came, for Eastern Prussia, vassals of Poland. 

In 1525 the Grandmaster Albert of HohenzoUem 
(sprung from a side-branch of the HohenzoUerns in 
Brandenburg) turned Lutheran, dissolved the order, 
and, with the consent of his feudal superior. King 
Sigismund of Poland, became hereditaiy Duke of 
Eastern Prussia, but still in feudal subjection to 
Poland. In 1618, on the death of the second Prussian 
duke Albert Fredei-ick, his son-in-law, John Sig- 
ismund, the Elector of Brandenburg, succeeded him 
in his duchy. 

Thus were united the German province of Bran- 
denburg and the Polish province of Prussia. 

John Sigismund*s grandson, Frederick William 
(Hie Gh'ecU Elector), founded the real greatness of the 
nascent state. A rapid, clear-eyed man, he dexter- 
ously used his compact, well-disciplined little army, 
amid the complications of that eventful period, so as 
to conserve the Brandenburg interests. He encour- 
aged trade, made roads, and welcomed the Hugue- 
nots whom Louis XTV. drove from France. In the 
first year of the eighteenth century, his son received 
from Emperor Leopold I., in retmn for furnishing 
the emperor troops during the war of the Spanish 
Succession, permission to assume the title of King 
in Prussia (Frederick I.), and crowned himself at 
Koningsberg (January 18, 1701). The grandson of 
this first King in Prussia was Frederick the Great, 
who succeeded his father, Frederick William I., in 
May, 1740. 

Within six months (October 20th) the male line 
of the Habsburgs became extinct, by the death of 
Emperor Cliarles VI., whose principal endeavor 
throughout his whole reign had been to secure the 
various lands which were united under the Austrian 
sceptre against division after his death. Hence, he 
established an order of succession under the name of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, by which his daughter 
Maria Theresa was left mistress of all the heredi- 
tary dominions of the house of Habsburg. This ar- 
rangement had been guaranteed by all Europe. 
Europe, however, soon rose, almost in its entirety 
(England excepted), to oppose it. France claimed 
Belgium, Spain Milan, Bavaria Bohemia, and Fred- 
erick II. of Prussia, Silesia. But no one gained his 
end in this war except Frederick II. , who obtained 
Silesia by the Peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1748. 

Although Maria Theresa had made peace with 
Frederick, she never for a moment forgot the loss of 
Silesia. Its recovery was the great object of her life. 
She toiled during many years to unite the whole 
civilized world against Frederick. She early suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the adhesion of Kussia. An 
ample share of spoil was promised to the King of 
Poland, who readily promised the assistance of the 
Saxon forces. France was induced to join the coali- 



tion, and the example of France determined the con- 
duct of Sweden, then completely subject to French 
influence. 

Frederick, who had tools in every court, soon 
leaiiied that he was to be assailed at once by France, 
Austria, Kussia, Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic 
body, and that the greater part of his dominions was 
to be portioned out among his enemies. He deter- 
mined to strike the first blow. It was in the month of 
August, 1756, that the Seven Years^ War commenced. 
He demanded of Maria Theresa a distinct explanation 
of her intentions. He received an answer at once 
haughty and evasive. In an instant the rich elec- 
torate of Saxony was overflowed by 67,000 Pnw- 
sian troops. He defeated the Austiians at Lobositz 
(October Ist), and surrounding the Saxons, com- 
pelled them to surrender and enlist in his ranks 
(October 16th). The next year he beat the Austrians 
under the walls of Prague (May 6, 1757). But now 
misfortunes gathered fast. He met his first great 
defeat at Kollin (June 18th) ; the Russians invaded 
Prussia (August) ; the Swedes landed in Pomera- 
nia, and the French, after capturing the English 
army in Hanover (June), advanced toward Sax- 
ony. 

Rallying his men and his courage, he turned upon 
his foes, and in the short space of thirty days he had 
extricated himself, with dazzling glory. First be 
annihilated (November 5, 1757) the French at Hoss' 
hach, and just a month later (December 5th) the 
Austrians at Leuthen, His genius set all the world 
to wondering. London was ablaze in his honor, and 
Pitt, the English prime minister, secured him a 
grant of $3,500,000 per annum. The third campaign 
witnessed as signal a victory over the Russians at 
Zanidoi'f (August 25, 1758). The campaign of 17<K), 
was one of the gi-andest efforts of his genius. Foiled 
in an attempt on Dresden, he again saved Silesia 
by a victory at Liegtiitz (August 15th), and Lurlcd 
back an advance of Daun by a victory at Torgan 
(November 3d). 

But even victories drained his strength. Men and 
money alike failed him. It was impossible for him 
to strike another great blow, and the ring of ene- 
mies closed slowly round him. The fall of Pitt 
(October, 1761), which was followed by a withdrawal 
of the English subsidy, drove Frederick almost to 
despair. It was, in fact, only his dogged resolution, 
and a sudden change in the policy of Russia, which 
followed on the death of his enemy the Czarina 
Elizabeth (January 5, 1762), that enabled him at 
last to retire from the struggle without the loss of 
an inch of territoiy. The Peace of Hubertsburg, 
which made an end to the struggle, was signed 
Febraary 15, 1763. 

After seven years of carnage, during which 886,- 
000 men had perished, evei^tliing was I'eplaced, in 
Europe, precisely in the same state in which it was 
in 1748. The political results were, however, con- 
siderable. England, instead of France, began to be 
regarded as the leading power, and the predominance 
of the five great states was henceforth established 
by the success of Prussia. This last result was 
wholly due to the genius and enterprise of Frederick 
II., who, in the conduct of the war, displayed quali- 
ties which procured for him, from his admirers, the 
appellation of t?ie Great, 
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THE PARTITION OP POLAND. 



The Slavooic tribes occupying tbe districts around 
the central and lower Oder and Yistnla called them- 
selves Lechs, and their country Poland, i.e., the 
Plain. In the tenth century a considerable power 
arose for the first time in these regions, having its 
centre at GneseD, the abiding metropolitan city of 
Poland. Under Boleslaf (1000 a.d.) a great empire 
was formed, stretching from the Elbe to the Dnie- 
per, and from the shores of the Baltic to the Carpa- 
thians. 

Constant divisions among members of the ruling 
family, the Piasts, did not destroy its national unify 
and independence. A Polish state always lived on, 
and from the end of the thirteenth century it took 
its place as an important European kingdom, hold- 
ing a distinctive position as the one Slavonic power 
at once attached to the Western Church and inde- 
pendent of the Western Empire. Casimir the Great 
(133a-1370), who had added Red Russia, Podolia, 
and Volhynia to his realm, having no children, re- 
solved to leave his crown to his nephew Louis, son 
of Charles Robert, the Angevin king of Hungaiy. 
With this view, he summoned a national assembly at 
Cracow, which approved the choice he had made. 

This proceeding, however, enabled the Polish no- 
bles to interfere with the succession of the crown 
and to render it elective, like that of Hungary and 
Bohemia, so that the Polish state became a sort of 
aristocratic republic. On the death of Louis, in 
1382, his daughter Hedwig was elected queen, whose 
marriage with Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
brought about the union of Poland and Lithuania as 
distinct states under a common sovereign. Jagiello, 
who received at his baptism the name of Wladislaus, 
reigned till 1434 ; and it was he who, in order to 
obtain a subsidy from the nobles, first established 
the Polish Diet. This Diet, chosen only by the no- 
bles, possessed the whole power of the government ; it 
elected the king, made the laws, and even took a part 
in the executive administration. Notwithstanding 
that the Diet possessed such entensive powers, it lay, 
since 1632, at the mercy of any single member, who, 
by virtue of what was called the LiberumVeio, might 
annul its proceedings. In 1764 the Diet elected 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky to the throne, after he had 
promised to restore the non-Catholics to all civil 
rights. When he wanted to carry out his promise 
the fanaticism of the populace was excited by the 
priests, who gave out that King Stanislaus intended 
to abolish Catholicism. In March, 1768, a Confedera- 
tion was formed b^ the Polish Catholics in the town 
of Bar, in Podolia, for the pui*pos6 of dethroning 
the king and restoring Polish freedom. Catharine 
n. of Russia, disgusted with the continual civil war 
in Poland, drew from this event a fresh pretext for 
hostility against the Polish republic. Knowing that 
Russia should not be suffered to aggrandize herself 
alone, and without the participation of Austria and 
Prussia, she made secret treaties with both. Fred- 
erick the Great now occupied Polish (Western) Prus- 
sia, Emperor Joseph II. marched into Southern Po- 
land, and thirty thousand Russians occupied the 
central provinces. Pulawski, the leader of the Con- 
federation, when he heard of the union of the three 
powers, retired from a hopeless contest, and ex- 
hoHed its followers to reserve themselves for better 
times. The powers now proceeded to divide the 



booty. (See Map 117.) Russia obtained 2,500 square 
miles, with one and a half million souls ; Austria, 
1,300 square miles, with two and a half million souls, 
and Prussia 700 square miles, with a x>opulation of 
about eight hundred thousand souls. Although the 
Prussian share was smaller than the others, yet it 
was very valuable to Frederick, because it joined his 
Prussian kingdom to the main body of the mon- 
archy. The population, too, was richer and moi-e 
commercial. The Diet of April, 1773, confirmed this 
first partition. Nearly all the members accepted 
bribes. On that Diet the ruin of Poland was con- 
summated by its own children, amid every kind of 
luxury, frivolity, and profligacy. Under Russian 
auspices a new constitution was made for the cur- 
tailed realm, which was promulgated in 1775. When 
an attempt was made to set aside the constitution in 
1792, one Polish party called in the help of Russia. 
A Russian army, one hundred thousand strong, 
invaded Poland. Brave but futile resistance was 
made by Kosciusko, who was defeated at Dubienka. 
The king joined the confederacy of Targowitz ; the 
new constitution was repealed. Russia and Prussia 
issued a common proclamation which announced to 
the Poles that Russia and her former allies had al- 
ready come to an understanding to preserve the 
peace of Eastern Europe by a new partition of Po- 
land. 

At the Diet of Grodno the consent of the nation to 
the new cessions was extorted (June, 1793). Prussia 
got this time more than 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, peopled by more than three and a half million 
souls ; Russia got 4,553 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of more three million souls. Several of the 
Polish patriots retired now into Saxony. But they 
were still animated with the hope of rescuing their 
country from oppression. Kosciusko, hearing of the 
increasing discontent, hastened to Ci'acow, where he 
was proclaimed generalissimo (March 24). Warsaw 
now rose and massacred every Russian they could 
find (April 16). Similar scenes took place at W^ilna 
and Grodno. The entire Polish army declared for 
Kosciusko, who had been invested with dictatorial 
power. Prussian, Austrian, and Russian troops now 

E cured from all sides into Poland. Kosciusko and 
is Poles made an heroic resistance. But the valor 
of these patriots, aimed with scythes, hatchets, and 
hammers, served only to increase the horror of their 
country's ruin. In his entrenched camp before 
Warsaw, Kosciusko for a time held his swarming 
foes at bay. But finally (October 10th, at Macie- 
jowice) he was cax^tured, and a month later Suvaroff 
entered Warsaw. Russia, Austria, and Prussia now 
quietly divided their blood-stained prey, and Poland 
was blotted out from the map of Europe. (See Map 
119.) The powers acquired by the three partitions 
about the following increase of territory: Russia, 
181,000 square miles, with six million inhabitants ; 
Austria, 45,000 square miles, with three million, 
seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and Prussia, 
57,000 square miles, with two million five hundi-ed 
thousand inhabitants. It is important to remember 
that the three partitions gave no part of the original 
Polish realm to Russia. It simply annexed Lithua- 
nia, more than half the territory of which had been 
originally Russian soil. The r^ Polish realm fell 
to the lot of Prussia. 
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NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 



DuBiNG the second half of the eighteenth century, 
France occupied an enviable position in Europe. Its 
government, though despotic, was less oppressive 
and more influenced by public opinion than that of 
any other countiy. Its general wealth, though the 
nobles enjoyed exemption from any contribution to 
the public burdens, was lai-ge and pretty evenly dif- 
fused. Its administration of justice was admirable. 
But its goyemment suifered from serious financial 
embarrassments, from which it could only free itself 
by an appeal to the country at large. Louis XVI. 
resolved' to summon the States-General, which had 
not met since 1614, and to appeal to the nobles to 
waive their immunity for taxation. 

They no sooner met at Versailles (May, 1780) than 
the fabric of desjiotism and privilege began to 
crumble. A rising in Paris destroyed the Bastille 
(July 14, 1789), and its destniction was taken for the 
dawn of a new era of constitutional freedom in 
France and through Europe. It proved to be the 
beginning of frightful anarchy. In 1795, after six 
years of revolution, throne and altar, arts and manu- 
factures had been destroyed ; the public credit was 
utterly annihilated, and no taxes to collect ; all the 
main roads, canals, bridges, etc., were in a deplor- 
able state of dilapidation. The armies were not only 
unpaid, but without clothing or bread. The war on 
the Rhine had tei*minated in disaster. The army of 
Italy had achieved little beyond some obscure suc- 
cesses. It was the appointment of Napoleon Bona- 
parte to the command of the latter force, in the 
spring of 179G, that first brought a change for the 
better. 

In a biilliant campaign (1796-97) he forced Austria 
to make peace at Oampo Formio (October 17, 1797), 
which secui'ed to France the Ionian Islands, Venice, 
the Netherlands, and the loft bank of the Rhine. On 
his return from Italy, Bonaparte laid before the 
French Government (the Directory) a plan for the 
conquest and occupation of Egypt as a i^reliminary 
to attack the English in India. The conquest of 
Egypt proved as easy and complete as Bonaparte 
had hoped. But the destruction of the French fleet at 
Aboukir by Nelson (August 1, 1798), cut off' all com- 
munication between France and Bonaparte's army ; 
and his hopes of making Egyi^t a starting-point for 
the conquest of India fell at a blow. But foiled as 
wore his dreams of Indian conquest, his daring gen- 
ius iilunged into wider projects. He conceived the 
design of the conquest of Syria, Graza was taken, 
Jaflix stormed, and Acre, the key of Syria, be- 
sieged. But it was stubbornly held by the Turks, 
and, after a heavy loss by sword and plague, Bona- 
parte w&s forced to fall back upon Egypt, which, in- 
deed, was more than ever his own, for a Turkish 
force which landed near Alexandria was cut to pieces 
by him in the battle of Aboukii' (July 25, 1799). 
But the news of defeat at home and the certainty 
that all wider hopes in the East were at an end, in- 
duced him to leave his army (August 22d). His ar- 
rival in Paris (October 14th) was the sign for a 
change in the government. The Directors were di- 



vided among themselves, and a revolution put an end 
to their power (November 10th). 

Three Consuls took the place of the five Directors; 
but under the name of First Consul, Bona)>arte be- 
came in effect sole ruler of the country. He found 
France suri'ounded on all sides by bitter enemies, 
bent on its destiTiction. Crossing the St. Bernai'd 
with his army, he gained (June 14, 1800) such a vic- 
tory, at Marengo, that they were glad to make peace 
with the rei^ublic. (Lun^ville, Febniaiy 19, 1801— 
Amiens, March, 1802.) 

But the peace brought no rest to England. Tlie 
new social vigor the revolution had given to France, 
through the abolition of privileges and the creation 
of a new middle class on the rains of the clergy and 
the nobles, still lived on. Bonax)arte, by his restom- 
tion of the Church, his recall of the exiles, and the 
economy and wise administration which distin- 
guished 'his inile, was enabled to seize this national 
vigor for the furtherance of his own plans. Soon it 
became plain that a straggle between England and 
France was inevitable, and in May, 1803, the arma- 
ments preparing in the French ports hastened the 
formal declaration of war. An invasion of England 
was planned on a gigantic scale. A camp of 100,000 
men was formed at Boulogne. The invasion seemed 
imminent, when Napoleon, who, on May 18, 1804, 
had been proclaimed emperor, appeai'ed personally 
in the camp. To divert this danger, Pitt had 
formed an alliance with Russia, Austria, and Swe- 
den. This forced Napoleon to abandon the di-eam 
of invading England, to meet the coalition in his 
rear, and swinging round his forces on the Danube, 
he forced an Austrian ai'mv to a shameful capitula- 
tion in Ulm (October 17, 1805). From Ulm he 
marched on Vienna and crushed the combined aimies 
of Austria and Russia at Austerlitz (December 2, 
1805). Prussia, which had played a double game 
during the war, was next attacked. The decisive 
victories of Jena and Auerstiidt (October 4, 180li) 
laid it at Napoleon's feet, who (October 27th) en- 
tered Berlin. From Berlin he marched to Eastern 
Prassia, and though checked in the winter by the 
Russian forces in the hard-fought battle of Eylan 
(Fobraary, 1807), his victory of Friedland (June 14) 
brought Alexander of Russia to consent to the peace 
of Tilsit (July 7, 1807). Prussia had to surrender 
its whole Polish territory, save West Prussia. Tlie 
rest of the Prussian share of Poland formed the 
Diichy of Warsaw, 

Napoleon was now absolutely master of Western 
Europe. Prussia was occupied by French troops. 
Holland was changed into a monarchy and its crown 
given to his brother Louis. Another brother, Jer- 
ome, became King of Westphalia ; a third brother, 
Jose[)h, was made King of Naples, while the rest of 
Italy and even Rome itself was annexed to the 
French Empire. On the refusal of Portugal to join 
the continental system (the closure of the continent 
to British trade), France and Spain agreed to divide 
Portugal between them ; and the reigning house of 
Braganza fled helplessly from Lisbon to a refuge in 
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NAPOLEON THE O-REAT (Contmued). 



Brazil. But the seiznre of Portngal was only meant 
as a prelude to the seiznre of Spain. Charles IV. 
and his sou Ferdinand were drawn to Bajonne 
(May, 1808), and forced to resign their claims to the 
Spanish crown, while the French aimj entered Mad- 
lid and proclaimed Joseph Bonaparte (since 1806 
King of Naples) King of Sjmin ; Napoleon's brother- 
in-law, Mnrat (since 1806 grand-duke of Berg), tak- 
ing the throne of Naples instead of Joseph. 

The new king had hardly entered Madrid, when 
Spain rose as one man against the stranger. The 
English at once sent troops under Sir John Moore 
and Sir Arthur Welleslej to aid the Spaniards. 

Napoleon hastened in peraon to Spain with 250,- 
000 men, advanced to Madrid and with SouU drove 
the English from Spain (Battle of Gomnna, Janu- 
ary 16, 1809). 

But the English force at Lisbon, which had al- 
ready prepared to leave Portugal, was reinforced 
with 13,000 fresh troops and placed under command 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

At this critical moment, the best of the French 
troops with the Emperor himself were drawn from 
the Peninsula to the Danube. English gold had 
roused Austria to a renewal of the struggle. But 
Austria was driven to sue for peace by a decisive 
victory of Napoleon at Wagram (July 5, 1809). 
After the peace of Schonbrunn (October 14, 1809), 
which seemed to have consolidated his power. Na- 
poleon resolved to strengthen and perpetuate his 
dynasty by marrying Maria Louisa, the daughter of 
Emperor Francis II. (March 9, 1810). 

The Peace of Schonbrunn had brought the Napo- 
leonic Empire to its widest bounds (See Map xliv). 
The fabric of this sovereignty was raised u]X)n the 
ruins of all that was obsolete and forceless upon the 
continent ; the benefits as well as the wrongs of his 
supremacy were now seen in their widest operations. 

Western Europe received in the Code Napoleon a 
law, which, to an extent hitherto unknown in Eu- 
rope, brought social justice into the daily affaii's of 
life. The privileges of the noble, the feudal bur- 
dens of the peasant, the monopolies of the guilds, 
passed away, in most instances forever. The com- 
fort and improvement of mankind were vindicated as 
the true aim of property by the abolition of the de- 
vices which convert the soil into an instrament of 
family pride, and by the enforcement of a fair divi- 
sion of inheritances among the children of the pos- 
sessors. 

Legal process, both civil and (^minal, was 
brought within the comprehension of ordinary citi- 
zens and submitted to the test of publicity. The 
price which was paid for all this, was the suppres- 
sion of every vestige of liberty, the conscription and 
the continental blockade, the real political impor- 
tance of which lay in the hostility which it excited 
between Fittnce and Russia. 

Alexander, who had attached himself to Napoleon's 
commercial system in 1807, withdrew from it in 1810, 
when the harboi's of Russia were o]3ened to all ships 
bearing a neuti-al flag and a duty was imposed upon 
many of the ]:)roducts of France. It was scarcely 
less than a direct challenge to Napoleon, who im- 
agined that the command of the European coast line 
would enable him to exhaust his bitter enemy, Eng- 
land ; and he was prejmred to risk a war with Russia 



rather than permit it to frustrate his long-cherished 
hopes. In the spring of 1811, Napoleon had deter- 
mined upon war. On June 24, 1812, he crossed the 
Niemen with an army of nearly 600,000 men. The 
Russians retreated before him so as to lure him into 
the heart of the country, until they reached the 
plain between Smolensko and Moscow, on which, 
September 7th, the battle of Borodino was fought. 
The Russians retired upon Moscow, closely followed 
by Napoleon, who, on the morning of the 14th, first 
beheld its minarets and cupolas. The cry of <' Mos- 
cow I Moscow I '' burst from the ranks as the army 
entered the famous city — but found it a city of the 
dead, for its three hundred thousand inhabitants had 
left with the Russian troops, after making prepara- 
tions for burning it to the ground. Scarcely three 
days had passed before fire burst out in all direc- 
tions. They had to retreat under unparalleled hard- 
ships. 

Among the most horrible incidents was tho pas- 
sage of the Beresina (November 27th), with the Rus- 
sians in pursuit. 

In Poland, Napoleon received news of a conspir- 
acy at home ; he hastened to Paris. His presence, 
tho frankness with which he told the tale of the un- 
paralleled sufferings and heroic endurance of his 
army, restored in a measure his waning popular- 
ity. His first act was to mse a new army, for 
the disastrous campaign was turning his allies 
into enemies. Soon he found himself opposed by 
a united Europe. The final struggle took place 
at Leipsic (October 18, 1813). Napoleon was beaten 
and forced to fall back across the Rhine. He was 
soon followed by the allies. On the last day of 1813 
they crossed the Rhine. For two months more Na- 
poleon maintained a wonderiul struggle with a hand- 
ful of raw conscripts against their overwhelming 
numbers. It closed (March 31st) with the surrender 
of Paris ; and the submission of the capital was at 
once followed by the abdication of the Emperor 
(April 6th) and the return of the Bourbons. Na- 
poleon was banished, with the empty title of Em- 
peror, to Elba (May 4, 1814). 

Within nine months, however, he returned to 
France, landing on the coast near Cannes. After 
twenty days he was again installed in the Tuileries. 
Then followed the reign of a hundred days. Na- 
poleon found his position one of extreme peril and 
difficulty. He granted liberal institutions to France 
and endeavored once more to reorganize the army. 
He resolved to anticipate the movements of the 
Allies by concentrating his troops in Belgium, and 
destroying the English and Prussian armies before 
the Austrians and Russians had time to come up. 
He crossed the frontier on June 14th, and wrested 
Ligny from the Prussians on the 16th, while "Well- 
ington prevented Ney from gaining the position of 
Quatre Bras, and on the 17th established himself 
near the village of Waterloo, for the purpose of cov- 
ering Brussels. On the following day was fought 
the battle of Waterloo, where the great emperor was 
finally defeatea. Once more he resigned his crown 
(June 22d), and then surrendered himself to tho 
British Government. He was conveyed on board a 
British frigate to the island of St. Helena, where he 
passed the remainder of his days and died at the ago 
of fifty-two, on May 5, 1821. 
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EUROPE FROM THE PEACE OF PARIS TO THE PEACE 

OF PRAO-UE. 



The league of the older monai'chies had proved 
stronger in the end than the genius and the ambi- 
tion of a single man. The overthrow of Napoleon 
placed the supreme power in Europe in the hands of 
a Peniarchy of the Gh'eat Fowei's, consisting of 
the ^YB powers which had concluded the Peace of 
Paris, and which, to avoid quarrels about rank, were 
henceforward named in the order of the French al- 
phabet — Autriche, France, Gi'ande-Bretagne, Prusse, 
Bussie. For special cases this union was joined by 
Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 

These eight powei-s, after long negotiations, finally 
signed the Act of the Chngi'ess of Vienna^ in 
which the Napoleonic booty was divided among the 
conquerors. Austria received, besides her ancient 
domain of Milan, Venice, as a Ix)mbardo- Venetian 
kingdom. Genoa was given to Sardinia, which thus 
laid the foundation of her future greatness. The 
Papal Government was re-established in the States 
of the Church. Naples and Sicily were restored to 
their Bourbon rulers, and Tuscany became again a 
grand-duchy. 

Austria received, also, besides the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom, the Illyrian provinces (the old do- 
minion of Venice), and Salzburg and Tyrol, taken 
from Bavaria. Tlie tme ruler of this Austrian em- 
pire, which stretched over Slavonic, German, and 
Italian lands, was Prince Metternich. Not content 
to rule this motley empire, he wished to make Ger- 
many and Italy his prefectures, to treat the upward- 
striving Prussia as his vassal, and to take the lead 
everywhere. For that reason he prevented the re- 
establishment of the German empire, but brought 
about a German confederation (see Map 127), with 
a Diet to be held at Fi-ankfort, of which the Austrian 
emperor was to be president. The gi-eater and 
smaller German states, to the number of thirty- 
eight, were to be members of the confederation, 
which had all the defects of the empire, without the 
prestige of its traditions. 

The restoration of the Pmssian kingdom occa- 
sioned long and violent debates, principally on ac- 
count of Kussia claiming the Duchy of Warsaw 
(compare Maps xliv. and xlv.), which contained the 
Polish land acquired by Prussia in the third pai^ti- 
tion. Prussia demanded in compensation the whole 
of Saxony, and was supported by Russia, while she 
was opposed by Austria, France, and England. It 
was finally settled by giving Posen back to Prussia, 
which was further compensated with about a third 
part of Saxony, and the Rhenish provinces. 

On the whole, Russia was the greatest gainer by 
this new adjustment of European boundaries, as be- 
sides the Duchy of Warsaw, by which she thrusted 
hei*self into the middle of Europe, she obtained Fin- 
land in the north, and Bessambia and part of Mol- 
davia in the south. The Fi-ance of the restored 
Boiu'bons was the France of the elder Bourbons 
(the boundaries of 1790), enlarged by those small 
isolated scrai>s of foreign soil whicii were needed to 
make it continuous. With the view of coercing 
France on the north, Belgium and the Dutch prov- 
inces were erected into the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. The union lasted only till 1830, when Bel- 
gium revolted and became an independent kingdom. 



under Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. This Bel- 
gian revolution was really one of the consequences of 
the French July revolution. 

Louis XVin. died in 1824, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Charles X. He and his minister, 
Polignac, attemijted to suspend the liberty of the 
press, to dissolve the Chambers, and to set aside the 
charter*. The three m^donnances which should bring 
this about were signed July 25th. On the 27th, the 
police seized the newspapers and destroyed the 
printing presses, and on Wednesday, July 28th, bar- 
ricades arose in Paris. The king abdicated rather 
than make concessions, and the Duke of Orleans be- 
came the "citizen king," Louis Philippe. His in- 
sincerity exasperated the French, and in February, 
1848, a disturbance broke out which soon grew into 
a revolution, and ended in the citizen king's abdica- 
tion and the proclamation of a republic. 

The French revolution of 1848 shook every throne 
on the Continent. It was in general the greatest 
states which suffered most severely from it. But 
Russia remained unaffected. Nicholas, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother, Alexander I., in 1825, looked 
upon himself as the autocrat of Europe. He thought 
the time had come to seize the " key to the Rtissian 
house" Constantinople. But France, where Louis 
Napoleon had, since 1852, seated himself on the im- 
perial throne, and England combined to protect 
Turkey. 

The war soon concentrated itself in the Crimea 
(September, 1854), and lasted till March, 1856, 
when the strength of Russia was so much impaired 
that she was glad to conclude a peace which ban- 
ished her fleets from the Black Sea. The great 
result of this Crimean War was that Russia had lost 
that commanding position which made her master 
of Germany, and had lost it through the treachery 
of Austria. Out of revenge, she encouraged the 
Sardinian plans for diiving the Austrians out of 
Italy. Cavour had put Napoleon under obligations 
by his co-operation in the Crimea, and now wanted 
a French alliance to free his country from the Aus- 
trians. The help was given, and a Franco-Sai'dinian 
army drove the Austrians across the Mincio (July, 
1859). Lombardy was added to Sardinia. In tlio 
next year, Central and Southern Italy drove out their 
dynasts, and united with the kingdom of Victor 
Emanuel. 

In 1866, a war broke out between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, about the possession of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
an alliance was made between Prussia and Italy, in 
accordance with which war was declared between 
Italy .and Austria. The Italian aimy crossed tlio 
Mincio, but was defeated at Cnstozza (June 24tli). 
The war, however, was decided by the great Prussian 
factory of Koniggratz (July 3d). Austria was do 
longer able to hold Venice, and gave it up to Na- 
poleon, who handed it over to Italy (November 7th). 
This cession united the whole of Italy, with the ex- 
ception of the district around Rome. This battle of 
Kimiggratz raised Prussia to the first rank among 
the European ]iowers. By the Peace of Prague 
(August 23, 1866), Austria was excluded from the 
Gennan confederation, and must consent to the 
formation of the North German Confederacy, 
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CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE FRAJTCO-PRUSSIAN 

WAR. 



France liad been violently excited by the Prussian 
success, the tremendous consequences of which were 
unfolding themselves before her eyes. There was 
no denying the fact that the Prussians had displayed 
all the best characteristics of a great military x>ower. 
And the French army was in no condition to take 
the field, in case the fiiendly relations which then 
existed should be interrupted. Even before the pre- 
liminaries of i^eace were settled, Fmnce gave Prussia 
to understand that she would have to be compen- 
sated for the political changes to which these suc- 
cesses must give rise, and early in August, 1866, the 
French ambassador at Berlin formally demanded the 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine, Prussia sternly 
refused, and Napoleon was in no condition to press 
his claim. 

In July, 1870, General Prim offered the crown of 
Spain to Prince Leojiold of Hohenzollem-Sigmar- 
ingen, a distant relation of the King of Prussia. 
Napoleon, anxious for an opportunity to strengthen 
his waning popularity, resolved to object to Leo- 
pold's candidature. But he was resolved to avoid 
war. For, although assured by his marshals that all 
was ready for war, one thing troubled him. If a war 
had to be waged there was no man capable of direct- 
ing it. When he saw that, in spite of himself, he 
was slowly drifting into war, he tried to avert it by 
submitting the question to a Congress of the Great 
Powers. 

On the same day on which this resolution was 
taken, Napoleon's attention was called to the famous 
article inserted in the German newspajjei's, in which 
it was stated that the King of Prussia had dismissed 
Benedetti, teUing him that he had nothing further 
to add. Bismarck had circulated this statement, in 
order to compromise everything, to force the -hand 
of France, and to bring on war. And he attained his 
object. 

Deputies and Senators vied with each other in 
expressing most forcibly the necessity for reply- 
ing to this insolence by a declai'ation of war. Tiie 
empress seconded this warmly, and under such im- 
pulses Napoleon made a proclamation (July 19, 
1870), in which he said, ** that Prussia, launched 
on the path of invasion, had aroused defiance eveiT- 
where, necessitated exaggerated ai^naments, and 
turned Europe into a camp where nothing but un- 
certainty reigned." 

Napoleon had hoped that the South Germans, if 
thejr did not actually join France, would at least re- 
main neutral. But, on July 20th, the South Ger- 
man princes formally announced to the King of 
Prussia that their forces were at his disposal. The 
Pmssian Crown Prince at once left Berlin to take the 
command of the Southern armies. When the Ger- 
mans received the French declaration of war, they 
were ready for action. Their army numbered nearly 
a million, for whom eveiTthing, to the minutest 
particular, had been provided. The French were 
not ready (Napoleon having been deceived by his 



marshals^, besides being inferior in numbers (350,- 
000 at tlie utmost), and inferior as regards com- 
manders possessing the requisite foresight and 
strategical knowledge. 

Marahal MacMahon, recalled from Africa to lead 
the fii*st army corps into Germany, was badly beaten 
by the Crown Prince at Weissenhurg (August 4th), 
and at Worth (August 6th). The whole German 
anny entered France, and on August 14th the Prus- 
sians occui^ied Nancy. The greater part of the 
French army was concentrated at Metz under Bazaine ; 
when he made an attempt to join MacMahon (who 
had retreated to the camp at Chalons), he was de 
feated at Gravelotte (August 18th), and forced to take 
refuge in Metz. MacMahon, trying to join Bazaine 
in Metz, was driven toward Sedan, into which the 
French were driven from all sides. The iron ring 
of the German army sun*onnded the doomed town. 
Napoleon, in order to prevent a useless effusion 
of blood, surrendered with 84,000 men (September 
2d). Paris went nearly mad with rage and disap- 
pointment when it heard the news. The empe- 
ror was deposed. A provisional government was 
formed, which opened negotiations for peace. These, 
however, came to nothing, in consequence of a 
declaration of Jules Favre that not a stone of the 
French fortresses nor an inch of French territorv 
should be ceded. The Prussians continued to act- 
vance, and Paris was soon encircled by them. The 
siege lasted one hundred and thirty-one days. The 
city was forced to suiTender on January 28, 1871. 
At the same time a general armistice was agi'ced 
upon. This was followed by a treaty of peace (Feb- 
ruary 26, 1871), under which the Frencli gave up 
Alsace and Lorraine, consented to dismantle several 
fortresses, and to pay the enormous indemnity of 
§1,000,000,000 (five milliards of fi-ancs). 

One of the results of the Geiman victories over 
France was the re-esfablishnieni of the German Em- 
pire. The national feeling engendered on the battle- 
fields, in the midst of common dangers and common 
hopes, gave rise to a desire for a closer union be- 
tween the North and South of Germany. About the 
middle of October, 1870, plenipotentiaiies were sent 
from all the Southeiii States to yei*sailles for the 
imrpose of bringing about a closer union. This re- 
sulted in changing the Northern Confederacy into a 
German Confederacy. King Louis II. of Bavaria 
proposed that the President of the German Con- 
federacy should receive the title of Gei'yncm Emperor. 
Accordingly, on January 18, 1871, King "William of 
Prussia, in the Jiall of mirrors, in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, was solemnly proclaimed Emperor. 

Another result of the war was the incorporation of 
the Papal States with Italy. Rome became the 
capital of United Italy (October 9, 1870). The son 
of the Italian monarch, Victor Emanuel, was fNovem- 
ber, 1870) chosen King of Spain (Amadeo I.), which 
he only occupied until February 11, 1873. 

NoTB.'-i/enoe Spain ha* the same color om Italy^ but U HnedU 
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CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH 

WAR OF 1878. 



DuRXNG the period of the great migrations the 
Slavonians came into the Balkan Peninsula in all 
manner of characters, as captives, as mercenaries, 
as allies, and finally as conquerors. One of the 
oldest Slavonic migrations settled about 450 a. d. 
in depopulated Moesia, the titict between the Dan- 
ube and the Balkan. Thej called themselves Slo- 
vieni, and their country Slovienia. In 679 they were 
conquered by the small but warlike Finnic tribe of 
the Bulgarians. They were soon absorbed by their 
Slavonic subjects, who retained the name of their 
conquerors — Bulgarians. Since 1396 they have been 
subject to the Turks. 

In the beginning of the seventh century the north- 
ern provinces of the Byzantine Empire were overrun 
by the Tartar tribe of the Avai-s, To root out this 
swarm and repeople the land, the emperor, Hei'aclius, 
invited into his dominions certain Slavonic tribes, 
the Serbians. They settled directly west of the 
Bulgarians, and gave the name of Serbia to their new 
home, which extended from the river Timok, in the 
east, to the Adiiatic, at Antivari, in the west. The 
Turks conquered it in 1389. But in 1829 it recov- 
ered partially its independence, and from 1867 it 
simply acknowledged the Turkish overlordship. 
The Serbians who settled in the valley of the Bosna 
(an affluent of the Save) called themselves Bosnians, 
and their home Bosnia. Originally a part of the 
Serbian state, it became independent after the disso- 
lution of the Serbian empire, in 1355. Since 1401 
it has been a Turkish vassal state. At that time 
Bosnia was the only Slavonic part of the Turkish 
empire possessing a native nobility who owned the 
land, and a peasantry who tilled it for them. The 
existence of this chivalrous and warlike class at first 
strengthened resistance, but when defeat was an ac- 
complished fact, riveted the bonds of the conquered. 
While the ix?asantry, with nothing to lose, remained 
Chiistians, the nobility, to a man, became Moham- 
medans, to save their patrimony. Thus, the Chris- 
tian nobles of Bosnia became Turkish beys. But 
the tyi-anny and pretensions of the beys waxed too 
great. It became necessaiy to subdue them as rebels. 
This was a<|eomplished by Omar Pasha, who, in 1850- 
51, put an end to the feudal system in Bosnia. They 
lost their rank as feudal chiefs, and were compelled 
to pay into the government treasury the tithes re- 
ceived by them from the Christian population, but 
hitherto retained by themselves. 

The Herzegovina (i.e., the Duke's County) forms 
the south- western district of Bosnia. In August, 
1875, the turbulence and armed strife which for 
centuries have been chi'onic in the Herzegovina 
broke out into unusual violence, and were soon ac- 
companied by open insun-ection against the sultan. 
Neither the arms nor the promises of the Turks 
could overcome them, for the sultan had other ene- 
mies to fight than a liandful of ragged mountaineers. 
He had to contend with a combination of geograph- 



ical and political circumstances equally militating 
against him. For Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
are almost entirely surrounded by foreign territories. 
To the north and west they border upon Austrian 
soil ; on the east they are flanked by Serbia, whilo 
half the southern frontier is hemmed in by the tower- 
ing ridges of Montenegro. Only in the extreme 
southeast can the province be entered from Turkey 
proper, and here only through a narrow pass — the 
defile of Novi Basar — and this pass was in the pos- 
session of the rebels, with whom Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro waimly sympathized. Thousands of Serbian 
and Montenegrine volunteers joined the insurgents, 
with the connivance, if not with the direct assistance, 
of their governments. Were not the sultan under 
the tutelage of the powers he would have resented 
these proceedings ; as it was, he only applied to the 
powers for permission to ward off his enemies, and 
failing to obtain the permission asked for, submitted 
to an attack he was not at liberty to repel. 

This war had gone on for nearly a year, when an 
attempt at a rising took place in Bulgaria (May, 
1876). The Turks had planted here colonies of sav- 
age Circassians, who were allowed to commit any 
kind of outrage against their Christian neighbors. 
When the Bulgarians saw the success of their breth- 
ren to •the northwest, they rose against their Circas- 
sian oppressors. But the Bulgai'ian revolt was fee- 
ble, compared with the uprising in tbe Herzegovina, 
and consequently easily put down by the Turkish 
Government ; but it was done by the employment of 
irregular troops, who committed cruelties and out- 
rages the report of which filled Christendom with 
hoiTor, and did more harm to the sultan than could 
have been produced by any reveraes in the field, or 
by the loss of whole provinces. It made especially 
a deep impression in England, where the fury against 
the Turk was intensified by an official announcement 
of the Turkish Government that the July (1876) inter- 
est due to the public creditors of Turkey, could not bo 
provided, and that payments in respect of the national 
debt must cease while the state troubles continued. 

A few months before a JVb/e had been drawn up by 
the Austro-Hungarian minister, Andrassy, on behalf 
of Austria, Germany, and Russia. Five" points were 
insisted on as essential to the pacification of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina — unlimited religious freedom ; abv 
olition of the svstem of farming the taxes; the 
application of the direct revenue of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for the benefit of those provinces ; estab- 
lishment of a special commission, consisting, in equal 
parts, of Moslems and Christians, to watch over the 
execution of the refonns ; and imi^rovement of the 
industrial condition of the country population. 
When the Note was presented to Lord Derby, he 
indorsed it, but not without imi)ortant reserves.*^ He 
agreed that the position of the Turkish provinces 
might be improved, but that the integrity of tfte Otto- 
man empire was to be respedecL 
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RUSSO-TURKISH WAR OF-^ia78 (Continued). 

TREATY OF BERLIN. 



The Note being presented to the sultan, he at once 
promised reforms and amnesty to the insurgents. 
But the rebels did not trust his promises, and the 
revolt continued. Austria, Germany, and Russia then 
drew up the Bei'lin Memorandum, in which the sultan 
was asked to gi-ant an armistice for two months, so 
that the demands of the insurgents might receive 
fair considemtion. To this France and Italy ad- 
hered. But England, perceiving the integritv of the 
Osmanli empire to be in danger, not only refused to 
affix her signature to the Memorandum, but de- 
spatched a powerful squadron to Besika Bay, natu- 
rally exi)ecting that the sultan would indorse ner dis- 
approval of the Berlin Memorandum. But the 
sultan, fearing the Russians, declared his willingness 
to accept it. This declaration put an end to his 
existence. He was deposed, and, conforming to the 
time-honored usages of his race, made an end to his 
miserable existence (June 4, 1876). 

His nephew, Muitid V., was proclaimed in his 
stead, but proving hopelessly imbecile, his brother, 
Abdul-Hamid II., was raised to the Ottoman throne 
(August 31st). 

General Ignatieff, the Russian Ambassadoi*, all- 
powerful during the reign of Abdul-Aziz, lost all his 
influence. The prestige of Russia seemed to be 
gone — tliat of England was in the ascendant. The 
new sultan, at the advice of England, proclaimed a 
six weeks* truce to give the insurgents time to return 
to their allegiance, which they, however, declined. 
Serbia was now asked what she meant by lining her 
frontier with troops. The Serbian prince, Milan, 
wishing to gain time, gave an evasive reply. In the 
meanwhile, the Serbian army was largely recruited by 
Russian soldiers, and chiefly officered by Russians, 
who took those commands with the sanction of their 
government. When all was ready (June 26th), Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro was declared Prince of the 
Herzegovina, and Bosnia proclaimed its union with 
Serbia. In the war that ensued the Turks were 
almost uniformly successful, and were only checked 
from a victorious advance on the Serbian caj^ital by 
the i>erfemptory interposition of Russia. By the 
peace of March 2, 1877, Serbia agi'eed to i)revent 
invasions of Turkish territoiy by armed bands, to 
keep tlie Serbian fortresses in good repair, and hoist 
the Turkish flag on them jointly with that of Ser- 
bia. 

In the midst of this war (November, 1876) Alex- 
ander II. of Russia made a x^nblic declaration that 
if Turkey did not give due guarantees for the bet- 
ter government of its Christian subjects he would 
force them, either in concert with his allies or by 
independent action. To preserve the peace, a Con- 
ference of the Great Powers was held in Constantino- 
ple (December, 1876), which urged on the sultan 
the- adoption of a plan of internal reform substan- 
tially the same as that contained in the Addi-assy 
note. The sultan, relying on Lord Derby's assur- 



ances, paid not the least attention to it. The Con- 
ference finally drew up a protocol (March 31, 1877), 
recording the conclusion at which they had arrived 
about Turkey, which contained a vagiie threat that 
if the sultan did not put his affaira in order some- 
thing would be done to compel him. 

Russia declared, on her own responsibility, that if 
reform should not be canded out within a brief 
period, she would herself see to it. 

The Turks seemed at first frightened into compli- 
ance, but after Lord Derby again had assured them 
that so far as England was concerned tkei^e should he 
no coercion, they committed the immense folly of 
going to war. The Russians crossed successfully 
the Pruth (April, 1877) and the Danube, and not- 
withstanding the heroic defence of Plevna by Os- 
man Pasha, they entered, January 21, 1878, Adrian- 
ople. The Turks now sued for an armistice. But 
the Russians did not stop their march until they 
were before Constantinople. Then (Januaiy 31st) 
an armistice was concluded, which was followed 
on March 3d by the pfeliminaiy treaty of San 
Stefano. The objections to this treaty were formu- 
lated by Lord Salisbury in an elaborate de8x>at<;h, 
which opened the negotiations relative to the submis- 
sion of the treaty to a European Congress. Russia 
was not only willing to hold a congress, but declared 
that the questions affecting European interests would 
be debated and settled with the Euroj^ri'vi^owei-s, 
but that she reserved to heraelf the liberty of "accept- 
ing or not accepting the discussion. The Pongi^ess was 
finally opened by Piince Bismarck, at Berlin (June 
13, 1878). The result of its deliberations was the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which the affaira of SUistei'n 
Europe were regulated as follows : 

The sultan lost the tribute of Servia and Ron- 
mania, both of which were declared- independent. 
His old enemy, Montenegro, whose independence he 
never had acknowledged, obtained an accession of 
territoiy and access to the sea. Bulgaria should 
form a self-governing tributaiy princii>ality, under 
the suzerainty of the sultan, with a prince chosen 
by the free vote of the population and confirmed by 
the Porte, with the consent of the great powers. 

Austria was charged with the occupation and ad- 
ministration of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Hon- 
melia was endowed with an autonomy created and 
guaranteed by the powera, which destroys the sultan's 
legislative control over it and reduces his sovereignty 
to a mere name. Finally, the sultan was obliged to 
cede the island of Cyprus to England. In Asia, 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum were ceded to Russia, 
the district of Ehotur to Persia, and the ^ultan 
pledged himself to carry out the requisite reforms 
in Armenia without loss of time, and to protect the 
inhabitants against the Kurds and Cii-cassians^ In 
fact, Turkey in Europe has viitually ceased to exist. 
and faith in the i)ennanence of the Aaiatie Empire " 
has been completely destroyed. 
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THE ANaLO-INDIAN EMPIRE. 



In 1599 an East. India Company was founded in 
London. The ti-ade, profitable a8 it was, remained 
small in extent, and the three earlv factories of the 
company (Madi*as, Bombay, and Calcutta) were only 
gradually acquired during the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. 

These settlements had but little territoiy attached 
to them, and often trembled for their own safety. 
Tlie genius and courage of Clive converted these 
tradei*s into rulers of a large and magnificent em- 
pire. With his victory at Plassey (June 23, 1757) 
began the ascendancy of England in the East. The 
victory of Wandewash (17G0) established the British 
supremacy over Southern India. Clive felt that 
ivhilst the English exercised sovereign powei-s, it was 
necessary to conceal that sovereignty from the eyes 
of the world, as it would only excite the murmui*s 
of the English Parliament and provoke the jealous- 
ies of French and Dutch rivals. Accordingly Clive 
planned that the English were to act solely under 
the form of being the oflScers of the Great Moghul, 
who was made to confer on the English the Diwdni 
{i.e., the right of collecting the revenue — really in- 
volving the whole sovereignty) of Bengal, Bihdr, 
and Orissa, in return for a yearly payment of ^1,250,- 
000. Though the English had long virtually pos- 
sessed all the x)ower thus given to them, the impe- 
rial gi-ant of the Diwdni was valuable, as constituting 
them the legal (as well as the actual) sovereigns of 
the countiy. This happened on August 12, 1765. 

The merchants-clerks of the East India Company, 
who had been gradually lifted into the rulers of a 
vast empire, did not underatand the responsibilities 
of power. Greed, oppression, and false dealing 
marked their rule, and in 1773 the English Gov- 
ernment was forced to interfere. The Regulation 
Act was passed by Parliament, by which the three 
presidencies of Madi*as, Bombay, and Bengal were 
gathered under a Governor-geneml and a Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

The first Governor-general was the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, who began in a systematic way 
the subjection of the whole of India. The aimexa- 
tion of Benares ; the extension of the British do- 
minion along the Ganges ; the reduction of Oude to 
^drtual dependence, and the defeat of the Mahrattas 
and of Hyder Ali, laid the foundation of an Indian 
empire which his genius was bold enough to foresee. 
He had been vigorous enough to impress the native 
mind, and just enough to eara their good- will, and 
when he returned to England, in 1784, he left behind 
him a gi'eat name as a strong ruler both in peace 
and war. 

The victory at Assaye (1803), in which General 
Wellesley (afterward Lord Wellington) broke up the 
power of the Mahitittas, made British authority 



supreme through the whole extent of India. The 
territory in India, under control of the East India 
Company, had now become so large that the British 
Government could no longer leave it, uncontrolled, 
in the hands of a company of traders. At the ex- 
piration of their charter, in 1813, their monopoly of 
trade was taken away, and their power over the na- 
tives was greatly curtailed. The Earl of Moira was 
sent to carry out the provisions of the new charter. 
He was the first to discern that the British frontiera 
in India could never Be secure till the natural fron- 
tier was reached, that of the Himalaya and the sea. 
His successors followed in his footsteps, especially 
Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856), who carried out the 
policy of annexation with a determined hand. Sat- 
tara, in 1848 ; Berar, in 1853 ; Jhansi and Nagpore, 
in 1854 ; and, greatest of all, Oude, in 1856, were the 
trophies of his administrative talents. Moslems and 
Hindoos having come in fierce collision, a body of 
British troops marched to Lucknow, deposed its 
monai-ch, and completed the work of annexation. 

The whole of the Indian peninsula, from Cape 
Comoiin to the Himalaya Mountains and the Indie-s, 
was now subject to England, and the British inile 
seemed too firmly established to be shaken. But 
the resentment at the annexation of Oude was greater 
than the English imagined. W^hen to this was added 
a firm belief on the part of the Hindoos, that the 
English Government had resolved to make them 
Christians, by forcing them to lose their cast, a 
terrible mutiny broke out (May, 1857 — ^May, 1858), 
the object of which was the expulsion of the English 
from India. After it was trampled out with much 
difficulty, by Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Colin 
Campbell, the government of India was ti'ansferred 
from the East India Company to the crown. On the 
1st of November, 1858, Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India, and the Governor-general became her 
Viceroy. 

• Thus England succeeded to the inheritance of the 
Great Moghuls, who, however, held, in addition to 
India, Afghanistan as a province of their empire ; 
for they never lost sight of the fact that the master 
of the upper plateau of Afghanistan, commanding 
access from the passes of the north, is in fact the 
master of India, and that, owing to the great number 
of passes, the point of attack is always unceriain. 
They knew also that it never had been found possi- 
ble to arrest the progress of the invader before be 
crossed the Indus, and that if the Indus was crossed, 
and India had to fight the battle on her own plains, 
it invariably lost it. If England wants to keep licr 
Anglo-Indian Empire, she ought to pursue the same 
policy as the Moghuls, to take possession of Afghan- 
istan, the true Korthwestem Gate of India, of which 
the key is Hebat. 



THE SETTLEMENT OF NORTH AMERICA. 



The. PorUiguese were tlio first among the Euro- 
pean nations who became acquainted with the 
eastern coast of the present United States. Since 
the very beginning of the sixteenth century they 
had sailed along the whole coast from Morida to 
Cape Cod, and had carefully mapped it out. But 
the rivaliy of Spain and Portugal led to secrecy 
regarding all discoveries. Discarding the rough 
shores themselves, they were nevertheless unwill- 
ing to let others reap the fruit of their discoveries. 

About the same time that the Portuguese ex- 
plored the coast from south to north, John Cabot 
explored it from north to south. He was a Vene- 
tian captain, living in England, who sailed, 1497, 
out of Bristol in search of a northwest passage to 
India. He came upon the coast of North America 
near Cape Breton , and followed it south and west- 
ward for nine hundred miles. But the English paid 
little heed to his discoveries. 

Hardy fishermen from France were the next to 
touch our coast. The fishing grounds near Europe 
becoming gradually exhausted they ventured each 
year farther westward, until at last they came to the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia ; but they 
troubled themselves very little about the land near 
by. A few captains explored the coast a little. Cape 
Breton owes its name to the fishermen of Brittany. 
John Denys is said to have explored the Gulf of St. 
La's^Tence as early as 1506. 

A little latter (1512) the Spanish governor of Por- 
to Rico, Ponce de Leon, touched our coast. It hap- 
pened to be Easter Sunday (Pascua Florida, t.e., 
Flowery Easter), and so he named the country Flor- 
id(t. 

Twelve years later (1524), Veritizano, an Italian 
sailor, was sent out by Francis I. of France. He 
reached our coast near the present Cape Fear, and 
sailing northward, visited, probably, the bay of New 
York and Narragansett Bay. The account he gave 
of the country made such an impression on Francis 
I. that ten years later (1534) he sent two ships to 
America, under the command of Jacques Cartier, who 
on his fli-st voyage cruised about the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, to which he gave that name. In his sec- 
ond voyage (1535) he went up the river St. Lawrence 
as far as the rapids. No lasting settlement was 
made. Still, the French, on account of these dis- 
coveries, regarded the region of the St. Lawrence as 
belonging to them. While the French were ineffect- 
ually striving to plant colonies along the St. Law- 
rence in the north, the Spaniards were doing the 
same in the south, in Florida. Narvaez, having 
landed in 1528 with three hundred men at Tampa 
Bay, marched to St. Mark's Bay, where, disgusted 
with the country, they built boats and pushed out 
into the Gulf. Being shipwrecked, they wandered 
about for more than six vears. Four finallv reached 
the Pacific coast, where they fell in with Spaniards 
and were cared for. Undeterred by the fate of Nar- 
vaez, eleven years later (1539) Hernando de Soto 
landed at Tampa Bay and set out on the track of 
Narvaez. He discovered (1541) the Mississippi, 
which he crossed near the site of the present city 
of Memphis. He soon afterward died, and his body 
was sunk in the Father of Waters. His companions, 
descending the river, reached the Gulf of Mexico, 
and returned to Cuba. 



The next attempt to colonize Florida was made by 
Huguenots. Their fii-st colpny at Port Boyal per- 
ished miserably (1562).* A second colony (1564), 
near the St. John, held out a little longer, but was 
destroyed by the Spaniards in 1565. This destroyer 
of the French colony, Menendez, laid, in that same 
year, the foundation of St. Augustine, the oldest 
town within the bounds of the United States. 

In 1584 the English made their first attempt to 
colonize the New World. Walter Raleigh landed on 
Roanoke Island, in Pamlico Sound (North Caro- 
lina). The country was called, after the maiden 
queen Elizabeth, Virginia. This name was then ap- 
plied to all the countiy lying between the French 
dominion of Canada and the Spanish dominion of 
Florida. Twice the English attempted to plant a 
colony (1585 and 1587), and twice they failed. The 
French succeeded better in establishing a la.stiDg 
colony on the St. Lawrence. The second settle- 
ment, which still exists, on the eastern coast, was 
Quebec, founded in 1608 by Samuel de Champlain. 

Six years before this, Bartholomew Gosnold dis- 
covered a cape to which he gave the name of Cape 
Cod, which it has ever since borne. Pleased with the 
land he had discovered, he persuaded a number of 
men to fonii the Virginia Company, which ultimate- 
ly received the right to hold all the land from C^ape 
Fear te the St. Croix River. This temtory was di- 
vided into two districts. The northern part was 
controlled by the Plymouth Company ; the southern 
I>art by the London Comj^any. By this London 
Company was made the first permanent settlement hy 
Englishmen in America, 

They explored the shores of a river which they 
named the James, after the then king of Kngland, 
James I. They landed. May 13, 1607, on a low pe- 
ninsula, and called the place Jamestown. They had 
named the two capes at the entrance of the bay'Cape 
Heniy and Cape Charles, after the king's sons. 
Jamestown existed for nearly seventy years, when 
it was burned in Bacon*s rebellion (1676). From 
this time the European democracy began to turn 
their attention toward emigration, in the hope tliat 
on the free soil of America they might raise the edi- 
fice of a new State and a new Church in their own 
simple style. 

Dutch, Swedes, and Englishmen began to emi- 
grate to the shores which were included in the grant 
of the Virginia Company. They were for the most 
part Protestants, and of the strictest morality. The 
greater number were Puritans and Quakers. Tlie 
emigrants had too much of the reserved and exclu- 
sive spirit of Protestants to foim connection with the 
Indians, whom they regarded as scarcely human ; 
but they were also conscientious enough to putxhase 
the land from the natives. They followed their Teu- 
tonic bent to keep themselves apart in small and 
varied communities. Thus a Dutch town with a 
municipality was formed, 1615, in ^ew Amsterdam ; 
a theocracy, after the pattern of Geneva, in Massa- 
chusetts, 1620; in Virainia, 1624, an English prov- 
ince with high-churcn institutions ; in Mmylayid, 
1632, a feudal principality ; in Carolana, 1*653, a 
government consisting of eight lordships, with a 
great landed aristocracy ; in Connecticut, 1633, a pure 
democracy, and in Pennsylvania^ a cosmopolitan 
Quaker republic. 



THE SETTLEMENT OP NORTH AMERICA (CJontmued). 



The settlements between the Kennebec and the 
Connecticut Bivers were soon known as New Eng- 
land. By the end of the seventeenth century they 
had arranged themselves into four separate colonies. 
They were : 

I. MassachuseUSy formed, in 1629, by the union of 
Massachusetts and Plymouth, and, since 1652, with 
its northern dependency of Maine (which became a 
separate State in 1820). 

n. Rhode Island^ formed, in 1644, by the union of 
Bhode Island and Providence. 

m. Connecticut^ formed by the union of Connecti- 
cut and New Haven (1665). 

rV. New Hampshire^ annexed, in 1677, by Massa- 
chusetts ; but since 1680 a separate colony. 

These four New England States formed a distinct 
geographical group, with a marked political and re- 
ligious character of their own. 

Meanwhile, at some distance to the south, around 
Virginia as their centre, grew up another group of 
colonies, with a history and character in many ways 
unlike those of New England. To the south of Vir- 
ginia was, since 1653, the colony of Carolana, reach- 
ing from the Atlantic to New Mexico. In 1729 it 
was divided into North Carolina and South Carolincu 
To the north of Virginia was Mainland (1639). But 
between these two groups of English colonies in the 
strictest sense lay a region in which English settle- 
ment took the form of conquest from another Euro- 
pean power. Earlier (1613) than any English set- 
tlement, except Virginia, the great colony of the 
United Provinces had arisen on Long Island and the 
neighboring mainland. It bore the name of New 
Netherlands, with its capital of New Amsterdam. 

To the south, on the shores of Delaware Bay, the 
other great power of the seventeenth century found- 
ed the colony of New Sweden (1638). 

Three European nations, closely allied in race, 
speech, and creed, were thus for a while side by side 
on the eastern coasts of America. But the three set- 
tlements were fated to merge together, and that by 
force of arms. A local war, in 1655, added New 
Sweden to the New Netherlands ; a war between Eng- 
land and the United Provinces, in 1664, gave the New 
Netherlands to England. New Amsterdam became 
New York (August 27, 1664), and gave its name to 
the colony which was to become the greatest State 
of the Union. 

Meanwhile, the gap which was still left began to 
be filled up by other English settlements. East and 
West Jersey began as two distinct colonies (1676), 
which were, in 1680, united into one. The great 
colony of Pennsylvania next arose (1682), from which 
the small one of Delaware was parted off in 1703. 

Fifty years after the work of the benevolent Penn 
came the work of the no less benevolent Oglethorpe, 



who, pitying those who were oppressed by the harsh 
laws against debtors, founded the thirteenth and last 
of the original colonies, Georgia^ as an asylum for 
poor debtors, where they could begin life anew 
(1733). 

In their general history these States followed the 
star of England. Unobserved in the beginning, 
they formed their constitutions freely, according to 
the demands of the times. During the existence of 
the English Bepublic (1650-1660) the spirit of de- 
mocracy planted itself securely ; under the restora- 
tion it suffered much injury and danger in its char- 
ters, liberties, self-government, and property. After 
1688 each separate State returned to its previous in- 
stitutions. Democracy was, after a long struggle, 
by that time firmly es&blished. The same spirit of 
democracy which grew so rapidly in the State en- 
tered also into the afGedrs of the Church, where, how- 
ever, it moved more slowly and on a more troubled 
way. In some few States, such as Carolina, New 
Netherlands, and Maryland, under the philanthropic 
Lord Baltimore, all religions were tolerated from 
the beginning, although they were not granted 
equal privileges. In Virginia, conformity was re- 
quired to the views of the high-church party ; but 
even among the Puritans of Massachusetts Calvinistic 
intolerance excluded every other creed from the 
State, and persecuted Anabaptists and Quakers by 
exile and death. 

When Boger Williams urged an entire liberty of 
conscience in Massachusetts, and a separation of the 
Church from all matters appertaining to the State, 
he was obliged to fly from the counti*v. Hereupon 
he founded, in 1636, a small, new society in Bhode 
Island, upon the principles of entire liberty of con- 
science, and the uncontrolled power of the majority 
in secular concerns, which became also the constitu- 
tion of Connecticut. The French settlers in North 
America surrounded the English colonies of the 
coast both in the rear and on either side ; they in- 
stigated the Indians to attack them, and, by a more 
rapid increase of their settlements, they hoped in 
some future time easily to advance upon the coast ; 
but this aim of gaining an advantage over the Eng- 
lish colonies by their geographical position was de- 
feated by the indiflference and incapacity for coloni- 
totion of the French themselves. The first half- 
century of the French settlement in Liouisiana 
(1700-1750) did not exhibit one-tenth part of the 
population and of the results which were produced 
in that time in New England. This fact only so 
much the more stirred up the jealousy of France to- 
ward England, which already derived but too much 
nourishment in their religious differences, in their 
diverse origin, and in the geographical proximity of 
the two countries. 



THE ANO-LO-PBENCH STRUaO-LE FOR SUPREMACY IN 

NORTH AMERICA. 



DrBiKG the eighteenth century the colonies were 
growing fast in numbers and in wealth. Before the 
middle of the centary their population amounted to 
nearly a million and a half, one-fifth of which were 
negroes. 

As yet the Southern colonies were the more pro- 
ductive. "While Virginia and Maryland boasted of 
their tobaccos, and the Carolinas and Georgia of 
their rice and indigo, the Northern colonies were re- 
stricted to their whale and cod-fisheries, their com 
crops, and their timber trade. 

New England, the poorest of all, stood, however, 
far ahead of all colonies, either north or south, in 
education. For the settlement of the Puritans had 
been followed at once by the establishment of a sys- 
tem of local schools. Every township, it was enacted, 
after the Lord hath increased them to the numbei* of 
fifty hoiiseholdersy shall appoint one to teach all children 
to read and write ; and when any town shall increase to 
the number of a hundred families, they shall set up a 
grammar school. The result of this was that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century New England was 
the one part of the world where every man and 
woman was able to read and write. 

In the main features of their outer organization, 
the whole of the colonies stood fairly at one. There 
was the same outer diversity and the same real unity 
in the political tendency and organization of the 
States. Whether the spirit of the colony was demo- 
cratic, moderate, or oligarchical, its form of govern- 
ment was pretty much the same. The original 
rights of the proprietor, or grantee, of the earliest 
settlement, had in all cases, save in those of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, either ceased to exist, or fallen 
into desuetude. 

The government of each colony lay in a House of 
Assembly elected by the people at large, with a 
Council and a Governor. The governor was generally 
appointed by the Crown, but in Connecticut and 
Bhode Island chosen by the colonists. With the ap- 
pointment of these governors all administrative inter- 
ference, on the part of England, practically ended. 
The assemblies alone exercised the right of internal 
taxation, and they exercised it sparingly. The col- 
'onies contributed to England's resources not by tax- 
ation, but by the monopoly of her trade. It was from 
England that they might import, to England alone 
that they might send their exports. But this re- 
striction of trade was more than compensated by the 
commercial privileges which they enjoyed as British 
subjects. 

A^ yet, therefore, there was nothing to break the 
good- will which the colonists felt toward the mother 
country, while the danger of French aggp*es8ion drew 
them closely to it. For, populous as they had be- 
come, the English settlements still lay mainly along 
the seaboard of the Atlantic. It was not till the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, that the preten- 
sions of France drew the eyes of the colonists to the 



interior of the continent. Planted firmly in Louisi* 
ana and Canada, France openly claimed the whole 
country west of the Alleghanies as its own, and its 
governors now ordered all English settlers or mer- 
chants to be driven from the valleys of the Ohio or 
Mississippi. The English, of course, retaliated. 
The original French settlers were driven from Acadia, 
and an English colony was planted there whose 
settlement of Halifax still bears the name of its 
founder (Lord Halifax). . 

The Ohio Company was formed in 1748, and its 
agents made their way to the valleys of that river 
and the Kentucky, while envoys from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania drew closer the alliance between their 
colonies and the Indian tribes across the mountains. 
The French were not slow in accepting the challenge, 
and planted in defiance Fort Duquesne, on the fork 
of the Ohio (1754). 

The Marquis of Montcalm, who was now governor 
of Canada, fearlessly carried out the plans of annexa- 
tion. The three forts of Duquesne, Niagara, and 
Ticonderoga were linked together by a chain of 
lesser forts, which cut off the English colonists from 
all access to the West. The bulk of the Indians 
from Canada to the Mississippi had been attached to 
the cause of France, and the value of their aid was 
shown in 1755, when General Braddock marched on 
Fort Duquesne. The force was utterly routed, and 
he himself slain. 

But three years later, a force from Philadelphia 
and Virginia, guided and inspired by the courage of 
George Washington, finally subduea Fort Duquesne 
(November 25, 1758). The name of Pittsburg, which 
was given to their new conquest, still commemorates 
the enthusiasm of the colonists for the great minis- 
ter who opened to them the West. He had won 
the sympathies of the colonists by an order which 
gave their provincial oflicers equal rank with the 
royal officers in the field. They raised, at Pitt's call, 
20,000 men, and taxed themselves heavily for their 
support. 

Three expeditions were simultaneously directed 
against the French line— one to the Ohio valley, 
one against Ticonderoga, while a third sailed to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and reduced the 
whole province of Cape Breton. In 1759 Ticonderoga 
and Niagara were taken. The capture of the three 
forts was the close of the French effort to bar the ad- 
vance of the colonists to the valley of the Mississippi, 
and to place in other than English hands the destinies 
of North America. 

The capture of Quebec by Wolfe (1759), and of 
Montreal by Amherst (1760), put for always an end 
to the dream of a French empire in America. 

By the Peace of Paris (February 10, 1763), France 
gave up Canada, Nova Scotia, and Louisiana, as far as 
the Mississippi, while they resigned the rest of that 
province to Spain, in compensation for its surrender 
of Florida to the JBritish Crown. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE O-REAT REPUBLIC. 



After the conolosion of the Peace of Paris, in 
1763, the English debt stood at $700,000,000. Pro- 
vision had to be made to pay the interest on it, and 
as it had been partly incurred in the defence of the 
An^erican colonies, it was the general opinion of 
Englishmen that the colonies should contribute their 
just share toward the relief of the burdens left bj the 
war. For these colonies were looked upon as being 
as completely English soil as England itself, and in 
their relation to the government there was no dif- 
ference between an Englishman of Massachusetts and 
an Englishman of Kent. No bounds could be fixed 
for the supremacy of tJie King in Parliament over 
every subject of the Crown, and the colonist of 
America was as absolutely a subject as the ordinary 
Englishman. What the colonists urged against this 
was, that they were, no doubt. Englishmen, but 
Englishmen who were parted from England by 
3,000 miles of ocean. They could not, if they would, 
share the common political life of men at home ; nat- 
ure had imposed on them their own political life. 
No Act of Parliament could annihilate the Atlantic. 
Taxation and representation went hand in hand. 
America had no representatives in Parliament. The 
representatives of the colonies met in their own colo- 
nial assemblies, and they were quite willing to 
grant suppHes to the mother country. Massachusetts 
marked accurately the position she took : *' The 
power of taxing is the grand banner of British liberty. 
If that is once broken, down, all is lost,^^ 

This distinction was at once accepted by the As- 
sembly of every colony, and it was with their pro- 
test and offer that they despatched Benjamin Frank- 
lin, as their agent, to England, to announce that the 
colonists were willing to tax themselves for the gen- 
eral defence. Unluckily, Franklin could give no 
assurance as to a union of the colonies for the pur- 
pose of such taxation, and without such an assurance 
the government had no mind to change its plans. 

In February, 1765, therefore. Parliament passed 
the Stamp Act, a tax on all legal documents issued 
within the colonies. Vigorously as he had struggled 
against the Act, Franklin saw no other course for 
the colonies but that of submission. But submission 
was the very last thing they dreamed of. Every- 
where through New England riots broke out on the 
news of the arrival of the stamped paper, and the 
frightened collectors resigned their posts. 

The Assembly of Virginia was the first to formally 
deny the right of the British Parliament to meddle 
with internal taxation, and to demand the repeal of 
the Act. Massachusetts not only adopted the de- 
nial and the demand as its own, but proposed a 
congress of delegates from all the colonial assem- 
blies to provide for common and united action, and 
in October, 1765, this congress met in New York. 
Nine colonies took part in it. For the first time, the 
whole country had a common cause, and there was 
need that the people should consult together. This 
congress was the beginning of the Union. ** There 
ought to be no New Englandman, no New Yorker, 
known on this continent," said one of its members, ** bitt 
all of us Americans," This congress demanded the 



repeal of the Stamp Act, and the people everywhere 
showed their determination to support this demand. 
The Stamp Act was repealed ]V£ux;h, 1766, for the 
English Government saw that it was impossible to 
enforce it. 

This withdrawal was accompanied, however, with 
an offensive declaration of the supreme rights of the 
mother country over her colonies. George lEL re- 
gretted this repeal deeply: ''All men feel," the 
king wrote, '' that this fatal compliance has increased 
the pretensions of the Americans to absolute inde- 
pendence." In America, the news of the repeal had 
been received with universal joy, and taken as a close 
of the strife. On both sides, however, there re- 
mained a pride and irritability which only wise 
handling could have allayed. But it became soon 
clear that wise handling was not to be expected of 
the English Government. A renewed attempt was 
made in 1767 to raise duties in America on tea, 
paper, painters' colors, and glass. They were all 
abandoned, however, in 1770, except the duty on 
tea. 

When, in 17V, permission was given to the East 
India Company to export their surplus stock to 
America, these cargoes were destroyed in Boston 
Harbor (December 18th). The quarrel was now be- 
coming serious and complicated. In the spring of 
1774, Acts were passed by the British Parliament for 
suppressing the Port of Boston, for abolishing the 
charter and democratic government of Massachusetts, 
and for authorizing the governors of colonies to send 
home persons guilty of rebellion, to be tried by the 
Ck>urt of King's Bench. General Gkige was sent to 
Boston to enforce these measures ; but the troops at 
his disposal were not adequate to support such vig- 
orous proceedings. The colonists agreed to abstain 
from using British merchandise till Massachusetts 
should be restored to its privileges ; while a general 
congress, which met at Philadelphia (December, 
1774), resolved to repel force by force. They drew 
up addresses to the people of Great Britain, as well 
as to the colonies ; and also a petition to the king, 
in which they professed their loyalty. But, in spite 
of Lord Chatham's eloquent warnings, the English' 
Government persisted in its course. 

In February, 1775, bills were brought in to restrain 
the commerce of the New England provinces, and to 
exclude them from the Newfoundland fisheries. 
These measures were shortly followed by a collision 
between the colonial militia and the royal troops, 
which inaugurated the war which led to independ- 
ence. General Gage, having dispersed some militia 
at Lexington (April 19, 1775), the farmers assembled 
on all sides, attacked the king's troops at Concord 
Bridge, and drove them back to the suburbs of 
Boston. 

The congress now appointed George Washington 
commander-in-chief, and on the 6th of July, 1775, 
they published a declaration explaining their motives, 
but denying any intention to separate from the 
mother country. Washington, with 20,000 raw re- 
cruits, now blockaded Boston. They marched to 
Charlestown, where they threw up fortifications on 
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Bnnker Hill, which commands Boston, and thongh 
on the 17th of Jnne they were driven from it, it was 
only after a desperate struggle, in which their 
bravery put an end forever to the taunts of coward- 
ice which had been levelled against them. The 
blockade of Boston, however, still continued, and in 
March, 1776, Howe was compelled to abandon the 
town and to retire to Halifax, in Nova Scotia. The 
Americans, elated with their success, made now an 
attempt upon Canada (November, 1775), and though 
this attempt broke down before Quebec, it showed 
that all hope of reconciliation was over. 

The English Government felt the necessity for 
making more vigorous efforts, and, early in 1776, 
treaties had been concluded with some German 
princes (Brunswick, Hesse Cassel, etc.), by which 
they engaged to supply between 17,000 and 18,000 
men to serve against tne Americans. This afforded 
the colonists a motive for altogether renouncing 
their connection with the mother country. On July 
4, 1776, Congress, under the presidency of John 
Hancock, made its Declaraiion of Independence, after 
a fierce resistance from th.e delegates of Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina, and in spite of the ab- 
stention of those of New York. 

** TFc," ran its solemn words, *^t?ie representcUives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world /or the 
rectitude of our intentions, solejnnly publish and declare 
thai these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States" 

The Declaration of Independence encouraged 
France to afford more active assistance to the nascent 
republic. Although Louis XVL was averse to a war 
with England, his Queen, Marie Antoinette, was ar- 
dent in the cause of American liberty, and her feel- 
ing was shared by Vergennes, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, and their councils prevailed. It was 
not, however, till 1778, that France formally recog- 
nized American independence. The campaign of 
1777 had first gone in favor of the English. Howe 
had defeated Washington at the Brandywine (Sep- 
tember 11th) ; had subsequently taken Philadelphia 
(26th), and again repulsed Washington at German- 
town (October 24th). But these successes were more 
than counterbalanced by the surrender of Burgoyne, 
at Saratoga, to Gates (October 16th). 

The news of Saratoga now induced France (Feb- 
ruary 6, 1778), to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the United States. Long before this, 
however, many distinguished Frenchmen had offered 
their swords to America, and had been bravely fight- 
ing for its independence; among them may be 
named Lafayette, Bochambeau, de NoaiUes, etc. 



After Burgoyne's surrender, the English generals 
had withdrawn from Pennsylvania, and bent all their 
efforts on the Southern States, wherQ a strong royal- 
ist party still existed. 

But the capture of Charleston and Savannah, and 
the successes of Lord Comwallis in 1780, were ren- 
dered fruitless by the obstinate resistance of Nathan- 
iel Greene, who, with a small, ill-clad, and ill-fmv 
nished army, pushed the British from post to post 
He forced them out of Georgia and the Carolinas, 
except that they still held Savannah and Charleston. 
Finally he drove them to the peninsula, formed by 
the York and James rivers in Virginia, where Com- 
waUis entrenched himself in the lines of Torktown. 
A sudden march of Washington brought him to the 
front of the English troops at a moment that the 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, held the en- 
trance to the bay. Comwallis, caught in a trap, was 
forced, October 19, 1781, to a surrender as humil- 
iating as that of Saratoga. This surrender was ao* 
cepted on both sides as the end of the war. 

It was nearly two years, however, before the treaty 
of peace was finally signed (September 3, 1783), in 
which England reserved to herself on the Amer- 
ican continent only Canada, Nova Scotia, and the 
island of Newfoundland ; and acknowledged with- 
out reserve the Independence op the United 
States. 

The territory of the new republic reached from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from the great 
lakes it spread to the southern border of Georgia. 
This vast tract was parcelled out among the thirteen 
original States, of which seven had well-defined 
boundaries ; of the remaining six, some laid claim 
to lands since given to other States, while a few 
would content themselves with no limits short of the 
Mississippi. Its population may have been about 
three and a quarter millions, who inhabited a narrow 
line of towns and hamlets, extending with many 
breaks, along the coast from Maine to Georgia. But 
fiftv miles back from the Atlantic coast the country 
wa^ an unbroken jungle. 

When, seven years after the peace, the first census 
was taken.(1790), there was found to be a population 
of nearly 4,000,000 who occupied a belt of country 
between the Alleghanies and the sea. The second 
census (1800) showed over five and a quarter mill- 
ions, who had spread far beyond the Alleghanies. 
In 1803, when the union was composed of seventeen 
States, while the population was pressing over the 
plains to the Mississippi, the territory of the repub- 
lic was suddenly more than doubled by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana from Emperor Napoleon L for 
^15,000,000. 
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In the beginning of the nineteenth centary, wliile 
the flames of war consumed the nations of the Old 
World, the mercantile fleet of the United States 
enjoyed a monopoly. The young republic traded 
impartially with all the combatants. While the en- 
ergies of Europe were taxed to the uttermost by a 
gigantic work of mutual destruction, the American 
merchants made great gain of their madness. But 
during the struggle between France and England, 
the decrees of a mutual blockade of their ports, is- 
sued by both belligerents, closed Europe against 
American vessels. Many captures were made, espe- 
cially by English cruisers. Besides, English men-of 
war claimed the right to search American vessels 
for men who had deserted ; and also for men who, 
as bom English subjects, were liable to be impressed. 
America unwisely retaliated by closing her ports 
against the European powers who had so offended. 
Thus for four years commerce was suspended, and 
grass grew on the idle wharves of New York and 
Philadelphia. Tens of thousands of working i>eople 
were thrown idle. The irritation of the imj^ovor- 
ished nation was fast ripening toward war. On June 
18, 1812, Congress passed a bill which declared war 
against Greiat Britain. It was by no means a unani- 
mous movement. New England bitterly opposed it. 
The chief support came from the South and West, 
which, having no towns to be bombarded, preferred 
to try their strength with England in battle. 

The declaration of war seemed an act of sheer 
nfisidness. For England possessed one thousand men- 
of-war, and the United States hardly twenty. Eng- 
land had a million of well-drilled veterans — ^the army 
of the United States, hardly numbering twenty-five 
thousand, was a mass of half-drilled and half-armed 
recruits. Three attempts to penetrate into Canada 
during the summer and fall were repulsed with 
heavy loss. But these failures were more than re- 
deemed by unexpected successes at sea, where in 
successive engagements five British men-of-war were 
taken in battle by the Americans and forced to strike 
their flag. The effect of these victories was im- 
mense, for they were the first heavy blows which had 
been dealt at Englancts supremacy over tlie seas. 

In 1813, these naval triumphs on the ocean were 
followed up by even more vigorous efforts on the in- 
land seas. Under Perry's direction a fleet was built 
on Lake Erie, which utterly destroyed the British 
flotilla ; Toronto was captured, and Upper Canada 
occupied. An attack on Lower Canada, however, 
failed, and a fresh advance of the British and Cana- 
dian forces recovered the Upper Province. 

This reverse gave fresh strength to the peace 
party. Cries of secession began to be heard, and 
Massachusetts took the bold step of appointing dele- 
gates from the other New England S^tes ** on the 
subject of their grievances and common concerns." 

In 1814, however, the war was renewed with more 
vigor than ever. Upper Canada was again invaded. 
But the American army, after inflicting two severe 
defeats on the British forces, at Chippewa, July 5th, 
and at Lundy*s Lane, July 25th, was forced, for 
want of ammunition, to retreat to the defences of 
Fort Erie. A month later, August 24th, Oeneral 
Boss appeared on the Potomac, captured the de- 
fenceless town of Washington, and before evacuat- 
ing it, burned its pubUc buildings to the ground. 



Successful as the valiant British were in bnming 
a defenceless town, they failed signally in their at- 
tempts to penetrate into the Bepublic frcun the 
north and from the south. 

The British army, which marched in September to 
the attack of Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, was 
forced to fall back by the defeat of the English flo- 
tilla which accompanied it. A second force, under 
Genei'al Packenham, appeared in December at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and attacked New Orleani^ 
but was repulsed (January 8, 1815) by General 
Jackson, with the loss of half its number. Peace, 
however, had already been concluded (December *24, 
1814, at Ghent). By this war, the independence of 
the United States was securely flxed. England 
withdrew her last claim to sovereignty. The Re- 
public was henceforth to be one of the great powers 
of the world. It still, however, was cut off from the 
Gulf of Mexico by the Spanish dependency of the 
Floridas. Finally, in 1819, Spain gave up all claim 
to West Florida, which had been occupied by the 
United States since 1810, and ceded East Florida. 
The United States gave up all claim to Texas, and 
agreed to pay an indemnity of five millions to its 
own citizens for claims which they liad against Spain. 

On March 3, 1822, Congress passed an act estab- 
lishing the Territory of Florida, and the machiueiy 
of free representative government was soon in regu- 
lar working order, and immigration began to move in. 
The settling of the country would have proceeded 
much more rapidly but for the difiiculties presented 
by the Indians, who were in possession of the best 
lands, and extremely jealous of their rights. It was 
the desire of the whites that they should be removed 
to some reservation west of the Mississippi. Bat 
the majority of the Indians were bitterly opposed to 
such a change, and when the authorities determined 
to remove them by force, they stoutly resisted. 
Hereupon began the longest, bloodiest, and costliest 
war that was ever waged between whites and Indians 
in Ameiica. 

The Seminole War began with the appalling mas- 
sacre of Major Dade's command on December 23, 
1835, and raged unceasingly imtil August, 1842. 
But, though triumphant in the end, the United 
States had paid dearly for the victory, and the 
growth of Florida had been set back fully a genera- 
tion. Plantations that dated from the earliest settle- 
ment of the country had been broken up, agidcultural 
occupations had been almost completely suspended, 
and immigrants were deterred from venturing where 
the conditions of life were so precarious. But after 
the war was ended, immigi-ation began afresh, and 
in 1845 Florida was admitted to the Union. 

The United States now controlled the entire sea- 
board from the St. Croix Biver in the Northeast to 
the Sabine Biver in the Southwest, When liouisi- 
ana was purchased from France (1803), there was a 
dispute with Spain whether its boundary was the Sa- 
bine Biver or the Bio Grande. Although it had been 
settled, at the cession of Florida, that the boundary 
between Louisiana and Mexico should be the Sabine 
Biver, the Washington government continued to 
have an eye on the Bio Gi-ande as border line. 
I Both John Quincy Adams and Jackson, during 
their presidential terms, tried to buy Texas (the 
country between the Sabine and Bio Grande) of 
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Mexico, but it refused to sell. But in 1836 Texas 
declared itself independent of Mexico, and, nine 
years later (1845), applied for admission to the 
Union. The granting of this request led to a w^ar 
with Mexico (1846-1848), in which it was conquered, 
General Scott entering the city of Mexico Septem- 
ber 14, 1847. The war was ended bv the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (February 2, 1848). 
In this treaty, Mexico agreed that the Bio Grande 



should be the boundary between the two republics, 
and, in consideration of $15,000,000, ceded to the 
United States the provinces of New Mexico and Upper 
California. Five years later, the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico was definitely settled 
by the Gadsden purchase. (See Map 140.) The area 
acquired by these two cessions was nearly five hun- 
dred and sixtv-eight thousand square miles, for whick 
the United Stotes paid in all $25,000,000. 
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When Europeans first visited the southern part 
of the present United States, they found in abundant 
growth there an unimportant looking plant, two or 
three feet in height, studded with pods, which, open- 
ing in the ball, revealed a wealth of soft, white fibre, 
to which the seeds of the plant were tenaciously ad- 
hering. This was cotton. The English began very 
soon to cultivate it, although it was a difficult crop 
for them to handle ; for, before the fibre could be 
used, the seeds had to be removed, and it was as 
much as a man could do in a day to separate one 
pound of cotton from the seeds. Cotton could never 
be abundant or cheap while this was the case. 

But, after Richard Arkwright had (1768) invented 
his spinning-machine, and James Watt (1769) his 
steam-engine, England was ready to begin to weave 
cotton for the world, if only it could get the cotton. 
This problem was solved, in 1792, by Eli Whitney's 
cotton-gin, a simple machine, which could perform 
the work of hundreds of men. Whitney's invention 
made the growth of cotton profitable; and, as a 
consequence, slave-holding became lucrative, for 
slaves proved to be the cheapest hands in the cotton- 
fields. Cotton was king, and slavery was its life- 
guard. The North participated in the gains of 
slavery. The cotton-planter borrowed money at high 
interest from the Northern capitalist. He bought 
his goods in Northern markets ; he sent his cotton 
to the North for sale. The Northern merchants 
made money at his hands, and were in no haste to 
o^ft.rfchrow the Southern institutions, out of which 
Tesuitt» ^ pleasant flowed ; besides, they were con- 
vinced thftc- -» condition of the slaves was far pref- 
erable to that ui ./^ofl European laborer. 

But among anotnerv^^^.^^ population of the 

North ha*'«^ *^ 5Xm, sfllowly growing. In 
the eyes of some oi Z'^'; ' ^f ^ras an enormous 

sin, fitted to ^^^f ^^^.^^^e^i, ma^on the land. 

To others it was a poUti^ evi^ ^^ ^^^ 

and Hndering the progress o^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

, the American Anti-sUvery o j^^^.^ ^^^_ 

posed of twelve membera^ ^^ti-slavery s^ years 

there were *^^^^X^^^oi^^ ^lid inc^ in 

America; «^f ^«^Z ^^^^^^^ ^ to 

two thousand. J^^^J^^an? towering far abSw 

begun in ^^t'^JZ^T\ei^A^Tf^. sought to^i 

CS:U1^' S: iiwUld lead to a disru. 



of the Union and to civil war ; tliis was Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky. 

For many years of the prolonged struggle, he 
seemed to stand between North and South, wielding 
authority over both. His aim was to deliver his 
dearly beloved country from the taint of slavery ; 
but he would effect that great revolution step bj 
step, as the country could bear it. True states- 
man as he was, at every crisis he was ready with a 
compromise — the only object of all true statesman- 
ship. His proposals soothed the angry passions 
which were aroused when Missouri sought admission 
into the Union. By the Missouri compromise (1820) 
slavery was to be permitted in Missouri, but was to 
be prohibited forever in all other territory north of 
36^ 30', the southern boundary of MissourL Bat 
thirty years later it was repealed, and to the terri- 
tories north of 36^ 30' the right was given to decide 
by vote, whether they were to be slave or free states. 
In 1852 a contest arose in Congress over the organ- 
ization into teiTitories of the country lying west of 
Missouri and Iowa. Senator Douglas introduced 
a bill for organizing the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, giving them, according to the compromise 
of 1850, the right to decide whether they were 
to have slavenr or not. The bill was passed in 
1854, after a sharp debate, which proved that the 
conflict was irrepressible. After much wrangling, 
and even fighting, they declared against slavery. 
In 1860 the Bepublican, or anti-slavery, party elected 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. The South 
had declared beforehand, that if the Bepublican 
party were successful, the slave-holding States would 
leave the Union. South Carolina now took the lead 
in fulfilling the promise of secession. The Senators 
from the State, and all office-holders in South Caro- 
lina under the Federal Government, resigned. The 
Legislature called a State convention, which on De- 
cember 20th unanimously passed an ordinance of 
secession. It bore the title, '* An ordinance to dissdre 
the unioti between the State of South Carolina and other 
States united with lier in the compact entitled the Consti- 
tution of the United States" 

The example of South Carolina was at once fol- 
lowed by Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Florida. They formed (February 7, 1861) a gov- 
ernment under the name of the Confederate States of 
America, thereby declaring that the States formed a 
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Ckmfederacy and not a Union, They adopted a con- 
stitntion, di£fering from the old mainly in these re- 
spects, that it contained provisions against a protec- 
tive tfliriffy and gave effective securities for tne per- 
manence and extension of slavery. Jefferson Davis 
was elected President for six years. After the gov- 
ernment was formed, the Confederacy was joined by 
those other slave States who, at first, had hesitated — 
Virginia, North CSaroUna, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas. The Confederacy in its completed form was. 
composed of eleven States, with a population of nine 
millions, one-third of which were slaves. Twenty- 
three States remained in the Union, their population 
amoun ting to twenty-two millions. War was now in- 
evitable, but both parties believed that after a short 
struggle they would come out victorious. 

The South, despising an adversary unpractised in 
war, and vainly tiTisting that the European powers 
would interfere, expected that a few victories would 
bring peace and independence. The North still re- 
garded secession as httle more than a gigantic riot, 
which she proposed to extinguish within ninety 
days. The truth was strangely different from the 
prevailing belief of the day. A high-spirited people, 
six millions in number, occupying a fertile territory 
nearly a million square miles in extent, had risen 
against the Government. The task undertaken by 
the North was to conquer this people, and by force 
of arms to bring them and their territory back to the 
Union. 

The Confederacy presented three distinctly-marked 
regions, separated from each other by the mssissippi 
and the Alleghany Mountains. 

1. The right region, or the territory west of the 
Mississippi, intrinsically of little military value. 

2. The left region, or the territory east of the 
Alleghany Mountains, a constant menace to Wash- 
ington, and of great political importance. 

3. The central region, or the territory between 
the Mississippi and the Alleghanies, the strategical 
heart of the Confederacy. 

Their only complete east and west bond was the 
railroad from Memphis, on the Mississippi, to 
Charleston, on the Atlantic. The great strategical 
position on this line was Chattanooga, where the 
road bifurcates in a northern branch to Bichmond, 
and a south-eastern branch to Savannah and Charles- 
ton. 

The ctUting of this railroad would be the sevo'ing of 
the Confederacy, 

For its protection there was established, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the north, parallel to it, a 
military line extending from Columbus, on the Mis- 
sissippi, through Forts Henry and Donelson, to 
Bowbng Green. A navigable river, the Tennessee, 
flows perpendicularly thiough this northern line, 
and runs parallel with the Memphis-Charleston Bail- 
road. The task of the North was, to burst through 
the ColUmbus-Boicling Green line, break the Memphis- 
Charleston Railroad, and secure possession of the 
strategic point of Chattanooga. This being accom- 
plished, the opening of the Mississippi would fol- 
low, as a matter of course. The great result, how- 
ever, would be the division of the Confederacy, the 
preliminary of its fall. For this would place the 
Confederate forces in Virginia between two Union 
armies, one threatening it from the north of Itich- 



mond, the other through the portal of Chattanooga. 
In the east, the proper aim of the Union armies 
should have been the destruction of the Confederate 
forces, not the taking of Bichmond, which the Con- 
federacy could afford to lose without being materially 
weakened thereby. But the North hoped to bring 
the war to a speedy close by the capture of Bich- 
mond. Their first forward movement, however, ter- 
minated in their utter defeat at Bull Bun (July 2l8t). 
The great result of this defeat was that it taught the 
North the real nature of the terrific struggle in 
which it was engaged. On the day after the battle, 
Congress voted five hundred millions of dcdlais and 
called for half a million of volunteers. 

George B. McClellan was appointed commander- 
in-chief under the President (October 31, 1861). 
He employed the fall and winter of 1861 in organ- 
izing an army of 200,000 men. Tired of his inac- 
tivi^, the President issued an order that on Febru- 
ary 22, 1862, a general movement of the land and 
naval forces should take place. With this order, 
which was suggested by Stanton, the new Secretary 
of War, the war may be said to have begun syste- 
matically. To Grant was assigned the forcing of 
the ColumbuS'BoxDling Green line. Proceeding np 
the Tennessee Biver, he took Fort Henry (February 
6th). Then marching across the country, he took 
Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland Biver (Febmaiy 
16th), and the first Confederate line was pierced. 
This victory gave the North absolute control of Ken- 
tucky, and of a large part of Tennessee. The at- 
tempt to recover them was given up after the Con- 
federate defeat at Murfreesborough (December 31, 
1862), which battle convinced them that they could 
not break through the line of investment between 
the Cumberland Mountains and the Free States, and 
that the struggle was destined to be a long and fierce 
one. The financial strength of the Confederacy, 
which was the measure of ner war strength, turned 
on the possibility of converting her cotton into gold. 
To prevent this, the Southern ports had to be block- 
aded or taken. Such effective measures were taken 
that at the end of 1862 every city of the searcoast, 
except Savannah, Charleston, and Mobile, was held 
by tne North. But the various attempts to take 
Bichmond, by McClellan, Pope, and Bnmside, 
proved total failures. On September 22, 1862, Lin- 
coln issued his emancipation proclamation, in which 
it was declared, *^ that on the first day of January, 
1863, all persons held as slaves within any State or 
designated part of a State, the people whereof shall 
be in rebellion against the Umted States, ^shall be 
then, thenceforward and forever, free." 

The third year of the war (1863) opened very dis- 
astrously for the North, both in the East and in the 
West. Galveston was retaken by the Confederates ; 
Bumside^s march upon Lee was stopped by storms ; 
Dupont's naval attack on Charleston failed ;* the Con- 
federate cruisers destroyed the commerce of the 
North ; Banks was unable to take Port Hudson ; 
Grant had not yet accomplished the capture of 
Vicksburg. The battle of Chancellorsville (May 2d 
and 3d), where Hooker's army was well-nigh anni- 
hilated by Lee, was the culmination of this series of 
disasters. Lee, moving rapidly down the Shenan- 
doah Valley, entered Pennsylvania. The Northern 
army, reinforced, and now commanded by Meade^ 
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followed, and took up a strong position on the hills 
near Gettysburg; where itjBras attacked (July Ist) by 
Lee. This decisive battle, the greatest of the war, 
began July 1st, and ended July 3d, in a victory for 
the North. 

The day after Gettysburg, Vicksburg surrendered 
to Grant, Port Hudson followed (July 9th), and the 
Mississippi, as President Lincoln said, " ran unvexed 
to the secu** 

Grant's victory at Chattanooga (November 23d- 
25th) secured that important strate^cal point per- 
manently to the North. After this battle, when 
Grant had been raised to the chief military com- 
mand (March 9, 1864), began those grand manoeu- 
vres which brought the war to a close. Committing 
the overthrow of the Georgian army to Sherman, he 
charged himself with the destruction of the Vir- 
ginian army. It took him over a year. Finally, on 
April 3, 1865, the Federal flag floated over the 
Southern capital. Lee had hurried westward, aim- 
ing to unite with Johnston's army in North Carolina. 
But Sherman, who had completed his victorious 
March to the Sea^ and had entered (March 3, 1865) 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, barred the path of Lee's 
retreating army. He surrendered to Grant, April 9th, 
at Appomattox Court-house. Johnston surrendered to 
Sherman (April 26th). By the end of May, 1866, all 
the Confederate forces had surrendered. The war of 
the great rebellion was at an end. 

The South had appealed to the sword, and the de- 
cision had been against her. She frankly and wisely 
accepted it, and laid aside all thought of armed re- 
sistance. Her leaders did not, however, consent 
readily to those guarantees of future tranquillity 
which the North sternly demanded. Congress there- 



fore passed (March 2, 1867) the Reconstruction Act, 
by which the ten Southern States were divided into 
five military districts, each commanded by an army 
officer, who should see to the protection of life and 
property. The seceded States were to be restored 
to their place in the Union, whenever a convention 
of delegates, '* elected by the male citizens ... of 
whatever race, color, or previous condition," except 
those disfranchised for participation in rebellion, 
ete., should frame a Constitution, which, being rati- 
fied by the people and approved bv Congress, should 
go into operation, and the Legislature thereupon 
elected should adopt the fourteenth amendment. 
This amendment secured to the freedmen the right of 
citizenship, declared the v^idity of the national debt, 
and regulated the basis of representation and dis- 
qualification from office. For five years after the end 
of the war some of the Southern States continued 
to refuse these terms, and consequently continued to 
endure the evils of militaiy rule. Gradually, how- 
ever, as time soothed the bitterness of defeat, they 
withdrew their refusal and consented to resume their 
X)osition in the Union on the conditions which were 
offered to them. In 1870 President Grant was able 
to announce the completed restoration of the Union, 
which his own leadership had done so much to save. 
Nine years afterward (New Years' Day, 1879) specie 
payments were resumed, after seventeen years of an 
inconvertible currency. The public debt had reached 
its maximum Augfust 31, 1865, on which day it 
amounted to $2,845,907,626.56. When specie pay- 
ments were resumed more than nine hundred million 
dollars of the debt had been paid, and on Julv 1, 
18S5, the debt had been reduced about one-naif 
($1,525,911,080.33). 
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